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Regilnent of the line, that he is not to drink any 
nlore, and to behave better. I t seems that the 
cross was given hin1 because he is a braye nlan. 
But it Blust not be taken fronl hinl because he is 
too fond of \vine. 1\lake hinl realize, however, 
that he is \vrong in putting hilTIself in to such a 
condi tion as to disgrace the decoration he wears. '1ft 
The Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour proposes to disgrace a nlember of the 
order, a sergeant in a company of the reserve, 
because he has become dangerous by reason of 
his insubordination and bad conduct: 
'The Grand Chancellor,' answers Napoleon, 
'\vill write and warn hinl to behave better in 
future.'ll 
l\lonsieur de Lacépède announced that he \vas 
sending back to France, under escort, a soldier 
decorated for a fine action, but whose insubordina- 
tion had caused his expulsion from the regiment 
to which he belonged. 
," 'Let him conle in liberty to Paris,' is the 
answer, '\V here the Grand Chancellor shall in- 
terrogate him. As the decoration was given to 
him for a fine action I do not wish to take it 
from him. Try to conciliate the interests of this 
brave fellow with good discipline. '12 


10 , Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' 1. XV., p. 273, No. 12,660, 
J\Iay 27, 180 7. 
11 Ibid., t. xv., p. 464, No. 12,971, August 2,1807. 
12 Ibid., t. xvi., p. 304, No. 13,522, February 3, 1808. 
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, You have in the Light Cavalry a man named 
Galuppo, from Chiavari, who has written to his 
father that he is badly used in the Guard, that 
they give him soup and black bread fit for dogs, 
and at night cakes nlade of horse-beans.' 
Here, undoubtedly, is grave reason for repres- 
sion, not brutal, but such as is indispensable to 
good order and discipline. Did Napoleon call down 
the wrath of the Colonel on this man, or did he 
nlerely direct him to punish hinl forthwith, ac- 
cording to rule? N either. He contented himself 
by concluding his letter with these words: 'See 
what that young man wants.' 
A soldier had been disnlissed from his reginlent 
for nlisconduct. 
'I have received,' "'Trites Napoleon, 'your re- 
port of the I I th relative to Gautier of the 16th 
Light Infantry. I do not doubt that he will keep 
the pronlise he has nlade you. Restore him to 
his regill1ent, in \vhich I hope he \"ill soon earn 
pronlotion. V\T rite in this sense to the Colonel. '13 
As we 11lust limit our exanlples, we \vill relate, 
in proof of the generous instincts of Napoleon 
- towards soldiers of every kind, a fact concerning 
private soldiers, but this tinle English, and not 
French. V\T e \vill leave the Enlperor to tell the 
story in his own language: 


1J 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XVll., p. 140, 
No. 13,903, l\fay 16, 1808. 
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I 
 the first part of this \vork \\Te sa\\'. Napoleon, in 
I i92, \vhile a Captain of artillery, and struggling 
\vith the greatest difficulties on his o\vn account, 
looking after his sister Eliza, then a girl in the 
Royal School at Saint-Cyr; \ve sa\v hinl ".ithdra\v 
her fronl that establishnlent, threatened by reyolu- 
tionary excesses, lodge her \\-ith himself at the 
} Iôtel de l\Ietz, !{ue du l\Iail, and finally recon- 
duct her to A jaccio as soon as he had concluded 
the steps necessary in his o\vn unsafe situation. 
\ \T e next nleet Elizc:l in I i96, \vith her nlother 
and Pauline, her younger sister, at the head- 
quarters of the Conlnlander-in-Chief of the Ã.'\nny 
.of Italy. On l\Iay 5, 1797, she married Felix 
Bacciochi, son of an honourable Corsican family. 
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This 111clrriage did not give much satisfaction to 
:\ apo1eon, 1 \vho \,'ould probably have preferred to 
this 'super-exceUent ßacciochi,' as Lucien Bona- 
parte ca11s him, 2 a nlan SOl1lew hat less endowed 
,vith inteUectual facu1ties. 3 But at that tin1e the 
d(JJloisellcs Bonaparte \vere not nluch sought after, 
and the fanlily had not the right to show them- 
scl,Tes difficult to please. 
As soon as the Elnpire \vas proclainled, he was 
besieged by his sisters, ,vho wanted to govern 
kingdoms. 
, It \vas on their part,' says l\IdUe. A vrillon, 
, a yeritab1e persecution.'4 
T"he En1peror, ","ho could not long \vithstand 
the entreaties of his fan1Ï1y, gave Eliza, in 1804, 
the sovereign principd1ity of Piombino, afterwards 
reinforced by that of Lucca. Then, as his sister's 
ambition \vas still unsatisfied, he granted to her, 
in 1808, the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 
If \ve may judge from Napoleon's correspond- 
ence, he seelned to have careful1y avoided aU dis- 
cussion \\lith Eliza, whose tcnlper, 'unpleasantly 
sharp,'5 ,vas not accon1n1odating. 


1 Foissy, 'La FmnilIe Bonaparte depuis 126 4 jusqu'à nos 
J ours,' Paris, 18 3 0 , p. 96. 
2 J ung, ' :\léu10ires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 54. 
3 Prince !\Ictternich, 'l\lémoires,' t. i., p. 3 1 I. 
4 'l\Iémoircs,' t. i., p. 33 2 . 

 I)uchesst: d' Abrantès, , l\Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 77. 
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'The nlanctgenlent of thesc duchies, ,,'hether 
good or bad, could not be of great conseq uenCé 
to the fatc of the Eillpirc; so Napoleon allo\ved 
free scope to all the extravagances of her haughty 
character, 'desiring 111agnificence and nlilitary 
splendour, and 1110delling herself upon the habits 
of her brother.'f) 
He shut his eyes to her love-affairs, sonle of 
\vhich created great scandalJ Under the guidance 
of :\Ionsieur F ontanes, to WhOl1l she could refuse 
nothing, she \vorked at 111aking a reno\vn for her- 
self, out of \\.hich she paid her three truillpeters, 
\vho \vere called the Chevalier de Bouf-flers, La 
Ilarpe, and Chateaubriand. 8 

 or did Eliza supply K apoleon \vith elelnents 
calculated to increase the splendour of his throne. 
I n the days of his nlagnificence he had to endure 
the daily annoyances caused hiin by the parody of 
the Ilnperial Governn1ent that \vas being played 
in I
lorencc, and the deplorable reputation of his 
sistcr also gave hil1l a blow. \ \Then his reverses 
caIne in 18 I 3. he had the sorro\v of seeing 
:liza 
negotiating \vith 1\1 urat, \vhose position seelned 
to her to offer nlore chances of success than 
:'\ ctpuleon's. 9 


6 Fouché, ')lémoires,' t. ii., p. 255. 
ï :\ldlIe. AvrilIon, '.ðlén10ires,' t. i., p. 33
. 
:-) Thihaudeau, ' H btoirc de 1\ apoléon,' 1. i., p. 169. 
n Fouché, t. ii., p. 259. 
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AFTER the sour and haughty figure of Eliza, 
after the \voman \vho liked reviews and nlilitary 
attitudes, after this ambitious, selfish, and un- 
grateful character, we have before us the pale and 
languishing figure of Pauline Bonaparte, a woman 
to the very tips of her pink finger-nails, the most 
beautiful of the beautiful wonlen of her time, 
whose one anxiety \vas to tnaintain her title of 
'queen uf trinkets, '1 a suprenle distinction in 
her eyes, earned for her by her elegance and 
coquetry. 
Her resplendent beauty, unrivalled in Europe, 
has been ilnnlortalizcd by the chisel of Canova, 
\vho has bequeathed to our adnliration the model 


1 Jung, ' !\Iémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. iii., p. 10 4. 
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of the inconl parable figure of the Princess, repos- 
ing. scantily clad, upon an antique bed. The 
daring caprice \vhich induced Pauline to adopt in 
the sculptor's studio this improper albeit very 
classical pose gives us the keynote to her whole 
character. I nfatuated about herself, greedy of 
honlage, intolerant of any restraint in her slightest 
fancies, such \vas she \vho in her childhood \vas 
called 'pretty Paulette.' 
Because the Emperor bore \vith his sister's 
dissolute courses \vithout checking them roughly, 
he has been ignobly defamed. He \vas charged 
,vith nlaintaining an illicit connection \vith his 
own sister, an abonlinable and outrageous accusa- 
tion, fostered in the slime of traitors, disappointed 
courtiers and loose \vomen. This atrocious 
calumny. \vhich Frenchnlen haye taken pleasure 
in repeating, has been repelled, let us hasten to 
say, by Napoleon's ,,'orst enemies, the English. 
, l\len have even gone the length,' says Scott, 
, uf inlputing to Pauline an intrigue \vith her 0\\"11 
brother. \Ve reject, \vithout \veighing it, an 
accusation too hideous even to be nlentioned, and 
which ought never to be breathed \vithout the 
clearcst proofs in support of it.' 2 
I t is not our intention to \vrite an apology 
for N" apoleon. \ \T e are seeking for the real 

 Sir \Valter Scott. 'Life of 
apoleon Bonaparte,' vol. V., 
p. 29 J. 
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tendencies of the man. \Ve \vish to show him as he 
\vas. Had he been guilty of such an atrocity we 
should not have hesitated an instant in examining 
into this extraordinary aberration in a man whom 
\ve ha,"e seen to possess the highest domestic 
virtues. \ \T e should have examined the fact with 
the same care as that \vith which we have tried 
to bring into clear relief his good points. 
But, happily for the honour of the Sovereign 
\vho governed France for fifteen years, happily, 
also, for the dignity of the nation, in all the docu- 
ments no\v existing we can find absolutely nothing 
but the bald affirmation of this revolting crime. 
No \vell-founded allegation has come into our 
hands, no sort of proof has been revealed to us. 
Some letters have no doubt been published 
which, their editors tell us, were written by 
Pauline to t\VO colonels, her lovers, during her 
stay in the Island of Elba, in 1814. The object 
of these letters is to let one of them know that 
, Buonaparte' (sic) 'is too jealous to come any 
more'; and the other 'that he must hasten to 
come, because I3uonaparte only sees her during 
the day, and that he, the Colonel, could spend all 
the evening with her.' 
, I n these letters,' adds l\Ionsieur J ung, 'the 
charming Pauline does not hesitate to describe her 
"august brother" as a "rotten old man" (vieux 
þourri), nor to ask this complaisant (!) Colonel 
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to bring her some drugs then very much in 
fashion. '3 
l\Ionsieur d'Hérisson and f\Ionsieur 
Iarcelin 
Pelet have not disdained to gi'Te further parti- 
culars respecting this drug. 4 
l'here is the ignoble calunlny in all its crudity, 
we nlight almost say in all its silllplicity. It ,vill 
be sufficient for us, \ve think, to exanline it by 
the light of conlnlon-sense, in order to arri,.e at 
the conclusion that this nlonstrous accusation, con- 
tained in docllnlcnts of very doubtful authenticity, 
is a defiance to the credulity of any reader. 
rrhe letters supposed to be \yritten by Pauline 
e
ist, as a matter of fact, no\vhere. K obody 
attempts to give traces of them, nor dates, nor 
the nanles of the recipients, not even their initials, 
nluch less their addresses. 1\Ionsieur J ung takes 
his stand upon reports l1lade by f\Ionsieur de 
J au court, 1\1 inister of Foreign A ffairs, to 
 I onsieur 
de Talleyrand. \Ve have the right to ask ,yhence, 
in default of Pauline's original letters, 
Ionsieur 
de J au court obtained the foundation for his state- 
ments. The ans\\-er is sinlple. 
This episode of the Island of Elba ought by 
rights to be called, not 'the E tllperor enjoying 
hilllself' (I'E'JJzþcrc/lY s'aJJ/use), but, rather, 'the 


:
 ':\Iémoires de T ucien Bonaparte,' t. iii, p. 202. 
-l J)'Herisson, 'Lc Cabinet Koir,' p. 13 I ; Pdet, ' 
apoleon 
à l'i Ie d'Elbe,' p. 43. 
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I
ing enjo} ing hinlself' (Lc I?oi S'fl1l12lse), because 
these sensational stories \,"ere all in vented for the 
delectation of Louis X V I I I. 
The proof of our statenlent may be found 
elllanating fronl the pen of those very people \\Tho 
propagated these scandalous stories. 
, Beugnot,' says l\Iounier, in his nlen1üirs pub- 
lished by l\Ionsieur d' H érisson, 'who had charge 
of the police i111n1ediately after the En1pire, busied 
hinlself about those n1atters simply to amuse the 
I( ing,' and the sanle author adds: 
'The constant preoccupation about all that 
concerned Bonaparte contained also a strong 
spice of egoistical curiosity, and every time that 
his police unearthed for the IZing an intrigue 
that \""as not to the honour of his po",'erful prede- 
cessor, he experienced genuine satisfaction.' 5 
\ \Then 1110narchs take pleasure in scandalous 
stories, courtiers \\Till not hesitate to relate thenl. 
The countless infanlies published against 1\ apo- 
leon during the reign of Louis XVI I I. prove that 
that 1110narch \vas not particular as to the quality 
of the amusement provided for hin1. 
Anlongst these libels nlust be placed the pre- 
tended letters of Pauline, whose authenticity no 
one can prove. l)c J aucourt speaks of letters, 
hut he never says that he has seen thenl. () 


6 D'IIérisson, ' Le Cabinet Noir,' p. 13I. 
6 Jung, , 
lélnoircs de Lucien,' t. iii., p. 202. 
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N either does l\Iounier ever say that they have 
conle under his eyes; he only insinuates that 
, l
eugnot had tolù hinl that he had intercepted 
sonle letters.' ï 
I t may not be anliss to relnind our reaùers that 
Beugnot published some Inemoirs in \\-hich he 
did not deal too gently \vith the E I11pire, and 
\\ herein hp., who is supposed to have been the 
discoverer of these Inost ill1portant doculnents, 
mak
s not the slightest allusion to them. He 
devotes, ho\\?ever, a good deal of space to Princess 
Pauline, and here is his description of her: 
"rhis Princess is the type of French beauty 
-that is to say, of beauty cOlnpleted by graceful- 
ness and aninlated by gaiety. I ,vish that her 
statue could be confided to the genius of Canova, 
and that, after passing under his nlaryelloLs 
chisel, it could be reproduced in a thous'lnd 
places. and take, ;ul1ongst nlodern statues. the 
p1ace occupied 
ll11ongst ancient ones by the 
\' enus of I
"lorence. 
'1'he Princess has natural qualities of Blind 
and just as Inuch learning as is necessary not tu 
o\Tershado\v her Blore valuable chanl1s. She 
skinls lightly over all the pledsures suitable to 
her age, her beauty, and her happy independence. 
She has gonc to ./\ix-Ia-Chapelle for t\VO rec:l
ons, 
one rcspectable and the other ill1portant: her 
j I)' Herisson, p. 13 I. 
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health, and the duty of keeping her mother conl- 
pany; but in the course of her journey she has 
so\yn desolation in sonle places, and hope in nlore 
than one other. She has been foIlo,,-ed to Aix, 
and does not kno\v \vhether she ,viII consider it 
prudent to notice the fact. She has founù there 
nlore than one ddorer, \vhose incense, so far, has 
produced nothing but sn10ke. 
'She treats this subject "Tith admirable skill. 
She nlight compare with Atalanta, speeding over 
the flo\vers and leaving no trace of her steps. 
\ \ hen I see her, I say to l11yself, \\-ith bitter 
regret: "I I appy are they ",'ho are still in that 
beautiful period of life, in \yhich they are pernlitted 
to lay their YO\VS at the foot of such altars !" '8 
The spirit in which this portrait is drawn 
Cdnnot fail to have evoked in 13eugnot's mind 
a recollection of the piquant revelations whose 
paternity is attributed to hinl by 1\lounier, the 
more so as J
eugnot gives a long account of his 
functions as Director-General of the Police, and 
says nothing \vhate\Ter about the anlazing letters 
fron1 the I sland of Elba. The only 111ention he 
111akes of I\Iounier's name is to 
otify 'the 
hatred that he bore to Napoleon in 18 14.' 9 
\ \7 e 111ay, therefor<.:, repel \vith contempt this 
insidious gossip, invented either by personal ani- 



 Count Beugnot, ' 
lén10ires,' t. i., p. 4 1 9. 
9 Tl . d .. 
.L01 ., t. 11., p. 2ï9. 
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n10sity or by the vilc desire to plcasc a I(ing not 
too scrupulous in the choice of his recreations. 
The \york of calun1ny, evcn \vhen unclean, 
,,"hen devoid of all foundation, is so pernicious 
that it is not enough to establish thc inlprobability 
of an dccusation. \Ve must carry the inquiry 
beyond refutation, and prove, to the confusion of 
the sycophc:tnts bent upon soiling his nlenlory, 
that, far from entertaining the abon1inable 
instincts attributed to hinl, Napoleon dhvays 
behaved to Pauline as a severe adviser, and not 
as a n1an in love \vith her charms. 
At \vhat period do they date the loye of 
0J apolcon for his sistcr Pauline? It \\Tas prob- 
ably not "'Then the family \vas either in Corsica 
or at 
Iarseilles, for at that time Pauline \vas 
thirteen at the outside. She was not \vith her 
brother again till the campaign in I taly, at 
l\IontebeIlo and Passeriano, and at that nlonlent 
Bonaparte, con1pletely given up to his passion 
for J oséphine, \vas not likely to ha\ e other 
amorous ideas in his head. In any case, he had 
none for Pa uline, \vhonl he n1arried, \vhen barely 
seventeen, to Leclerc, an officer of his staff 10 
N or can \ve place this fraternal ron1ance in the 
follo\ving year; Napoleon \vas in Egypt, Pauline 
\vas not. N either does the period of the 
18th Brunlaire, quickly foIIo\ved by the :i\Iarengo 
10 Foissy, 'La Famille Bonaparte depuis 1264,' p. 106. 
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can1paign, seenl a favourable date. If \ve con- 
sider the attitude of Napoleon to\vards his sister 
in 1802, it \\9ill be adnlitted that at that tinle she 
had no ascendancy O\Ter him. It \vas then that 
Leclerc \\Tas nlaking his preparations for the 
expedition to San Domingo, of \vhich he had 
been appointed Comnlander-in-Chief. Expatria- 
tion and a fare\vell to the scene of her worldly 
triunlphs \vere not dt all to the taste of Pauline. 
1\ ot\vithstanding his sister's entreaties, Napoleon 
insisted upon her acconlpanying her husband, as 
is proved by the menloirs of Lucien Bonaparte, 
confinned by those of Constant. ll The deter- 
nlination of Napoleon not to aIlo\v hill1self to 
be moyed by his sister's tears is accentuated by 
:Fouché, \vho says :l2 
'...\.s she refused to folIo\v Leclerc to San 
Don1ingo, she \vas transported in a litter, by 
order of Napoleon, on board the tlagshi p.' 
If \ve add, according to a \vi tness \vho cannot 
be suspected of partiality, that, 'by a spiteful 
arrangement of her powerful brother, she nla
le 
this long voyage in company with her husband 
and her ex-l
onleo, the handsolne F rèron,' l3 it \\"ill 
be granted that that \vas hardly the act of a lover. 


11 Constant, '
Ién10ires,' t. i., p. 165; J ung, '1fémoires de 
Lucien Bonaparte,' t. ii., p. 4 1 4. 
I') '1\ { ' . , . . 

 1\ en101res, t. 11., p. 44. 
l:i Jung, '
lémoires de Lucien,' t. ii., p. 4 1 4. 
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I n 1803, Pauline, no\'" \vido,," of G
n
ral Leclerc, 
\\"ho had died of yello\v fe\Ter, return
d fron1 San 
lJolllingo. 
'l'h(; First Consul, \vho kne\v \yhat she \vas, 
and did not \vish that her n10urning should be 
spent in an unseemly manner, put her under the 
charge of his brother Joseph and his excellent 
\vif
. She lodged in the house in the !{ue du 
Faubourg Saint-Ilonoré that Joseph then occu- 
pied.' 11 
That is not the sort of d \velling that lovers 
choose for their nlistresses. 
\ \Then Pauline's nlourning ended, 
 apoleon, \vho 
gave her a jointure of 500,000 frclncs (
20,000), 
arranged the ll1arriage bct\yeen her and Prince 
Calnillo Borghèse. l [' 
This Inarriage scenled as if it ought to be 
pleasing to Pauline in every respect. It ) Rorghèse 
\\ as a very handsolne nlan, with an inl111ense 
fortunc, diaillonds that eclipsed any in Paris, and, 
finally, \vhat until then had been unkno\vn in the 
faluily of the First Consul, the title of Prince. 
It \, c:lS no smalI gratification to Pauline to be 
announced as Princess Borghèse, \vhile her sister- 
in-knv, J oséphine, \vas as yet only l\Iadallle Bona- 
parte. Pauline, hO\\Tever, \vas, if possible, still 


H Duchesse d'l\brantès, '
Iémoires,' t. v., p. r 53. 
15 Ibid., t. V., p. 164. 
It> J ung, ' 1Iémoires de Lucien,' t ii., pp. ..J. I 5, ..J.! 6. 
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Inure pruud of o\vning. finer dianlonds than the 
,,"ife of the I;irst Consul. ./\.fter the nlarriage the 
Princess \\ ent to ROlne with her husband. 
If, fronl this l1l0nlent, Napoleon sonletilnes 
quitted his position as brother, it \vas to take 
up that of father. 'The follo\ving letter \vill prove 
this: 
, l\Iadame and dear sister, I have learned \vith 
regret that you have not the tact to confornl to 
the nlanners and custonlS of Ron1e, that you sho\v 
conteInpt for its inhabitants, and that your eyes 
are constantly turneJ towards Paris. Although I 
am occupied \\Tith lTIuch business, I wish to make 
kno\vn lny desires to you, hoping that you \vill 
confornl to thenl. 
'Love your husband and your family, be 
obliging, accomn1odate yourself to Roman habits, 
and keep well in n1Ïnd that if, at your age, you 
hearken to bad advice, you l11ust no longer count 
upon me. 
, As for Paris, you nlay be certain that you \vill 
never find any support here, and that I will never 
receive you \vithout your husband. If you quarrel 
with him, the fault will be yours, and France will 
be forbidden you. You "'Till lose your happiness 
and my affection.' l7 
This letter \vas deli \Tered to Pauline by Cardinal 
17 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. ix., p. 319, No. 7,674, 
April 6, 1806. 
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sch, \vho had r
ceiv
d by the sanlC couner 
special instructions couched in the follo\ving ternlS : 
, 1\1. Ie Cardinal, I send you a Jetter for l\12llcune 
Paulette . . . it is very annoying to nle to think 
that l\ladanle I30rghèse is So little a\Vé1re of ho\\ 
il11portant it is for her ",-elfarc to nlake herself 
thoroughly at honle at Ronle, and to join in the 
esteenl of the citizens of that inlportant city, a 
rc\vélrd \\'hich could not fail to be gratifying to a 
heart so good as hers. Once nlore I nlake knO\\ìl 
ll1Y wishes in the clearest and nlost enlphatic 
\vay. I hope she \vill confornl to them; be- 
sides, the arri val of her nlother \\-il1 give her an 
adviser equdl1y natural and valuable. Ten her, 
then, on 111Y part, that already she is not so beauti- 
ful as she \vas, that she \\rill beCOll1e nluch less so 
in a few years; but that. aIJ her life, she 111a)" be 
good, and \vorthy of esteenl. . . . She ought to 
study to please the fanlily of her husbc:lnd and clll 
the Ronlan nobility. and to give a tonè to society 
\vorthy of the rank she occupies, discountenancing 
those bad nlanners \vhich are put do\vn by people 
of good breeding-, even in the 1110st frivolous 
circles uf the capital.' 
Can anyone believe that such sentilllents, 
e
pressed by a Lrother to a sister, could Le the 
forerunners of culpable relations? .And one Blust 
insist on the point that th
se papers, so appro- 
priately corroborating the eyidcnce of contenl- 
YOLo II. 32 
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poraries, ""ere not invented to nleet the necessities 
of the case. They are authentic originals, still in 
existence, easily consulted. Can we say as n1uch 
of the prctended revelations of those who circu- 
late the disgraceful calumny? 
I n fact, the \vhole life of Napoleon contradicts 
the hideous deprdvity with vvhich they endeavour 
to charge hinl. Not only \vere his sentinlents 
opposed to such vileness, but all his acts attest the 
untruthfulness of his calumniators. 
H ad the relations between this onlni poten t 
Sovereign and his sister been in the SlTI all est 
degree suspicious, he wou]d not have refused 
her either honours or riches. N ow, Pauline, and 
this is not uninlportant, was, of all Napoleon's 
sisters, the one vvho had the least cause to praise 
his generosity. 
\Vhile Caroline became Queen of Naples, and 
Eliza Grand-Duchess of Tuscany, P duline all 
her life renlained titulary Princess of the little 
principality of Guastalla. She was perhaps the 
only one \vho ever had a refusal from the Enlperor. 
According to 1\1. de l\letternich, 'his sisters 
got froB1 him \vhatever they wanted.' l8 
Pauline \VdS even refused pern1ission to send 
a certain 11. 1\1 ichelot to Paris to look after her 
affairs in that capital. 19 


18 Prince 
letternich's ' 1\femoirs,' t. i., p. 286. 
19 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XV., p. II, April 2, 
180 7. 
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Nothing is so singular as that this charge of 
incest should have been n1ade against Napoleon. 
'[he \vhole of the eviùence of eye-\vitnesses con1- 
Lines to deol01ish it. "T'he Princess Pauline,' 
says 
Idl1e. L\ vrillon, 2(1 surrounded herself as 
much as she could with pretty won1en, and those 
\vho nlight be pleasing to the eye of the 
Enlperor.' L
ss gUdrded, Girardin says in his 
journal :2l 
 I hear of a new La \' al1ière \vho has 
cclptivateù our nlonarch, a young I ta1ian girl 
attached to the suite of the Princess I3orghèse, 
Vv.ho is, I anl told, snlall and blonde.' 
Other evidence on the subject of the accusation 
and its consequences \vill be found in Colonel 
J ung's 'l\Ien10irs of Lucien,'
2 and there is also 
extant in the collection of 1\1. I I enri Gautier- 
\1il1ars an autograph letter of Dr. Hal1é, \vhich 
has not hitherto been published, and \yhich 
thro\vs considerable light upon the vagaries of 
the l)rincess Pauline. 
I n 18 10 Pauline received orders from the 
Enlperor to quit the Court in1111ediately, on 
account of d \Vdnt of respect for l\Iaria-Louisa. 23 
Her charactcr Vvyas described by .l\.rnault in 
Iï9 6 :2.1 


->0 I h ' ' I ., .. 
- n er 
,emOlrs, t. 11., p. 139. 
:!l 'Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 339. 22 T. iiL, p. 202. 
:!;$ Constant, , 
lemoires,' t. i., p. 170; l"ouche, ' \Iéll1oires,' 
t. ii., p. 46. 
:!4 '11élTIoires d'un Sexagénaire,' t. iii., p. 34. 
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'She \vas the prettiest creature ever seen, 
and the \,.ildest ever imagined. She had no 
more dignity than a school-girl, talked unceas- 
ingly, laughed at everything and nothing, in1Í- 
tated the gravest personages, and thrust out her 
tongue at her sister-in-law when she was not 
looking. ' 
It \vas, indeed, the same Pauline \vho, in 1810, 
made a vulgar gesture with her fingers behind 
the back of lVlaria- Louisa. Napoleon chanced to 
see in a looking-glass what she was doing, and 
his anger may be conceived. 
He had beside him an Archduchess of Austria, 
\vho had been brought up in a Court governed 
by the strictest etiquette, and he naturaIIy feared 
that the Empress, unaccustomed to fatniliarity of 
any kind, would be furious at this childish and 
common trick. 
After this freak Pauline never reappeared at 
the Imperial Court. 
\\Te find her again at Elba in 1814. Her 
tender, expansive, and inlpetuous nature was 
touched by the misfortunes of her brother. 
Surely there is nothing strange in that, and it 
\vould have been a contrary attitude that should 
ha ve received blan1e. She and her mother joined 
him in Elba at the same time. 
\ \T e venture to think that Napoleon would 
never have refused to pay, for a mistress, a 
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small bin of sixty-t\VO francs thirty centimes 
(i" 2 os. 3 d .). 
And yet that is \vhat he did when General 
Bertrand, \vho occupied the post of Grand 
l\Iarshal of the Palace, presented to him a note 
which ran thus: 
'I have the honour of submitting to your 
l\Iajesty the sum expended upon eight \\'indow- 
blinds, pldced in the dra\ving-rooITI of Princess 
13orghèse. The canvas was provided by the 
Princess, and the expenses incurred anlount to 
sixty-two francs thirty centinles.' 
The Emperor wrote, \vith his own hand, on 
the nlargin : 
'As I did not order this expenditure, \vhich 
ought not to be charged to nlY 13udget, the 
Princess will pay it.'25 
Again, \ve find in the accounts left by l\Ionsieur 
Peyrusse, Treasurer of the Crown in the Island 
of Elba, a sum of 240 francs (L 9 I 2S.) \vhich, by 
direction of the Enlperor, 'should be paid by the 
Princess for the keep of her horses. '26 
l'hese econonlical calculations can hardly be 
reconciled \vith the habitual liberality of lovers. 
I t has even been pronounced curious that 
Pauline, \v hen the days of darkness caIne, should 


2j 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t xxvii., p. 4-l6, 
No. 21,670, Porto Ferraio, January 31,1815. 
21; Peyrusse, '
Ién10rial,' Appendix, p. 45. 
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have placed a portion of her large fortune at the 
disposal of her brother, and that she should have 
given him her diamonds, as a last resource, on 
the eve of the disastrous campaign which termi- 
nated at \ \T aterloo. I f this behaviour of Pauline 
to Napoleon be considered unusual or injudicious, 
then it must also be impossible to believe the 
human soul capable of any spark of nobility. It 
is not, ho\vever, uncommon to find great qualities 
in \VOlnen who are coquettes, capricious, and 
even light in their behaviour, as Princess 
Borghèse was. 
\ \Then her brother was in trouble, Pauline, 
struck by his great misfortunes, showed herself 
what she really was - a kind and charming 
creature. 
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Caroli1le Bonaparte and .JIurat: A.dvancenlent of 1\1 urat- 

Iarriage with Caroline - The Duchy of Berg - The 
Kingdonl of Naples-J nsatiable Ambition of Caroline- 
T'he Queen of Naples and General :\Ialet-( ;overnor of 
Paris-Diplonlacy-Relnoval of junot-Confidence of the 
Emperor in his Brother-in-law-l\Iurat quits his Post- 
CrÏ1ninal Intrigues at Naples-Forbearance of Napoleon 
-Signal Treason - Parody of the Island of Elba-Death 
of !\lurat. 


I T is difficult to believe one's eyes \vhen one 
reads that :\Iurat, IZing of Naples, husband of 
Caroline I
onaparte, laden as he "'as \vith 
I nl perial favours, \vas the first to betray the cause 
of the Ell1peror. One is inclined to believe one"> 
self even nlore the victinl of an absurd hallucina- 
tion \vhen one discovers that Caroline, the 
youngest sister of Napoleon, \vas, if not the in- 
spirer of, at least the accoll1plice in this notorious 
crime, anù \vas perfectly él\Vare of dll that \vas 
being done. 
\\Te are going to sho\v \vhat the Enlperor had 
done to deserve ')uch base ingratitude. 
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In the first place, \ve nlust declare that we 
have not the sl1lallest desire to deny to 
lurat 
his right to adnliration for his indonlitable and 
uncontested bravery. He gained nobly his rank 
and distinctions in the anny, and on that score 
he o\ves nothing to the Emperor. But he 
renlains his debtor for the royal titles \vith \vhich 
he \vas inyested, and which were not obtained 
by Inen like Berthier, N ey, Lannes, or DavolI t, 
all of \vhonl \vere as courageous as he, besides 
possessing infinitely nlore solid qualities. 
1\1 urat, son of an innkeeper at ßastide, near 
Cahors, 1 fornlerly assistant in a draper's shop at 
Saint Céré, 2 began his relations \vith Napoleon 
by an impudent move. \\Then the latter started, 
in 1796, for the first canlpaign in Italy, 
Iurat, 
provisional Colonel, although in reality only 
:\Iajor in the 2 I st regiment of Chasseurs, canle to 
the young ComInander-in-Chief, and said: 
'General, you have no Colonel aide-de-camp; 
you must have one, and I propose to follow you in 
that position.' 
1\I urat's appearance pleased Bonaparte, and he 
accepted his offer. 3 Thanks to his cleverness, 
1\1 urat obtained definite possession of the rank of 
Colonel. 


1 Bourrienne, , l\I
moires,' t. iii., p. 28 9. 
2 G 1 }\ f b ' M ' . ,. 8 
enera...ar at, en101res, t. 1., p. 4 . 
:3 l\larshal l\Iarmont, , Mémoires,' t. i., p. 9 6 . 
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N CÀt year he \vas a General, and in thclt 
capacity took part in the expedition to Egypt. 
Scarcely three nlonths after the 18th I3rulllaire, 
1\1 urat nlarried Caroline Bonaparte. 
'The marriage,' says Bourrienne,4 '\vas cele- 
brated at the Luxen1bourg, but with simplicity. 
The First Consul did not yet consider thdt his 
fanlil} affairs \vere affairs of State. I Ie held not, 
at that tinle, nluch nloney, and could only give his 
sister thirty thousand frdncs (,( 1,200) as a portion. 
F eeHng, hO\\-ge\Ter, the necessity of giving her a 
suitable \veLlding-present, and not having the 
l11eans of buying one, he took a diamond necklace 
belonging to his \\-.ife and presented it to the bride.' 
1\ 0 sooner \vas she married than Caroline, 
driven by boundless anlbition, began to interest 
herself energetically in the affairs of her husband. 
She over\yhelnled her brother \vith entreaties, su 
nluch so that he saiJ of her: 
, I nlust ahvays nleet 
Iadanle 1\1 urat in battle 
,- 
array. J 
It \vas also to her, 
I eneval tells us, that 
Napoleon one cIa y 
aid : 
, To hear you talk, one \vould think that I had 
robbed you of the inheritance of the Jette I(ing our 
father. '6 


4 '
Iémoircs,' t. iii., p. 29 1 . 
5 R d ' ' 1 . , . . . 
oc ercr, .J..\ emOlres, t. 111., p. 515. 
6 :\Iencval, , l\Iérnoires,' t. iii., p. 219. 
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This resistance, according to Napoleon's habit, 
\vas Inerely made for form's sake; witness the 
extraordinary and rapid rise of 1\1 urat, \vho was 
appointed successively Commander-in-Chief, 
GO\Ternor of Paris, l\larshal of France, Prince and 
High .l\cltl1iral, Grand-Duke of Berg and Cleves, 
and finally, in 1808, I(ing of Naples. 
Having attained these high dignities, the 
husband and wife both gave way to their special 
vanitIes. 
, 1\1 urat,' says F ouché,7 , had great courage and 
little wit.' 
\' ery proud of his fine appearance, his chief 
pride consisted in decking himself out in the nlost 
startling costumes. 
, X obody carried farther than he the absurdity 
of dress and the affectation of pomp.'s 
'fhis luxurious appearance formed a striking 
contrast with that of the Emperor, whose costume 
was proverbial in its simplicity. 
The Enlperor, with a snlile, once told 1\1 urat 
that he was the ' F ranconi of the army.'9 That 
this epithet was no exaggeration nlay be judged 
from the following portrait, drawn by Baron Fain 
on a field of battle : 
, 1\1 urat attracted and kept all eyes fixed upon 


7 "if"' . ,.. 6 8 TJ.. d. 

uem01res, t. 1I., p. 23 . 1ul . 
ft I) h d " b ' " 1 ' . , . 
. uc esse .-. rantes, ..\ emolres, t. VI., p. 400. 
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hilllself by his height, his brilliant costume, and 
the rich trappings of his horse. I I is face, his fine 
blue eyes, his large \vhiskers, his black hair 
lIIing 
in curls upon the collar of a Á'llrlka (a Polish coat), 
of \vhich the narrow sleeves were opened just 
belo\v the shoulder, excited attention. The collar 
of his coat was richly embroidered \vith gold; it 
was fastened round his \vaist by a gold band 
\vhence hung a light, straight-blcu.led sabre, like 
those of the ancient Ronlans, \vithout hilt or guard. 
'[he Prince generally \vore loose yello\\7 trousers, 
the seanlS of \vhich \\"ere se"Tn over \\"ith gold, 
and boots of yello\v leather or nankeen. 1'he 
brilliancy of his dress \vas increased by a large hat, 
trinl11led \vith \vhite feathers, \vith a broad border 
of gold, a large plunle COlllposed of four drooping 
ostrich-feathers, in the l1lidst of \\'hich rose a 
beautiful aigrette of heron's feathers. H is saddle 
and gilded stirrups \\ ere of f I ungarian shape. 
'T'he horse was covered \vith a lung, s\\ eeping 
saddle-cloth of sky-blue richly enlbroidered \vith 
gold; the bridle \vas nlagnifìcent, J etc. 10 
In this startling attire, \vhich alone denoted 
some pluck, 1\Iurat charged at the head of his 
troops. I I is vanity \vas not a little tlattered \vhen 
he Sél\V the 'Cossacks stup short to adlllire his 


10 Baron Fain,' ::\lanuscrit de 18 t 3,' t. ii., p. 282; 
Iajor 
d'Odc1eben, 'Récits d'un Tén10in Oculaire,' t. i., p. 201. 
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elnbroideries and the beautiful plulnes in his Polish 
cap. 'll 
'}'his theatrical display seems to have been the 
principal thought of 1\Iurat's limited brain. He 
ahva ys insisted that all the accessories of his toilet 
should be constantly renewed. I n whatever part 
of Europe the Inlperial armies nlight be, thither 
\vere sent fronl Paris large boxes of clothes for 
1\1 u rat. During one of his campaigns, 'in four 
nlonths,' says l\ladame d'Abrantès, 'his ostrich 
plumes alone cost him 27,000 francs (,61,040).'12 
This little defect, which savours more of 
carnival-tinle than of the regulations laid down for 
officers under arms, serves to prove the tolerance 
of the Emperor, who could by a word, to the 
great disdppointnlent of his elegant brother-in-Ia",?, 
have put a stop to this burlesque exhibition. 
I f in his household Murat seems to have 
monopolized, for his personal satisfaction, fen1inine 
tastes, Caroline, on the other hand, seenlS to have 
appropriated the rights ",-hich are usually con- 
sidered the appanage of the strong sex. 
'She bore,' said T alleyrancl, 'the head of d 
Crom",TeII upon the shoulders of a pretty 
\VOl1lan. '13 


The caustic l\I inister, at the sanle ti1l1e, made an 


11 F . , ' 1 . , .. 
am, ..L\ anuscnt, etc., 1. II., p. 52. 
12 '1\ 1 ' . , . 
l' el110lfes, t. VI., p. 400. 
13 1\1 I ' l\ .f" ' . , .. . 
. eneva , 
emOlres, 1. 111., p. 2 I 9. 
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allusion to thf'; 'grcat size of her hLad In propor- 
tion to the rest of hcr body. '14 
l\Iade hungry by the first princely honours 
that canle to her, Caroline, at that tilHe Grand- 
Duchess of Berg, clfter teUing herself thclt she 
nlight be a Queen as \vell as anyone else, 
began to \vonder \vhy she should not beconle 
an E nl press. 
l'he constant absence on the battlefield of the 
I
nlperor rendered a sudden vacancy of the throne 
possible at any nloment. Caroline nleasured hcr 
chances, and began to cast about for a meanC) 
\vhereby her husband nlight be declared Elllperor 
in case the opportunity occurred. Caroline, it 
had been settled by decrees, could not succeed 
Ly natural descent, and her imagination, fertile 
as it \vas unscrupulous, suggested other ideas to 
her. 
Looking at the probabilities of events, she 
began to \vonder \vhat \yould happen if Napoleon 
accidentally died. 13y a curious coincidence she, 
in her palace of the Elysée, \vhich she o\\'ed to 
the generosity of her brother, elaborated a plan 
exactly similar to that inlagined by General :\Ialet 15 
in his prison. These t\VO combinations could 
only succeed by leaving out of account the hnvs of 


14 Duchesse d' Abrantès, 'l\Iénloircs,' t. ii., p. 23 I. 
15 General 
IaIet was shot in 18I2 for reporting the death of 
Napoleon and attempting to seize the governmcnt.-Tralls1all J r. 
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the Elnpire, and they diffcreù in this particular, 
that 
Ialet, in his inlpatience, belieyed that the 
ne\\"s \yas true, and acted accordingly, \\"hile 
Caroline \vaited patiently, at least "'"e will hope so, 
until the death of her brother should be positiycly 
certal n. 
I n order to be prepared for this event, she, in 
comnlon \\Tith the celebrated conspirator, kne\\r 
that the first step was to gain over the Governor 
of Paris. 1'0 effect this, l\lalet had nothing but 
his boldness; Cdroline held other \veapons, and 
undertoqk the easy task of seducing the Governor, 
at that time General J unot. 
She succeeded perfectly in her atten1pt, not a 
very difficult one for a young and pretty wonlan. 
J unot, who was scarcely thirty-six years of age, 
\vas far fronl suspecting the machinations that 
underlay the denlonstrations of his nlistress. Of 
course she could not straightway propose a 
compact to the Governor - his devotion to 
K apoleon was fanatical, and "'Tould have upset 
everything; but she could so arrange that, '\\Then 
the day and hour arrived, J unot could refuse her 
nothing. '16 
She ended Ly inspiring the General with a 
blind passion. Car:oline knew that yery often the 
surest lllethod by which a \\'Onlan nlay captivate 
a nlan consists in abandoning all reserve, and, if 
16 Duchesse d'Abrantès, '
Iélnoires,' t. vi., p. 4 0 5. 
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necessary, COlllpron1Ïsing hcr O\VI1 reputation. In 
order tu cnsnare the General nlore conlplctely, 
she did not hesitate to nlake herself talked about 
with hinl. 
'She used to go to the play in the General's 
box, driving to the theatre in his carriclge. It 
\vas not rare to see J unot's cdrriage standing 
at inlproper hours in the courtYdrd of the 
Elysée. '17 
This intill1acy, and the plots that served as its 
nlainspring, were not a great secret. Girardin, 
in his journal, l8 describes ho\v, after a conversa- 
tion \yith the Enlpress, he heard' people talking 
about the intinlacy bet\veen Caroline and J unot.' 
And he adds: 
'Things \vere so arranged that 
I urat \vould 
have succeeded the Elnperor, had the latter been 
killed. ' 
Caroline's calculations \vere even deeper than 
that. I( nowing ho\v necessary foreign support 
\vould be to her \vhen her plan caIne to the point 
of execution, she \vas full of attentions to the 
diplonléltic body. If \ye are to believe F ouché's 
statelnent, borne out by 1\Idlle. A vrillon, she did 
not sho\v herself insensible to the honlage of 
Prince l\Ietternich. l9 


Ii Duchesse d' Abrantès, 'l\Iémoires,' t. yii., p. 129. 
IS 'Journal ct Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 319. 
19 !\Idlle. .A vrillon, ' !\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 353; Fouche, ' 
I e- 
moires,' t. ii., p. I8!. 
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On the sanle subject \VC find in the nlenloirs of 
::\Iadalne de !{élTIUsat : 
'l\Ietternich seenled attached 

I urat, and preserved for her a 
long lTIaintained her husband on 
Naples. '20 
The Emperor, on his return from the interview 
at Tilsit, "9as quickly infornled of the little 
ronlance that Caroline had spun with J unot, 
and it \vill easily be understood that, depending 
as it did upon his own death, it ,,'as hardly likely 
to be pleasant to hinl. He scarcely considered 
the political side of the intrigue, ho\yever, nor did 
he fly into a frenzy of passion, as \ve are told \vas 
his custom. He contented himself with separating 
the pair. 
\ V e have said that J unot knew nothing of the 
plot. and that he \vas nlerely being used as a 
stepping-stone. He \vished to believe hinlself 
loved for his own sake, and was not without 
affection for Caroline. Consequently, his despair 
\vas extreme when he \vas sent for by Napoleon 
and given orders to start for Lisbon as Ambas- 
sdclor, \vhile at the same tinle he was to have 
command of the arnlY of observation in the 
Gironde. 
'So you banish me! \\That nlore could you 
have done had I conlnlitted a crinle ?' was his cry 


to 1\Iadame 
feeling which 
the throne of 


20 ' 1\1 ' . , . . . 8 
1 emOlres, t. HI., p. 4 . 
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\vhen he realized that his Be\V function':) ,,'cre In 
reality cl ùisgrace. 
· \T au have conllnitted no crinlc, but you have 
cOlnn1itted a n1istake. I t is nccessary thclt you 
should leave Paris for a tinle, in order to put an 
end to the rUlllours connecting your name \vith 
that of 111Y sister. You shall have unlin1ited 
authority at Ijsbon. Go, Iny old friend; the 

Iarshal's bâton a\vaits you there. Believe 111e, 
your o\vn glory is the real reason \yhy I send 
'0) 1 
you. - 
Such \vere the Emperor's \vords as reported by 
:\Iaùall1e J unot. They do not display excessive 
se\Teri ty. 
Critics may attempt to insinuate that Caroline's 
lover tried to turn to his profit :'\ apoleon's speech, 
but the fact \vill still reillain that J llnot \vas sent 
tu Portugal, charged \vith a 111ission through 
\yhich he nlight acquire glory, and \\.hich eyentu- 
allv gained for hinl the title of Duke d'Abrantès. 
N or "'as Napoleon less kind to his sister. I Ie 
\vished to appear to kno\y nothing of her little 
consplracy. 
I n the follo\ving year 1\1 urat \\
as J1lade }(ing 
of N dples, cll1Ù thus \vas realized the dearest 


tl Duchesse ù'..\brantès, 'l\[émoires,' t. vii., p. I is. It 1l1ay 
be added that in the original the Emperor's speech is in the 
second person singular, implying great familiarity and affection. 
-Translator. 
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"wish of Caroline's heart, that of sitting upon a 
throne. 
Her stay at Naples was well calculated to 
please the ne\v Queen. Her royal husband, 
alnlost ahvays \\With the arnlY, left to her the care 
of the regency, and she enjoyed every satisfac- 
tion Jreanled of by her ambition. She held the 
reins of Government and received incense from 
courtiers, 'whose muscles are nlore supple in 
I talr than anY"There else,' says l\1dlle. A vrillon. 
'[his hunlility \vas in no way displeasing to Queen 
Caroline, for having on one occasion taken careful 
notice of the Court of France, during a visit to 
Paris, she remarked to the Empress, · One reigns 
no\vhere so \vell as at Naples. '22 
K apoleon had at last succeeded in restoring 
tranquillity in one quarter. Caroline, at the head 
of a kingdonl, pleasantly flattered by courtiers 
"with elastic spines; 1\1 urat, disguised as a King 
in a play, riding by the side of 
 apoleon, \vho \vas 
hidden by his brother-in-Ia\v's nlagnificent plunles : 
both \vere in a state of perfect bliss. 
l'heir happiness was such that the very idea of 
being deprived of it rendered then1 guilty of the 
nlost cynical treachery recorded in history. 
111 relating here the melancholy episodes in the 
life (,f the !{ ing of Naples, all synchronous \\Ti th 
the decline and fall of the Enlpire, we shall nlost 
22 l\Idlle. A vrilIon, 'l\Ién10ires,' t. i., p. 355. 
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frequently use the nan1e of 
lurat, but \ve \vish it 
to be understood that his \vife must be regarded 
as absolutely associated with him in all his under- 
hand cOll1binations. Indeed, it is nlore than likely 
that she instigated then1, fur she was not a \VOnlan 
to alIo\v her husband to accolnplish deeds that she 
\vould have disapproved. Be that as it nlay, \ve 
have sought in vain for any protest on her part, 
any token of affection for Napoleon, \vho \\'as 
abandoned, betrayed, and even fought against, b) 
1\1 urat. 
I n 181 2, like ship\vrecked sailors on a desert 
island of ice, dragging thenlselves through 
sno\vdrifts, nliserably clad, frozen, starved, ex- 
hausted, the French anny \vas ll1aking its \,'ar 
back from l\Ioscû\v, a prey to an indescribable 
feeling of torpor, fron1 v;hich it \vas alone aroused 
by the attacks of the Russians and the hope of 
son1e ne\v opportunity of earning distinction. It 
\vas thcre that, pardlyzcd and \vorn out by the 
rigours of an appalling \\rinter, scarcely able to 
hold their \'"eapons in their aching hands, 
redoubtable in spite of aU, fleeing before the 
cold, yet ahvays ready, invincible cllthough 
conquered. prepared to face and rout the enelny, 
these inllnortal soldiers called forth the adnliratiol1 
of the \vhole \vorld by the eXéllnple they gave of 
the highest Inilitary virtues, herois111 in distress. 
abnegation in suffering. 
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Having discovered the serious incidents con- 
nected \\lith l\Ialet's conspinlc), Napoleon was in 
haste to return to Paris, pdrtl y to consolidate his 
Government, and partly to organize fresh arnlies 
to oppose against the enenlies \vho threatened to 
invade France. 
On Decenl ber 5, 181 2, at Slnorghoni, he Inade 
over to 1\1 urat the conlmand of the glorious 
remains of the Grand Army, pursued and dogged 
by the Russians. The Enlperor thought he 
could not do better than turn to his brother-in-law 
under such painful circumstances. 
Shortly after accepting this confidential task, 
on January 16, 1813, \vithout any apparent 
n10tive but his good - \vill and pleasure, 1\1 urat 
resigned the comlnand, and started for Naples. 
In sending an account of l\lurat's departure, 
l
erthier wrote: 
'Sire, a Royal aide-de-canlP brought nle, at 
noon, a letter from H . IV!. the I<'ing of N' aples. 
a copy of which is herein enclosed. I begged 
the l{ing to retain con1mand of the army. I Ie 
answered me that his decision was irrevocable. I 
do not permit myself to make any reflections upon 
his l\Iajesty's conduct. '23 
For a soldier of l\Iurat's value to conlnlit the 
crime of abandoning his conlmand in presence of 
the enemy, there must have been some very 
.,
 B F ., M . d 8 ,. 6 

. aron aln, anuscnt ell 3, t. 1., p. 3. 
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po\\'erful Illotive. Thi
 111oti\Te \\.as not to be 
found in Poland, \vhcncc he retreated. I t existed 
at Naples, \vhere the I,-ing's presence \vas 
urgently de111andcd, on account of understandings 
\vith the cnenlics of I:; rance, to saye the throne (Jf 
Naples aJnid the ruin of the Empire; this last 
catastrophe \vas foreseen from that tinle for\vard 
with a perspicacity that does honour to Neapolitan 
diplolnacy. 
The Ell1peror took none of the rigorous 
nlcasures that \vould have been amply justified by 
this act of insubordination. 
On J anuélry 23 he \\Tote to Eugène de 
Beauharnais, \\.ho had succeeded 
Iurat in the 
conlnlclnd of the Grand .L\nny : 
, I consider the conduct of the I,-ing of X aples 
Illost extraordinary, so lnuch so that I have half a 
mind to ha \'e hinl arrested for the sake of exanl pIe. 
He is a brave 111an on a field of battle, but \\'ants 
the po\ver of co 111 bination and nloral courage. '24 
1\ ext day, \\Titing to his sister, the Ell1peror says: 
"rhe I,-ing quitted the ann)' on the I 6th. Your 
husband is a very brave 111an on a battlefield, but 
\veaker than a \VOll1an or a nlonk \vhen out of 
sight of the eneJny. He has no 1110ral courage. '2
 
IIlllncdiately on his return tu Naples, 1'1 urat 


:?-l 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t, :-..xiv., p. 410, 
Ko. 19,490, Fontainebleau, January 23, 1813. 

5 Baron Fain, 'f\[anuscrit de 1813,' t. i., p. 64; 
apoleon 
to his sister Caroline, January 24, 1813 
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found that, under the leaders of his policy, he 
had no nlore ,,-ill of his O\\-Tn than an inanimate 
marionette that dances across the stage according 
as its strings are pulled. . 
It \vas said at Naples that, at all risks, the 
support of Austria n1ust be secured. They \vere 
thus playing a double game. If Austria con- 
tinued to support Napoleon, \\That better supporter 
could they have \\Tith the latter than his o\yn father- 
in-Ia\v ? I
 as seemed most probable, Austria 
\vere to join the coalition against France, Naples 
\,"ould, in that case, be on the strongest side. 
'The first negotiations \vith the Court of 
Vienna,' says Fouché,26 'were managed by Count 
de :\Iier, Austrian l\Iinister at Naples.' 
F ouché was, in all probability, well infornled. 
\Ve read in Talleyrand's memoirs 27 that '1\1011- 
sieur Fouché was carrying on an intrigue with 
Queen Caroline, 1\1 urat's wife.' 
Under the direction of this political sharper, 
even further precautions were taken. The 
Emperor of Austria might feel hanlpered in his 
nlüvements by family considerations, and nlight 
decide to renlain neutral. Therefore, \vithout 
any shame, they tried to approach England, the 
deadly enemy of Napoleon. 
, Negotiations,' says F ouché, 28 'were opened 


26 '1\ 1 ' . ,.. 6 .,- ' M ' . , . . 
H emOlres, t. 11., p. 1 9. -. emolres, t. 11., p. J 47. 
98 ' 1\1 ' . , .. 6 
- en101res, t. 11., p. I 9. 
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\vith Lord I
cntinck, Comnlanùcr of the English 
forces in Sicily, and J oachinl [
1uratJ; and Lord 
J
Lntinck even haù an interview on the island of 
Ponza. ' 
On the other hand, Caulaincourt says: 
· \ \T e \vere quite aware of the intrigues going 
on bet\veen 1\1 urat and Lord I
entinck; an inter- 
yie\\t \vith that Englishnlan had taken place on 
the island of PonZLl. On learning this,' continues 
the l1uke of \Ticenza, 'the Emperor fle\v into a 
yiolent passion, anù said to me: "1\1 urat is either 
a traitor or a nladll1an. l
 e deserves to be shot, 
or to be sent to Charenton ;iH there can be no 
nlediunl." '30 
\\T e nlay settle 
 apoleon's doubt by declaring 
l\Iurat to have been both a traitor and a nlad- 
ll1an. He \vas a traitor because he returned by 
an abonlinable clnd un",'orthy action the benefits 
of the Ell1peror; he was a fool, inaslnuch as he 
\vould not understand that he \Vc:lS nlerely a 
satellite, and did not see that the fall of the 
Il11perial planet nlust infallibly drag \vith it cllI 
that gravitated in its orbit. 
\ \Thile the Court of Naples \vas spinning the 
\veb of its astute policy, Napoleon gained the 
victories of Lutzen and ßautzen oyer the allied 
forces. l'he question then arose at 
 clples, 



H The Bedlam of France.-Tra//s/ator. 

:II Duke of \Ticen/a, 'Souvenir
J' t. i., p. 222. 
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\'vhether it \\Tould not be \yell to 111ake friends 
again \vith the Enlperor, upon \Vh0111 fortune 
seetned once nlore to be snliling, as, \\Tith S0l11e 
) oung inexperienced conscripts, ",'ithout artillery 
and \vithout cavalry, he had just beaten the 
forn1Ïdable armies of the coalition! \\Tith a 
perfect acquaintance "'Tith Napoleon's character, 
with an absolute confidence in his weakness 
towards his fanlily, Caroline was charged to 
intercede with her brother for the restoration of 
I\Iurat. The result ,vas exactly as they had 
anticipated. Napoleon, "rho could not bear 
malice, yielded to the solicitations of his sister, 
and during the anl1istice at Dresden 1\1 urat 
retook his place at the head of the French 
cavalry. 
The- renewal of hostilities brought about the 
speedy defeat of the French arnlS, and the final 
stroke was given at Leipsic, October 18, 18 r 3. 
\ \Tithout the loss of a nl0nlent, 1\1 urat returned to 
the allies; and on October 22 or 23, on leaving 
Napoleon's tent, he went straight frunl thence to 
the enenlies' outposts. There he had a secret 
intervie\v with the Austrian General, Count de 
l\Iier. 
The latter, in the nanle of the coalesced 
Powers, guaranteed to the King of Naples his 
dOlninions, on the expressed condition of furni
h- 
ing no troops to France, either in tnen or in 
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n1uney, and of abandoning then and there the 
anny and the cause of the r
lnperor N (lpoleon. 31 
Strong in this assurance, 
I urat quitted the 
I
nlpLror nc'\:t day at f
rfllrt, 'on the ground that 
his presence \"'"as indispensable at K aples in order 
to (IClc/ut his kingclo111. ,

 
The I{ing of 
 aples started \vith protestations 
of 
t
rnal devotion to his brother-in-hnv on his 
lips. K apoleon, in ignorance of the treachery of 
the previous day, 'could not take l
ave of his old 
cOlnpanion-in-arnls \yithout en1bracing hin1 se\.eral 
ti111
s ov
r. ':3:3 


This confidence on th(: part of the Emperor 
",-as encouraged by 
I urat as long as possible. 
1'he progress of the Enlpcror's enlightenment Ccln 
be traced in the official docun1ents. 
On Decenl ber"" I 8 I"" he \\Tote to E uo-ène . 
J' J' b . 
. 1'he I
 ing- of Naples sends lne \vorcl that he 
\vill soon be at Bologna \\-ith 30,000 lncn. I t is a 
great comfort to 111e to have nothing to fear no\v 
for Italy. .i \ct \vith the I
 ing as far as possible, 
and be as pleasant to hiln as you can. so clS to get 
all ) ou can out of hiln. '
H 
N clpoleon's security \vas not to last long. 


"I I ) k f "' T. , C' ., . . 
" u -e 0 v Icen/a, ......ouvenlrs, part 11., t. I., p. 3 ï 3. 
:
2 Ibid., part i., t. i., p. 277. 
'13 F . " [ . d ,.. 0 
. . aIl1, ..\ anuscnt e 1813, t. 11., p. 400. 
3-1 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XXVI., p. -+85, 
No. 20,963. 
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l\I urat's arn1Y ",Tas advancing indeed, but with 
,,"hat object? Eugène told the story in a letter 
to his \vife : 
'Tilnes are beconling very anxious, nlY be- 
loved A Ugustd, especially on account of these 
accursed N eapoIi tans. \ \T as there ever greater 
treachery, not to declare thenlselves and to 
continue to advance behind us !,35 

 0 doubt 1\1 urat's wife nlust bear an enormous 
share of responsibility for her part in this cowardly 
treachery. Caroline was nlore than the accom- 
plice, she was the nlost active agent, and con- 
ducted as a sovereign the negotiations with the 
enenlies of France and of her brother. 
· lVlonseigneur,' \vrites the Duke of Otranto to 
Prince Eugène, 'a letter frolTI Prince l\letternich 
has decided the Queen of Naples to enter into the 
coali tion. '36 
Convinced at length of the felony of the King 
of Naples, Napoleon gave vent to this one cry. 
I t is contained in a letter to F ouché, whose real 
share in this abon1inable treason he did not 
kno\v. 
'The conduct of the King of Naples is in- 
fan1ous, and for that of the Queen no word is 


:
j 1\1 arsha
 1\íarmont, 'l\lémoires,' t. xi., p. 45 2, January 25, 
I 8 I 4. 
:Jß Planat de Ia Faye, 'Le Prince Eugène en J814,' p. 36, 
letter dated January 2 I, 1814. 
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bad enough. I hope I nlay Ii ve long enough to 
avenge France anù Inyself for such an outrdge 
and sllch horrible ingratitude.'37 
Notwithstanding the contenlpt \vith \vhich the 
I
ll1peror regarded 1\Iurclt's actions, he tried yet 
again to bring hinl back into the path of honour. 
, I desire,' he ",.rites to Joseph Bonaparte, , thclt 
you should send one of your people to the IZing 
of Naples with clll speed, that you should write to 
hinl, pointing out very clearly the iniquity of his 
conduct, and offering to be his internlediary with 
Jne. \\T rite also to the Queen, \vhose ingratitude 
nothing can justify, and \vhich has revolted even 
the Allies. '38 
N either the Enlperor's hunliliation nor his 
appeals to their gratitude could nlake the Court 
of Naples renounce the fratricidal struggle froln 
which they anticipated the preservation of their 
kingdonl. 
'']'he I
 ing of Naples has at length taken off 
his lnask; he attacked us yesterday 1110rning at 
Reggio with bet\veen 18,000 and 20,000 nlen !'39 
Though Napoleon sho",.ed lnercy to 1\1 urat, he 
received his chastisenlent fronl the hands of those 


3; 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I.,' t. xxvii., p. 151, 
Ko. 21,239, February 13,1814. 
:IS Ibid., t. xxvii., p. 250, 
o. 21,382, Troyes, February 26, 
] S I 4. 
:I!I 
Iarshal :t\Iannont, ' l\[émoires,' t. vi., p. 159, letter fron1 
Eugène to Prince
s 6\ugllsta, 
rantua, 
[arch 9, 1814. 
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to \VhOnl he haù allied hin1self for the purpose of 
betraying his country and his benefactor. 
Dethroned by the coalition of l\lay 19, 18 I 5, 
he ""as shot at Pizzo in Calabria on October 13 of 
the satne year,40 the very day on ",.hich, a pign1Y 
parodying the giant of Elba, he attetnpteù to 
reconquer his throne by diselnbarking un- 
expectedly upon the coast of Naples. 
After examining, as we have just done, the 
relations of the Emperor \vith each men1 ber of 
his fan1ily, nlay we not regret that his reputation 
as an inflexible despot was so little deserved, that 
he had not the strength to stifle in hinlself the 
feelings which always pro111pted hin1 to seek the 
happiness of his relations; and nlay we not also 
deplore, if we only consiJer the interests of 
France, that he \\-Tas not the savage and in- 
exorable nlaster depicted by his calun1niators ? 
\ \That other conclusion can we draw from this 
study, when we see his nearest and clearest 
working to destroy his prestige in the eyes of 
Europe, \vhen \ve see thenl driven by forgetful- 
ness of the primary duties of gratitude to C0I11- 
promise all the interests conln1itted to them, \vhen, 
from their childhood upwards, they had never 
ceased to be the objects of Napoleon's inexhaust- 
ible tenderness? 


40 General Franceschetti, , l\1émoires sur les Évènen1ents qui 
ont précédé la 
Iort de Joachim 1.' 
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I. 


Pamphlets of the Restoration-H.ecent Libels. 


TIlE critics of the Restoration, in their interested 
or invented \vritings, have made i\ apoleon, long 
a Sovereign by universal suffrage, a spiteful, repul- 
sive being, incapable of assinlilation \vith the rest 
of his fello\\'-creatures. 
Such exaggerated judgnlents, fornled anlidst 
the tUf1noil of virulent hatred and greedy éllnoi- 
tion, are in lnost cases rectified sooner or later. 
TÏIne rolls on, and leaves facts at a distance 
\vhich enables us to observé thenl fronl a nlore 
correct point of vie\\r, in their true proportions. 
'I'his rule of perspectiye has been nullified, so 
to speak, \vi th regard to the nlenlory of 
 apoleon. 
Successive epochs have produced \\Titers Jeter- 
nlined to find the Elnperor abnornlal. l'hese 
author
, influenced by rancour or prejudice, sonlC- 
tilnes by both, ha'''e ll1acle the saine attacks on 
hinl. 'rh
 fornl changes, but the systenl is inl- 
111ovable; the portraits clra\\ïl by theln are only 
shaJu\vs, the substance is \vanting. 
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j\ panlphleteer in 18 14, in the pclY of the 
English, thus described Napoleon: 
· N eyer did hun1an being unite in hin1self so 
n1uch tyranny, petulance, luxury, filthy debauchery 
and a yarice, as "N apoleon Bonaparte. Nature 
had never before produced such a horrible 
being. '1 
A renegade, \\Tho had been loaded \vith favours 
by Napoleon, hesitated not to say, \vhen the 
tilne had come to pay his court to Louis X\' I II. : 
, 'rhis nlan, who \\tTas educated in n1ilitary cafés, 
and \vho preserved their manners and language. 
can only be the enenlY of all that is refined, anù 
of all that contains a shade of that liberty ",'hich 
good society always maintains, and without \vhich 
no society is possible.'2 
The reign of Louis Philippe put an end to the 
diatribes against Napoleon. As the En1peror's 
coffin approached the shores of France, it created 
so much enlotion that even calumny was nlute. 
After this calnl, and the silence inlposed by the 
Second En1pire, it seemed as if an end had been 
put to these calumnies; but even in our o\vn days 
\-\Titers have not blushed to rene\\T their abuse, 
and have shown thenlselves in no degree inferior 


] 'Secret l-listory of the Cabinet of Napoleon Bonaparte,' 
by Lewis Goldsmith, pp. 71-99, London and Paris, 1814. 

 
Ionsieur de Pradt,' I-listoiredel'An1bassade de Varsovie,' 
p. 45, Paris, 181 5. 
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to the \vri ters uf the Restoration. II ere arc the 
word
 of an author \vritten in 18ï2 :3 
'Bonaparte, that Italian conj urcr, hesi tateù at 
no savage trick, no cruel tragedy, lie, contradic- 
tion, or violence. IIo\v instructive and how 
anlusing is the high-handeù n1anner in which he 
treated his suborùinates! He oppressed for the 
sake of oppressing, and bullied for the nlere 
pleasure of bullying.' 
Finally, the Sclnle subject has been taken up 
again by a very enlinent philosopher, who has 
clothed it \vith all the chdrnls of his style anù the 
po\ver of his language :4 
, It \vas selfishness, not inert, but active and all- 
invading, proportioned to the activity and extent 
of his faculties, developed by education and 
circunlstances, exaggerated by success and oll1ni- 
potence, until it becanle a nlonster, until it built 
up in the lnidst of hunlan society a colossal 
J1f.yseif, \vhich was perpetually spreading out its 
rdPdcious and tenacious tentacles in e\.er-\videnin6" 
circles, annoyed at all resistance, intolerant of all 
independence.' He tenninates \vith the natural 
conclusion, , He \vas cssen tially unsociable.' 


:: l\Iario Proth, , Bonaparte,' Paris, 1872. 
4 Henri Taine, 'Origines de la France Contenlporaine,' , I e 
Régime :\Ioderne,' t. i., PI>. 62, 105. See also Lanfrey's 
critici
nl of KapoIcon, published after the fall of the Second 
Empire. 
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The basis of the ideas, one sees, is unchanged. 
All these judglllents are identical. \Vithout 
wishing to draw up a case against anyone, and 
\\rhilst guarding against turning this work into the 
brief of a public prosecutor, in order to nlake 
the truth manifest we are compelled to con1bat 
the last \veighty attack which has been made on 
Napoleon. Our task would be an easy one if it 
were sin1ply to refute the works written in 18 14. 
Those were only, it may fairly be said, personal 
appreciations, not comparable in importance to 
the elaborate studies made by existing authors 
who have consulted contradictory documents. It 
is with these last writers, then, that we must do 
battle; we are armed with the same weapons, 
and at the distance at which we each of us stand, 
from events and men, \ve con1n1and the same 
panorama. I n opposition to that \vhich they 
have seen ",Te place the result of our own observa- 
tions, with the sole end of establishing the truth, 
freed from all prejudice, from all animosity, from 
all concession to political partisanship, and also 
fronl all fascination and all hero-worship. 
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II. 


Comparison between Louis XIV. and Napoleon-The Founder 
and the Heir-The Code de la CivlÏité. 


I X principle, it seems to us equitable to set aside 
the comparison bet\veen Louis XIV. clnd Napoleon 
established by !\Ionsieur Taine. 
, Generally, and especially in France,' he says, 
, the Prince divides his day into t\VO parts, one for 
business and the other for society. To sll1ile at a 
repartee, even to nlake one hinlself occasionally, 
to jest or tell a story, such \vas Louis's rule in 
his dra\ving-roonl. rrhere ,vas nothing similar in 
Napoleon. '1 
According to us, no parallel can be established 
bet\veen the t\VO so,"ereigns. Can \\"e expect the 
same rcsults fronl the cerenlonious education of one 
\vho had been I{ing since he \vas five years old, 
and fro111 one \vho held bLLn Lducated as a Loy on 
the foundation of one of the Governnlent schools? 
, IJouis X I \T., \vho o\\Ted his succe

 to the nloral 
forces accunlulated by his t\\"O predecessors, anc1 
1 H T . ' 0 ..' . S 
. alne, nglnes, etc., t. 1., pp. 9, 9 0 . 
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to the intelligence that their reparatory reigns had 
brought to the front, \vas not long in wasting this 
precious inheritance.'2 
These are the words, of l\Ionsieur Ie Play, one 
of the profoundest thinkers of our time, and one 
of the most erudite observers of our history. 
l\Iatters were very different when Napoleon 
came into power. \Ve \vill take from l\Ionsieur 
Taine himself the description of France at that 
period: 
'The "'Thole of society was dissolved. Of its 
disaggregated millions of atoms there remained 
not one kernel of cohesion or of stable co- ordina- 
tion. It \vas impossible for ci\Til France to 
reconstruct herself-as inlpossible as it "'Tould be 
to build a Notre Dame or a St. Peter's \vith the 
nlud and dust of the roads. '3 
I The t\yO pictures are striking. I f we might 
borrow a cOlnparison fro 111 nlodern things, \ve 
\vould say that Louis X I V. resen1bles an engineer 
",-ho gets on to his engine in a railw-ay-station, 
finds steam up, a good provision of cOdl and water, 
the nlachinery well oiled, and \vith a skilful stoker; 
Napoleon resembles an engineer who has to start 
again on its journey an engine that has been upset 
'\ and broken to pieces on an eIl1banknlent. 
( K othing could Le more complete than the 
2 F. Ie Play, 'La Réforme Sociale en France,' t. i., p. 128. 
3 H. Taine, 'Origines,' etc., t. iii., p. 632. 
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differcnce bet\veen thcln. L.ouis XI \T. reigned, 
N apolcon founded. 
'fhe Elnperor WetS not like a proprietor ,,-ho by 
right of inherital1ce has had nlerely to instal1 hinl- 
self in a conlfortably fitted-up dwelling. I Ie \VdS 
the architect \vho rebuilds a 111ansion 011 a deserted 
estate. I I e had to superintend all the \\'orklnen, 
to direct them, to point out to each one his \vork 
and ho\v to do it-because they had forgotten the 
la\vs of a good organization, they \vere ignorant 
of the rules applying to an orderly condition of 
things. By da\vn of day he ",-as first ett the \vorks, 
going fronl basenlent to suml1lit of the building, 
cli,nbing the ladders, striding over the scaffoldings, 
lashing S0t11e, urging on others, setting an exanlple 
of indo111itable energy to all. 
F'or the cOtnpletiol1 of his work, too, he \vas 
constantly obliged io travel great distances, to 
fight great battles, and even at that distance his 
\\Tas the only 1110tive po\ver of his fello\v-\\"orkers, 
scattered as they ,vere throughout Europe, etnd it 
\vill be surely seen that it \vas exorbitant to ask of 
1\ apoleon that he shuuld constantly sI11ile like an 
indolent soyereign. 
But anything extraordinary, il11probable, e\.- 
aggcrated, attributcd to a 1110narch, sh( )uld be 
regarded \\.ith suspicion, and not placed on record 
\vithout the 1110st searching cxanllnatlOI1. \ \That 
a lesson it should he to us to see to-day, 
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for the first tinle, reduced to its real proportion, 
the fanlous scene of violence that is supposed 
to have occurred between Napoleon and Lord 
\ Vhit\vorth, English Alnbassador, before the 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens! The 
following account is taken fronl a book whose 
least tendency is to rehabilitate Napoleon: 
'All historians have given of this scene an 
account \vhich is nlerely a servile reproduction of 
that given by Alison in his" History of Europe." 
He, as is well known, represen ts 
 apoleon as 
addressing a long and violent tirade to Lord 
\\Thit\\rorth ; he even makes a mistake in the date 
of the interview, and adds: "This violent out- 
burst, accentuated by the gestures that aCC0111- 
panied it, nlade the English An1bassador fear for 
a moment that the First Consul was about to 
strike hinl." 'rhis story, as it turns out, IS 
absolutely without foundation, as is proved by 
Lord \ \Thitworth's own despatch, no\v publisheJ 
for the first time at full length.'4- 
Thus \ve have had to wait ninety years for 
a conscientious historian who would search anlong 
the British archives for the authentic docunlent, 
and who would reduce to its proper proportions 
a diplomatic incident that previous \vriters have 
treated as an un preceden ted scandal. 
Like all men occupied \vith business of vast 
4 Oscar Browning, 'England and Napoleon in 1803.' 
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ill1portance, Napoleon had his moments of 
inlpatience. It \\"ould be ridiculous to deny it ; 
but did his inIpatience go the length of the 
hdbitual brutality attributed to hinI, of \vhich the 
kick in the stomach, supposed to have been given 
to Volney, is quoted as a proof?:J 
1'hree authors are summoned in support of this 
story, but \ve nIay display sonle doubt \vhen \\"C 
show that these three authors in reality constitute 
but one author. Bodin says that he had the story 
frolll Besnard,6 and Sainte-13euve quotes Bodin. 
rrherefore the anecdote of the kick rests entirely 
upon the authority of the nonagenarian Besnard. 
By the side of fragile presulnptions 3.nd proofs 
there exists one patent fact, nanIely, that \' olney 
bore no malice, and that he received other things 
besides kicks. He retained his seat in the Senate, 
\vas soon after\vards pensioned and ennobled, and 
at thë fall of the 
:nlpire he ".as a senator. a count, 
and a C0111n1andLr of the Legion of Honour. 
Ho\v are \ve to believL that Napoleon gave 


5 'It was, we are told, about the time of the Concordat. 
K apoIeon said to ,r olney, the senator, "France wants a 
religion," to which ,r olney dryly retorted, "France wants the 
Bourbons." rrhereupon he gave ,r olney such a kick in the 
stomach that he fen down unconscious.'- Taine, ' Origines' 
etc., t. i., p. 54- 
6 B d ' S . d ' l'I..T ,.,.. 8 
esnar, ouvcnlrs un nonagenmre, t. 11., p. 19 . 
Bodin, , Recherches sur Angers,' t. ii., p. 410, relates the scene, 
like all that he tells about Yolney, evidently upon the authority 
of Besnard; Sainte-Bcuve, 'Causeries du Lundi,' t. vii., p. 429- 
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"'Tay to such unpardonable violence, \vhen nothing 
of the kind is charged against hin1 on the occasion 
when he had to submit to the most startling 
impertinence frolTI Talleyrand ? 
In the course of a discussion upon the Code de 
la Civilité, T alleyrand, we are told, said to the 
Emperor: 
'Good-breeding is your personal enemy. If 
you could have got rid of it by ll1eans of cannon- 
balls, you would have done so long ago.'ï 
Probably \ve have not got quite the truth in 
either story. I t is unlikely that anyone would 
dare to speak to the Emperor in the manner attri- 
buted to T al1eyrand, and it is equally improbable 
that Napoleon retorted to Volney's ren1ark in the 
manner that has been handed down to us. 


7 H. Taine, 'Origines,' etc., t. i., p. 93. 
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The Emperor's remen1brance of his Early Friends-The long 
tenure of office of his :\Iinisters-Eagerness of the Old 
Nobility for positions at Court-Xapoleon not Emperor 
in name only-Attacked even by his Royal Relations. 


I K ll1ultiplying testill10ny gathered fro111 the most 
\videly varying sources, and placing in juxtd- 
position eye-\vitnesses and official docu111ents, \ve 
hope to correct that final judgment \\.hich has 
been thus formulated: 'N apoleon was essentially 
unsociable.' \Ve assert, on the contrary, that he 
never set hinlself in opposition to any of the 
moral qualities \vhich contribute to renùer the 
ll1utual relations of 111ankind agreeable. 
First let us consider the broa\..l outlines of 
Napoleon's life. 
I'here is nothin o ' about hinl \vhich rc'"cals a 
:-, 
man desirous of cutting hinlself lûos
 fro 111 the 
obligations ill1posed by social hnys. I t is first of 
all his fanlily, the constant object of his care, 
\vhich he is anxious to see happy. \ \?hen it 
nlight have sufficed hinl to give his relations 
brilliant positions in their nati,"e country, \\"hich 
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they already coveted, his natural affection \vished 
to assenlble thenl all around hinl. In spite of 
the sn1all an10unt of dc/at \vhich they were capable 
of inlparting to it, he deemed them as worthy 
as hilllself of the magnificence of a throne of 
, honours,' as l\Iadanle 1\1 ère said. Here cer- 
tainly we see one who is a good son, a good 
brother, a man imbued with all the best family 
affections, such as are prescribed, if not practised, 
in nlodern society. 
Let us gather evidence fron1 the painful period 
of his early struggles. F rOll1 the doorkeepers at 
the school at Brienne, employed during the Con- 
sulate at Malmaison, to the comrades of his youth 
-Bourrienne, J unot, lYlarmont, \vho in later years 
becanle his secretaries or aides-de-camp--ho"r- 
ever high the Enlperor rose, he drew them all up 
with hinl. 
So benevolent to the obscure and humble, could 
Napoleon ever, in the COllrse of his relations "'Tith 
those around him, have so transfornled his nature 
as to become absolutely insupportable-a sort of 
porcupine, ahvays ready to thrust his quills into 
those \vho approached hilTI ? 
Here, again, a general survey of what happened 
in the reign of Napoleon \vill directly contradict 
all of ","hich he has been accused. 
Note first that, of all monarchs, he is perhaps 
the one "'Those l\linisters have remained longest at 
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their posts. I t is not possible to believe thclt they 
could e:--ach have been specially chosen for possess- 
ing an insensible epidennis anù a spine of ex- 
cLptional plidbility, because history teaches us 
that Napoleon's successors found no Frenchlnen 
n10re \vorthy than they \vere to fill the first offices 
of State. 
l..ater, pass in revic\v the galaxy of men, 
ennobled for centuries, \vho begged for the favour 
of being allo\ved to live near the Emperor. 
l'hibaudeau has truly said: 'I'here \\-ere not 
places enough in the I mperial IIousehold for the 
nobles \vho intrigued for theI11.'1 ']'hey \vere not 
COIn peIIed to return at the bidding of the stranger; 
they had, at all events, one sacred possession, self- 
respect, those men \vho bore the nan1es of i\Iont- 
n1orency, :\Iortel11art, l\lontcsquiou ù' Aubusson, 
l'alleyranù, J.'\ngosse, Radzi \yil, I, ergarion, 
'r urenne, N oailIes, Brancas, Chabrillant, Gontaut, 
Narbonne, 2 Bouillé, C hevreuse, 1\ Iercy-d' Argen- 
teau, 1 7 0ntanges, Cossé- ßrissac, Clern10nt l'on- 
ncrre,3 etc. 
\\That! all these scions of the old nobility, 
of the proud and ancient French clristocracr, 


I Thibaudeau, 'Histoire de Napoléon Bonaparte,' 1. 1, p. 
208. 
2 '
[én10ires de Champollion- Figeac,' p. 360. 
3 Thibaudeau, ' IIistoire de la France et de 
apoleon Bona- 
parte,' t. V., p. 298. 
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could they have been so contemptibly lost to 
theolseI \Tes as to conle cringing before an odious 
brute for leave to render hinl the services \vhich 
fonnerly they ,,-ere proud to devote to their 
historic kings? 
N or must \ve lose sight of the fact that all the 
European monarchs \"ere desirous of entering into 
personal relations ,,'ith Napoleon. 
'[he position of the vanquished, ,,-e know, 
necessitates great sacrifices. The interests of his 
people sooletimes compel a king to adopt humili- 
ating nleasures. But \vhat, for instance, could, in 
tinle of peace, five months after Tilsic have com- 
pelled the Emperor of Russia, then at the height 
of his power, to \\-rite : 
'. . . I charge you to express to the Enlperor 
ho\v sensible I am of all the chivalry he has 
sho\yn in his dealings \vith Ole. I charge you 
to convey to hinl all my gratitude, and reiterate 
that he has no friend or ally more faithful than 
myself. '4 
Noone has the right to stigmatize as hypocrisy 
this spontaneous avowal. 
Finally, there \\-as in Napoleon's career one 
leadin
 fact \vhich alone \\Tould suffice to show 
that he inspired no insurmountable aversion; this 


4 CoIIection Charavay, 'I...' Amateur d' Autographes,' first 
year, NO.5, p. 71, letter of the Enlperor ...\lexander, 
1st Xoven1ber, 1807. 
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\vas his l11arriage to the Archduchess of Austria. 
A political alliance, say they. 1"'hat is equally 
true on the side of I'; ranee anù of .i. \ustria, out it 
passes the linlits of credibility to suppose that a 
father \vould be so unnatural as to give his 
daughter to a l11an under the ban of civilizatiun, 
even had that nlan been ;.}. thousanù tinles nlore 
po\verful than Napoleon. I f such had beèn the 
conduct of the El11peror of .i.\.ustria, it would be he 
who, first of all, would stand con victed of barbarity, 
for even savages do not fling their chilùren to the 
wolves. 
\Vhen, in 1814, the high tide of invective and 
slander reached the Isle of Elba, Napoleon \\Tith 
his bitter irony-a \veapon as fornlidable in his 
hands as his sword-defined in a few \vords the 
parts played by foreign lnonarchs and their fanlilies. 
'These sovereigns,' said he, '\vho, after having 
respectfully sent solenln enlbassies to nle, \vho, 
after having united nle to a daughter of thcir 
race, \\"ho, after greeting 111e as their brother, 
finish by calling Ine " the usurper "-spit in their 
o""n faces in trying to spit on ll1e. l"'hey ha'"e 
debased thc nlajesty of kings, and cO\Tered it \vith 
nlud. l\loreover, ","hat is the nanlè of Elnperor? 
Only a \vord, like any other. I f I had no bctter 
title thcln that by \,"hich to be hclnJed do\\.n to 
posterity. I should be laughed at. (\1 y institutions, 
n1Y charities, my victories, these are my true titles 
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of honour. I care nothing for their sneers Of ) 
"Corsican," " Little Corporal," "usurper." '5 
It beconles necessary to ask no\v why these 
scandalmongers, kings and subjects alike, should 
have banded themselves together to defame the 
memory of Napoleon? If it was not the cry of 
consciences gagged for fifteen years by tyranny 
and terror, what motive could have impelled nlen 
of the highest rank to enter on so dark a course? 
The ans",'er is easy; respect for human nature 
compels one to seek for reasons which could 
palliate such baseness, sllch tergiversation- the 
violation of treaties, the rank cowardice, and even 
cruelty, to\vards a disarnled enenlY. 
How can we justify, in the days of exile, the 
absence of those \vho had been over\vhelnled with 
ahnost incredible benefits? H ow can we excuse 
the indignities of St. H elena, inflicted by butchers, 
one of w honl was his father-in-law, and the others 
clainled the honour of subscribing thenlselves the 
, brothers' of their victim? 
No elaborate rhetoric is required to explain 
such proceedings. I t is only necessary to recall 
an everyday proverb, applied by rnany people as 
an excuse for injustice-' \Vhen you wish to kill a 
dog, you nlust first say that he is mad.' (Give a 
dog a bad name, and hang hinl.) 


5 Fleury de Chaboulon, , :\1 émoires,' t. i., p. 98. 
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IV. 


Fvidence of Conten1poraries: Chateaubriand, KotLcbue, 
1Iadame Récamicr, etc.-The Legend of the Little 
Corþoral. 


TIlE foregoing observations appear so self-evi- 
dent that they \vill no\v enable us to pursue our 
quest in search of truth. 
\ V e must examine the system pursued by 
N clpoleon's adversaries, and nleet the rare and 
insidious docunlents they have used by nUlnerous 
and irrcfutable Inaterials \vhich \vere not invented 
in support of our case. 
}:t'irst of all, we Blust see \vhat ill1pression 
Napoleon nlade upon those \vho sa\v him for 
the first tinle. 
'I WetS in the gallery,' says Chateaubriclnd, 
'\vhell Napoleon entered. I \,"as agrceably 
struck by hinl; I had neVer seen hin1 before 
except at a distance. 11 is snlile \'"as kindly cUld 
dclicate; his eyes \vere adnlirable, cspt.;cially fronl 
the lnanner in \vhich they \vere set under his 
bro\v and fralned by the eyelashes. There \vas 
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. 
no pretence in his look, nothing either theatrical 
or affected. I Ie approached quite simply, \vithout 
paying me any conlpliments. \ \Tithout useless 
questions, \vithout prean1ble, he began to talk 
at once about Egypt and the Arabs, as if I had 
belonged to his intimate circle and he ,vas con- 
tinuing a conversation already beglln between us.'l 
Although Chateaubriand cannot be suspected 
of any partiality for Napoleon, we will compare 
his opinion with that of another stranger under 
similar circumstances :
 
'I have never seen a portrait of Bonaparte, 
either in Germany or France, that really re- 
selTIbles him; the greater number, indeed, are 
not like him at all. The effigy on the five-franc 
pieces, struck in the year xii., is faithful; each 
time that I look at one I SeelTI to see J30naparte 
himself. His profile is Ronlan-that is to say, 
grave, noble, and expressive; \vhen he is silent, 
he looks cold, and even severe; but as soon as he 
speaks, a tru]y gracious snliJe renders his mouth 
very pleasant and inspires confidence ilnnledi- 
ately. He approached me, and talked to me 
with infinite kindness and ease about the theatres. 
He prefers tragedies, and pronounced against nle, 
but in an amusing nlanner, and against dramas, 


1 Chateaubriand, , 1\lénloires d'Outre-tombe,' t. ii., p. 23 I. 
:l Kotzebue, 'Souvenirs de Paris,' t. i., pp. 134, 14 2 . 
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though, ho\\'ever, \vith the exception that all kinds 
are good, except the kind that bores.' 
Another strdnger, Jean de 
I uller, says of his 
first meeting \vith Napoleon: 
r 'I contradicted him sonletinles, and he entered 
into a discussion \vith me. I must say \vith 
inlpartiality, and as sincerely as if I stood before 
God, that the variety of his knowledge, the justice 
of his nlind (".ithout possessing any startling 
characteristics), the largeness of his views, as \\"ell 
as the l11anner in ,,-hich he spoke to me, filled Ine 
\vith adlniration and love. That day \vas one of 
the most memorable of my life. l"'he Emperor 
conquered n1e by his genius and his natural 
kindness. '3 
If \ve need to have the corroborati\ye testimony 
of a \VOnlan, \ve \viU take his declared enelny, 
l\Iadame Récamier. I n her 'Souvenirs' \ye are 
told of the first occasion upon '" hich she came 
near Napoleon : 
, The inlpression that she experienced on seeing 
him that day \-vas qúite different to the one she 
had received at the Luxembourg, and she \vas 
astonished at finding in hin1 a s
Teetness of expres- 
sion very unlike the one he had \'"orn on the 
previous occasion. 'rhe sinlplicity of his manncrs, 


:3 \y orks of lean de 1\IulIer, t. vii.. Tiibingcn, 1812 j l"'hibau- 
deau, ' llistoire de la France et de Napoléon Bonaparte,' t. v., 
p. 5 I 8. 
VOL. II. 35 
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In striking contrast with the theatrical ways of 
Lucien Bonaparte, struck her forcibly.'4 
, H is look,' says Stendhal, 'became excessively 
gentle when he spoke to a woman, or when any- 
one related to him a fine trait of one of his 
soldiers.'5 
l\Iollien says that in the first interview he had 
with Napoleon 'he was especially surprised at 
the patience with which his long explanations 
were listened to by one who had often been 
represented to him as the least indulgent of 
Dlen ;' and further on the ex-Minister says: 
, He carried to excess the power of listening 
patiently. In the private conversations with which 
he honoured me, I often noticed that same 
simplicity, that same patience which had charmed 

e in my first interview, that disposition to hear 
everything which encourages an inferior to tell 
everything. '6 
These descriptions, taken from authors dis- 
inclined to flatter, are confirmed by other con- 
temporary writers. Here is the characteristic 
approval given by the Duke of Vicenza to the 
facility with which Napoleon allowed hinlself to 
be approached: 


. 4 'Souvenirs et Correspondance de Madame de Récalnier,' 
t i., p. 36. 
5 Stendhal, 'Vie de Napoléon,' p. 277. 
6 11011ien, , 11émoires d'un 1finistre du Trésor Public,' t. i., 
pp. 273, 28 4, 29 2 . 
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, None of the "old nloustaches" (the soldiers 
of the Guard) \voulcl have dared to speak to the 
hutnblest sub-lieutenant with the freedom that 
they showed to the recloubteù Ilead of the 
Army.'7 
I f this allegation be considered exaggerated, it 
wilJ suffice to read the following- anecdote related 
by Captain Coignet in his 'Cahiers':8 
'The En1peror was forming a school for S\Vinl- 
tning. He came into our barrack-yard, and the 
swimmers were summoned. Seeing me, very 
sInall anlong the others, he said to the .L\djutant- 
1\Iajor : 
, "Bring here that little grenadier \\"ho is 
decorated. " 
, I felt very nervous. 
, " Can you s","im ?" he asked. 
, " No, sire." 
, " \ Vhy not?" 
, " I do not fear fire, but I fear \vater." 
, "Oh, you do not fear fire? \Vell," said he to 
l\Ionsieur de Belcourt, "I \vill let him off S\Vinl- 


. " , 
lnl n g. 
The sinlplicity of this story bears out \\"hat is 
said by the Duke of Bassano : 
'l\Iany a time have I seen the Enlperor at 
night, going round the camp, stopping here clod 


7 I)uke of \Ticenza, , Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 24-1. 
8 'Cahiers du Capitaine Coignct,' p. 225. 
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there to talk by the fires, asking \vhat was cooking 
in the pots, and laughing heartily at the answers 
he received. He was always amused by the' 
speeches and remarks of the soldiers, and on 
returning took pleasure in repeating them to us 
in all their originality.'9 
However this disposition in Napoleon l11ay be 
denied, it must be accepted as true in presence of 
the reiterated confirmation of those \vho \vere in 
daily communication with hin1. 
'I knew him,' says Marmont, 'possessed of 
kindness, and of real kindness, moreover, 
although that is not the generally received 
opinion, and capable of true and lasting attach- 
ment to those who were \vorthy of it. 'lO 
, Lassalle, J unot and Rapp,' says l\Iarbot, 'told 
the ElTIperor everything that can1e into their 
heads. The two first, who ruined thenlselves 
every two years, used to go and tell Napoleon of 
their difficulties, and he al",'ays paid their debts. 'll 
His heartfelt need of sympathy is eXplained by 
his own remark to Girardin : 
'Do you suppose, does anyone suppose, that 
things ahvays confornl to our wishes, and that 
they so arrange thenlselves as to give us uninter- 
rupted happiness? I f they go badly, and we are 


9 Duke of Bassano, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 184. 
10 1\ f ' 1\ 1 ' . , . .. 8 
.1.\" armont, H emolres, t. VIll., p. 3 4. 
11 General l\1arbot, , Mémoires,' t. ii., pp. 237, 265. 
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ovcrwhelnled b) their \veight, it i" then that We 
feel the \\"ant of somebody to \vhom \ve can talk 
unreservedly; it bcco111cS an absolute necessity. 
But where is one to deposit the secrets of one's 
heart \\"hen one casts one's eyes around \vithout 
heing certain that they \yill nleet those of a 
friend ?'l2 
, \ \That each of us,' says l\Ionsieur de Ségur. 
the most intimate \vitness of 
 apoleon's private 
life, 'o\vec; to his menlory, is to bear testinlony to 
his kindness to\vards persons in trouble, his s\veet- 
ness, his econonlY, his simplicity at honle, the con- 
stancy of his attachment for those around hinl. 'l3 _ 
, 1\ obody,' ,,-rites General Rapp, '\vas Illore 
kindly, nobody lnore constant in his affection. 
than 1'\ apoleon. 'l4 
, I have several times had reason to consider 
hilll a kind-hearted nlan,' says Roederer. I., 
1\1 encval thus eÀprcsses himself in narrating 
his first intcrvie\v \vith hinl \\"hose secretary he 
\vas Llfter\vards to beCOlne : 
· f r e spoke to nle about 111Y studies \vith a 
kindncss and sinlplicity that put lne quite at ll1Y 
ease, and sho\ved 111C ho\v pleasant such a n1an 
lnust be in pri \rate life.'16 
12 Girardin, 'Souvenirs et J ollrnal,' t. ii., p. 106. 
13 D .. , , 1\ 1 ' . , .. 
e Segur, 4\ emOlres, t. 11., p. 2-!0. 
1-1 General Rapp, , )Iemoircs,' p. 12. 
15 '
lémoires,' t. iii., p. 3..{0. 
 
}oj 
Ieneval, ' Souvenirs,' 1. i., p. 74. 
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l\Idlle. A vrillon describes the Emperor to us 
as 'very friendly with the persons of his House- 
hold when he had nothing on his Inind, talking 
to them in a good-natured, almost free-and-easy 
way, as though he were their equal.'l7 
lVlonsieur de Bausset also, who belonged to 
the Household in his capacity as Prefect of the 
Palace, confirms this statelnent : 
'\Vhen giving audiences, Napoleon addressed 
himself to each person in turn, and listened 
",.ith attentive kindness to all that was said to 
h - 'l8 
1m. 
I n case any doubt be thrown upon the evidence 
of persons dttached to his Court, we will bring 
forward independent evidence, that of an Anlbas- 
sador notoriously hostile to Napoleon : 
'Conversation with him,' says Prince l\Ietter- 
nich,l9 'always þad for l1le a charm difficult to 
define. He listened to all the remarks and 
objections addressed to him, without ever quitting 
the tone or the limits of a business discussion, 
and I never experienced the slightest difficulty 
in saying to him what I believed to be the 
truth, even when it was not calculated to please 
h - , 
1m. 
And, as though he had undertaken the task of 


17 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 192. 
18 De Bausset, ' l\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 2. 
19 ' M ' . , . 
. emolres, t. 1., p. 279. 
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proving the amiability of the Emperor, :\Ietternich 
sho\vs him to us putting off his luncheon for t\VO 
hours in order not to interrupt a conversation yo 
or saying plainly to hitn : 
, Do not let us be either Emperor of the French 
or Alnbassador of Austria; I shall talk to you as 
to a mcln I respect, \vithout complin1ents.'21 
And again \ve see him: 'Begging his pardon 
for having kept hiu1 \\;aiting ten n1inutes. ,

 
This last trait agrees \vith one relatLd by a 
forn1cr page of the Iinperial Court, 1\lonsieur de 
Sainte-Croix, \vho had taken a n1alicious pleasure 
in keeping the old Admiral Truguet \vaiting for 
t\VO hours and a half \vithout announcing his 
presence to the Enlperor. The latter, happening 
to meet the Adn1iral in the anteroom, 'placed his 
t\VO hands on the shoulders of the old sailor, and 
said: ".L\h, Truguct, my dear friend, ho\v long 
have you been \vaiting?" '23 
This frank affability, enen1Y of all etiquette, has 
been pointed out by other authors. 
After a son1cwhat excited discussion about 
InUSlC, Arnault became some\vhat annoyed. 
Napoleon \vent up to hin1, and said, \vith a 
laugh: . 


<)0 ':\ 1 ' . , .. 
- .L enlOlres, t. 11., p. 159- 
<)1 T/. . d . 8 .).) TJ.. .J . . 8 
- 
t7l ., t. 1., p. 5 . -
 
vlu., t. 11., p. 20 . 
2:1 
\ story told by Sainte-Croix to an English officer: Figaro, 
N oven1ber 2, 1889. 
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, \\T ell, are you still angry with nle? I see I 
nlust not attack 1\Iéhul in your presence !,2-! 
l\Iiot de 1\Iélito gives us another instance; 
\vhen he returned to Paris in disgrace, and 
trembling at the idea of appearing before 
Napoleon: 
'His first greeting was very kind. He told 
me in a jesting manner that I had quarrelled \vith 
the 1\1 inisters, that they did not approve of general 
administrators \vho acted for themselves, and 
thought the first thing I must do was to make my 
peace \vith them. '25 
Fleury de Chaboulon tells us 'of that familiar 
ease which gave so much charm to his conversa- 
tion. '26 
The Duchesse d'Abrantès describes for us the 
amenity of the Enlperor in an episode personal to 
hersel[ 
She had just returned from Lisbon, where her 
husband, J unot, was Ambassador. On her entry 
into the reception-room at the T uileries, \vhere 
the Court \vas assembled, the Emperor could not 
help smiling at the solemnity with \vhich she, 
\vhom he had kno\vn as a child, courtcsied. 
, \tv ell, 1\1adame J unot,' he said, 'one always 
gains by tra veJIing. \ \That beautiful courtesies 


24 Arnault, , Souvenirs d'un Sexagénaire,' t. iv., p. 9 I. 
25 
liot de l\Iélito, 'l\Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 40. 
1)6 '
 I ' . ,. 8 
- ... emo1res, t. L, p. 2 4. 
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you nlake no\v! Doesn't she, J oséphine?' he 
added, turning to the Elnpress. ' I s she not 
looking- \vell? She is no longer a little girl; she 
is nlY Lady the All1bassadress.'2i 
To finish our picture of the absence of stiffness 
in the Enlperor, \ve Inust see hinl 'coIning do\vn 
from his throne to chat \vith the menl bers of the 
Institute.' \\T e quote the very \vords of an 
author who has never been accused of flattering- 
the Emperor, La Réveillère-Lépeaux, \vho thus 
concludes his sentence: 
, I t is kno\vn that he chatted very freely \vith 
the nlenlbers of this learned body.'2s 
I t has, of course, been stated that Napoleon 
would never allo\v one of his \vords to be dis- 
cussed. I t has been said that' his first impulse, 
his instinctive idea, was to fall upon people and 
seize them by the throat.'29 This is not, ho\v- 
ever, the inlpression conyeyed to us by Gohier, 
fornler President of the Directory, \\9ho was 
ilnprisoned at the 18th 13runlaire, and \vho there- 
fore nligh t be expected to bear sonle 111alice. He 
says: 
, Not only did Bonaparte not nlind disc-lgree- 
Jllcnt \vith projects subnlitted for discussion to the 
Council of State, but he cncourageJ it. Intra 



í Duchcssc d' A Lrantès, ' 
fémoires.' 1. vi., p. .2 3 I. 
:!8 ':\femoircs,' t. ii., p. 4- I. 

 I H, Taine, 'Origines,' etc., Í'. i , p. 55. 
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þarietes, he tolerated everything; no objection 
could n1ake him angry, and it \vas the one \v ho 
had vexed hin1 most whom he generally asked to 
dinner. '30 
Those \vho worked most closely \vith Napoleon 
in the affairs of State, notably Roederer and 
Thibaudeau, corroborate this quality in many 
places. 1\leneval, his private secretary, tells us 
that he \villingly endured contradiction, and 
often yielded to it,31 and Caulaincourt adds ' that 
he bore with great patience contradiction to his 
favourite plans.'32 
Savary declares that 'the Emperor had so 
n1uch discernment, such a strong feeling of justice, 
such an attachment for those in \vhom he had 
confidence, that it was not only safe, but even 
advantageous, to speak openly to him. Though 
he used occasionally to sulk with some of his 
friends who told him the truth, he always came 
back to them \vith greater esteem and confidence 
than before. '33 
\Ve could not better cOlnplete these general 
appreciations than by showing Napoleon's attitude 
\vhen face to face with adversity: 
'During the voyage from Fréjus to the Island 


:-lO Gohier, 'Ivlénloires,' p. 112. 
31 '1\ 1 ' . .,. 8 8 
.H enl0Ires, t. 1., p. 2 . 
32 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 158. 
23 Duke of Rovigo, '
Iémoires/ t. iii., p. 456. 
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of Elba,' says Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, , N"apo- 
leon \V c:lS full of courtesy and consideration for us 
all.'3! 
'On the sanle voyage,' says Baron Peyrusse, 
'I saw the Emperor always in a good tenlper, 
and ahvays thoughtful for and polite to every- 
bodv. '35 
J 
\\r e \vill take the impressions of Captain 
Iait- 
land, commanding the English ship the Bcl- 
Ie roþhOJl, on board of which the lnan \vho had 
been conquered at \ Vaterloo enl bdrked in 1815. 
, It Inay seem strange,' says l\Iaitland, 'that an 
English officer should be prepossessed in favour 
of a nlan who has caused such calalnities to his 
country, but that nlan had the po\ver of pleasing 
to such a degree that there are fe\v people \\"ho 
could have sat at table \vith hinl every day for 
nearly a month, as I did, \vithout a feeling of 
regret that a Blan endo\ved \vith so nlany attrac- 
tiye qualities shoulJ have been reduced to th 
state in which I saw hinl.'3 t 1 
I n our inquiry into the social siùc of Napoleon, 
we have exanlined thirty-one of his ccntetn- 
poraries, of \vhom ten, at least, are his élYo\\"cd 
enelnies; the answers have been undninlous in 
their tendency. 


34 'Journal of Sir Kcil CampbeII,' p. 4-t. 
3:> Baron Peyrussc, '\Iémorial,' p. 230. 
:!Ij Narrative of Captain !\Iaitland. 
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Besides this evidence \ve have even more- 
the evidence of the illiterate, of those \vho have 
nut \"ritten, of those \vho have not read, un- 
cultivated nlinds that take their iInpressions 
direct from the nlanner in which they are 
treated. 
These men, to the nunlber of sonle hundreds 
of thousands, lived during twenty years side by 
side, so to speak, with Napoleon. The thickness 
òf a tent only separated them. They \vorked, 
endured unheard-of toils and privations, under 
the lead of the Chief who took them across 
Europe. These men are like children; they hate 
those against whon1 they have any conlplaints to 
Blake. 
\\1 e will see \vhat is the opinion of these men, 
\vho represented-the \vord is not hyperbolical- 
the en tire male population of France. \ \Then 
their bodies, ",Torn out prematurely by fatigue, 
\vhen their mutilated and shattered limbs nlight 
almost have justified inlprecations, they created 
the title of Little Corporal. In the mouth of 
these brave men, these two \vords had an inlport- 
ance that \ye may exalnine. A corporal is almost 
a comrade; his authority is almost fraternal. He 
never quits his squadron. \\Thile he has to care 
for the needs of his inferiors, he is exen1pt 
from none of their dangers; he is a private 
soldier endo"'9<:cl with responsibility. l'herefore, 
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in adopting this curious nickname, these humble 
soldiers affirnled that, in their eyes, their Em pcror 
\vas to them a conlrade invested \vith com- 
mand. 37 
There is the truth, without trappings as \vith- 
out reservation, that rose froln every cottage in 
F ranee ! 


=
i Compare also the graphic picture given in Erckmann- 
Chatrian's 'Romances,' of the devotion of the soldiery to 
Napoleon. 
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Napoleon and his Companions-in-arms - The Prince of 
N eufchâtel and 1\1 adame \Tiscon ti - Bachelors-Anxiety 
about his Commanders-Same Care for his Subalterns 
and Servants. 


THE violence of the attacks that have been made 
upon Napoleon gives them an appearance of 
truth; we must therefore inquire whether it be 
true, as has been stated, that, 'with his Generals, 
Ministers, and heads of departments, he en1ployed 
the close, incisive style of mere business letters. 
On each page, under the written words, we can 
distinguish the man who raves and strikes.'l 
N ever were words less correct written. 
Certainly Napoleon's marching orders were not 
written like pastorals, nor with the amplitude of 
style of 1\ladame de Sévigné; but if \ve glance 
at his correspondence, and listen to some wit- 
nesses, we shall be easily convinced that over 
and over again, even in the heat of battle, he 
could pass from the dry tone of comInand to 


1 H. Taine, 'Origines,' etc., t. i., pp. 39, 55. 
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the familiar and friendly lctnguage of a n1an \vho 
does not attempt to strain his thoughts. l'here 
are so 111any proofs of this that \ve n1ay alnlost 
ask \vhether there \\-as one of Napoleon's sub- 
ordinates \vho did not receive some proof of his 
cordiality. 
Some instructions to Faypoult, .L\n1bassador 
to the Republic of Genoa, conclude \vith these 
\vords : 
, Your \vife is well, and your little niece is dS 
channing as ever. She nlakes love to my aide- 
de-camp, dncl of me she likes nothing but my 
sn1art coat.' 
 


The follo\ving letter is to General l{eller- 
nlann : 
, I have received, General, your letter of the 
loth I3rumaire, and thank you for the kind \vords 
it contains. I shall consider as a pleasure any 
opportunity that I have of serving YOll. \7" our 
son has been ill, but has no\\" recovered. I hope 
he will continue in my service.' 3 
During the canlpaign in Egypt, 1\Iajor Colbert, 
\vho had lost his pistols, received the follo\ving 
note : 
'I send you, citizen, a pair of pistols to 
replace those you have lost. I can give them to 


2 C Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. i., p. 120, No. I 13, 
April I, 1796. 
J ibid., t. iii., p. 403, No. 2,323, November 5, 1797. 
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nobody \vho \yill n1ake better use of them than 
you.' 4: 
He made a present of a horse to General 
l\lenou, with this letter; 
'I have noticed with the greatest pain the 
dangers you have run. I send you a horse; it 
is yery difficult to find any tolerable ones. It 
\vill give you at least a proof of my friendship, 
and of nlY wish to give you a token of my 
esteem. ' 5 
As he did not take J unot with him \vhen he 
l
ft Egypt, Napoleon, fearing that he might 
doubt his friendship, wrote as follows: 
'\Vhen you receive this letter, I shall be far 
fron1 Egypt. I regret that I could not bring you 
a\vay with Ine; you were too far from the port 
of embarkation. I have given orders to Kléber 
to let you start during the month of October. 
\\Therever \ve may be, and under whatever cir- 
cumstances, believe in the continuation of n1Y 
sincere friendship.' 6 
. Side by side \vith this friendly expansiveness 
to an old comrade, we find unfailing courtesy 
allied with the utmost simplicity in his dealings 
with comparative strangers. 


4 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. V., p. 509, No. 4,273, 
July 12, 1799. · 
5 Ibid., t. V., p. 4, 1\0. 3,370, 1\ovember 14, 1798. 
6 Ibid., t.. v., p. 57ï, No. 4,379, August 22" 1799. . 
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Ifere is his letter to Laplace, \vho presented 
him \\ ith a copy of his' l\Iécaniquc Céleste' : 
'I have rec<.:ivcd \vith gratitude, citizen, the 
copy of your splendid \vork that you helve sent 
111e. If you have nothing better to do, con1e 
and dine \vith me to-morro\v. 1\1 y respects to 
l\Iachu11e Laplace.' 7 
To General Delmcls, who had paid hil11 cl visit 
\,.ithout finding hinl at home: 
, I elm sorrv, citizen General, that I \vas not at 
J 
honle \vhen you called. You are one of those 
\VhOI11 I like, and ,,'hotn I have always time to 
see.' 8 
On another occasion he \\-rites to General 
I
riant : 
'I kno\v that since then, and under all circum- 
stances, you have maintained the reputation you 
have acquired. \\Then you have rested in the 
boson1 of your family as long as you think right, 
COl1le to Paris, \V here I shall have the greatest 
pleasure in seeing you.'9 
The foregoing extracts all elate fro 111 the tillle 
of the f
irst Consulship, clnd \ve 111ay be asked 
\vhethcr, after his accession to the throne, a 
change did not occur, dnd \yhether the sanle 


; 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. vi., p. I, 
o. 4,3 8 4, 
October J 9, 1799. 
S Ibid., t. vi., p. 419, 
o. 5,018, July 24, 1800. 

 Ibid., t. ViI., p. 340, Ko. 5,878, r\0\.en1bcr 2, 1801. 
VOL. II. 3 6 
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cordiality is still distinguishable as in the earlier 
letters, \vhich might have been written \vith the 
object of securing partisans for his ambitious 
enterprises. 
There was no change. His nlind was always 
the same; his sentences were turned with the 
same kindly courtesy. 
To an application from General Gazan, the 
Emperor replies: 
, Your complaint is well founded. You have 
done distinguished service. Y ou are made 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. I twas 
by mistake that your name did not appear in the 
list issued from Schönbrunn, but I do not regret 
the omission, as it supplies n1e with an oppor- 
tunity of assuring you of the esteem in which I 
hold you, and of my satisfaction with your con- 
duct at DÜrnstein.' lO 
\Vhen Napoleon gave l\larshal Berthier com- 
plete sovereignty over the principality of N euf- 
châtel, the decree was couched in these words: 
'This touching proof of the Emperor's kind- 
ness towards his old companion-in-arms cannot 
fail to excite pleasure in all good hearts, as it 
will be a subject of rejoicing to all right-minded 
persons. ' II 


10 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xii., p. 14, No. 9,762, 
February 5, 1806. 
11 Gazette Nationale, No. 91, Tuesday, April I, 1806. 
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'rhis, it will be said, is merely an ufficidl 
staten1cnt, dra\\ìl up \vith respect for tradition. 
'{'hat is true, but we shall see the comrdde in the 
private letter \vritten by the Emperor to his Chief 
of the Staff on the occasion. Berthier had been 
living for ten years \vith 
Iadan1e \Tisconti : 
, I send you the ltIoJl itcur, \vherein you ,,"ill see 
,,'hat I have done for you. I only impose one 
condition, and that is that you should nld.rry, clnd 
on that condition depends my friendship. Your 
Pdssion hcls lasted too long; it hcls becon1e 
ridiculous, and I have the right to hope that he 
\\.hOl1l I have caIIed ll1Y c0I11panion-in-arn1s, \VhOnl 
posterity ,,'ill al ways place beside me, ,,"ill not 
renlain any longer a victinl to such unparalleled 
\veakness. I desire you, therefore, to nlarry, 
other\vise, I \vill not see you again. Y QU are fifty 
years old, but you come of a stock that generally 
lasts eighty years, and the next thirty years are 
the very ones in \vhich the c0111forts of nlarriage 
\vill be nlost necessary to you. '12 
I n order to prove, \vhat \vill be a surprise to 
sonle, that the \vishes of the Etl1peror, eycn those 
\vhose realization he could \vatch closely, \\ ere not 
regarded by his follo\vers as irrevocable orders, it 
ll1clY not be unnecessclry to state here that 
Berthier, \vho \vas very Inuch in love, continued 


12 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. >.ii., p. 253, 
No. 10,046, April I, 1806. 
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to live \vith l\Iadame Visconti, and enjoyed his 
titles during that tinle, while Napoleon, in spite of 
his threats, never ceased loading hiln with favours. 
F our years passed before he yielded to the \vishes 
of Napoleon, and, after breaking with his nlistress, 
consented to marry the niece of the King of 
13a varia. 
Napoleon always laughed at the bachelors 
around him, amongst whom was Cambacérès. In 
1802, Thibaudeau tells us, at a meeting of the 
Council of State, a serious discussion was enlivened 
by this sally on the part of the First Consul: 
'The question is whether bachelors shall be 
given this privilege? \Vho will speak for the 
bachelors? I call upon you, Cambacérès. 'l3 
...t\nother allusion, equally fatniliar, to Cam- 
bacérès, but showing a strong interest in his 
health, conles from the pen of the Emperor in 
I 807 : 
, I am sorry to see that your health is not good. 
I hope, however, it is only one of the attacks to 
\vhich you are subject. If you would not take so 
lTIuch n1edicine, you would be better; but that is 
a habit among bachelors. Try to keep well; I 
,,"ish it on account of the friendship I feel for 
yoU.'ll 


V
 Thibaudeau, 'l\1émoires sur Ie Consulat,' p. 4 17. 
H 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xv., p. 34, 
No. 12,307, April 6, 1807. 
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'fhis epistolary style is plainly not that of the 
Sovereign crushing his inferiors benedth hit; 
majestic feet. \Vith Napoleon the :Emperor gave 
\vay to the lnan, thoughtful, earnest, redouLling his 
solicitude for those persons \vhose lives had been 
endangered by SOllle alarming accident. There 
are innumerable instances of this characteristic) 
\vhich does hirn so nluch honour. 1-1 ere are 
some examples taken from varying epochs in 
his career. 
H ere is a letter to Dr. Corvisart : 
'I beg you, nlY dear Corvisart, to go and see 
both the judge and citizen Lacépède. The one 
has been ill for a \veek, \vhich makes me fear that 
he has fallen into the hands of a bad doctor; the 
\vife of the other has long been ill. Give her 
sonle good advice to cure her. You lnay sav
 
the life of a good nlan and one of whonl I aOl very 
c d 'l5 
Ion . 
To Bessières, ,vho is \vounded, he \\"rites : 
, I have ordered that the rooms that J unot used 
to occupy in n1Y house should be prepared for 
you. I f you prefer to go to Gyseh, the house 
therc is at your service. I only \vish one thing. 
and that is that you should nlake haste and get 
,veIl. '16 


1:; 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. viii., p. 109, 
 o. 6,-t4 8 , 
Koven1ber 24, 1802. 
Iii Ibid., t. V., p. '35, No. 3,620, }J'ovcmber '4, I ìC'8. 
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He reassures General Pino in the following 
letter : 
'I have been very sorry to hear of the mis- 
fortune that has happened to you; do not worry 
yourself. You have plenty of tinle in which to 
get strong again, and remember that, if you are 
impatient and anxious to walk too soon, you will 
. postpone your recovery by a fortnight. I presunle 
you have called in a good surgeon from Lyons or 
Geneva.'l7 
He sends the same advice to General de 
\\T rède : 
, I have your letter. I am sorry to hear of your 
illness. I counted upon you in this campaign 
because I know your zeal and your talent. You 
must keep your mind at rest; it is the only way 
of curing your body. Do not doubt of the friendly 
feeling I have for you. 'l8 
It \vould be inlpossible to show nlore cordiality 
than he does to Bernadotte : 
, I have learned with the utmost regret that you 
have been wounded
 and am delighted to know 
that 1Y1adame Bernadotte is with you. I desire 
your speedy recovery and to see you again at the 
head of the anny, both for the sake of the service 
and for the particular interest I take in all that 


Ii 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,'t. ix., p. 171, No. 7,4-25, 
December 25, 1803. 
18 Ibid., t. xiii., p. 107, No. 11,222, November 9, 1806. 
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concerns you. Say everything that is kind for 
me to l\Iadame la l\laréchale, please, clnd scold 
her a little. She might have \vritten nle a line to 
tell l1le what is g-oing on in Paris, but I wiII have 
it out \vith her the first tinle I see her. 'l
 
The following lines were well calculated to 
restore General IIautpoul to health: 
, l\Ionsieur Ie Général Hautpoul, I \vas extrelneIy 
touched by the letter you \vrote me. Your ,vound 
is not of cl ndture to deprive your son of your 
care. You \vill live to charge again at the head 
of your intrepid division. You and your chil- 
dren can always count upon the interest I take 
. '':> 0 
In you. - 
\ \Then Lannes, on his recovery from illness, 
\vished to re-enter active service, and \vrote 
accordingly to the Emperor, the latter replied: 
'\\Then your health is con1pletely restored, you 
shall come to me. You cannot doubt the pleasure 
I shall feel in seeing you, but especially \"hen 
fighting is going on. I
Llt get ,veIl before any- 
thing. P.S.-Do not doubt n1Y friendship.'
l 
These anxieties on the part of the Enlperor 
\vcre not reserved only for persons of ilnportance 
about hinl. 
A young page. \vriting to his n10ther, relates 


19 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XV., p. 322, 
No. 12,743, June 7, 180 7. 
20 Ibid., t. "iv., p. 293, No. 1 1,796, February 9, 18 0 7. 
21 Ihid., t. }..iv., p. 409, No. I 1,975, 
Iarch 8, 180 7. 
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ho\v, \\.hile riding at the door of the Emperor's 
carriage on the return from Erfurt, a heavy stornl 
of rain drenched him to the skin. 
'The Enlperor got out of his carriage, and, 
seeing the state I was in, ordered me to stop 
at the first post-house. I know that the Emperor 
sent several times to inquire after my health.'22 
On one occasion his valet, Constant, fell fronl 
his horse: 
'The First Consul immediately stopped his 
horses, gave the necessary orders to have me 
raised, and pointed out what should be done for 
Ine. I was carried to the barracks at Rueil, and 
before continuing his journey he insisted upon 
knowing that I was not in danger. On the day 
of my return to his service, he came and most 
kindly asked for news of nlY health.' 
In consideration of this accident Napoleon gave 
his valet 3,000 francs (L I 20).23 
Outside his immediate surroundings, here is the 
case of a simple grenadier, nanled Coignet, victinl 
of an attempt to poison: 
'A report was sent to the f'irst Consul, who 
gave orders that two doctors should remain with 
me all night and two nurses during the day. An 
officer was sent every morning for news of me.'24: 


22 l\Iarquis de Gabriac, 'Souvenirs de l'Entrevue d'Erfurth, 
par un Page de Napoléon 1.' 
2 9 C ' 1\".. , . ,. 6 
" onstant., lV.lemOlres, t. 1., p. 4. 
24 'Cahiers du Capitaine Coignet,' p. '52. 
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Life and Death of Desaix-Familiarity with Lannes-Death of 
Lannes-l\Iarshal Dessières-Death of Duroc. 


As one collects anù quotes these l11ultiplied 
exanlples of kindness, one is inclined to ask 
whether it is not a \vork of supererogation to 
accumulate proof upon proof that Napoleon had a 
human heart, and not the h
art of a butcher. 
But, in spite of this evidence, piles of panlphlets 
exist 111asking the real character of the Enlperor. 
]'he nlore virulent and frequent the attacks, the 
nlore c0111plete nlust be the refutation, in order 
that an el1lbanklnent n1ay be built up clgclinst 
cahlll1ny \vhich nlay nevennore be disturbed. 
Inlpartié1l truth. appearing fron1 each pc:lge, from 
each word, fron1 each incident of the history of 
that period, 111USt raise itself and face dcfdmation, 
and sho\v the rare qualities of tenderness and 
charity in the tnan ,,"ho \vas reputed unsociable, and 
\\"hich he had acquired in childhood fron1 po\"erty, 
isolation, bitterness, and suffering-. 
I n passing through these diverse stag-es of his 
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career, the character of Napoleon was formed In 
the manner we have already shown. 
Shall we venture to say, therefore, in the 
instances \ve have already cited, or in those which 
we shall on some future occasion adduce, that he 
acted from motives of self-interest in taking care 
of those \vho were useful to him, owing to the 
dearth of men of ability, or that a hankering after 
popularity conlpel1ed him to stoop to flatter some, 
and to treat others \vith calculated civility? 
I t would be an extraordinary assumption 
\vhich alIo\ved us to reckon to a man's credit 
only those good actions which were disagreeable 
to hinl. 
Unless blinded by a desire of vilification, one 
tnust accept the principle that man's natural good- 
ness is displayed in its effects upon others, and 
not seek for motives, whatever they may be, the 
springs of "'Thich are so complex as to defy all 
analysis. Shall we ask the man who is risking 
his life for the dro\vning if he is impelled by mere 
ambition, or the hurrahs of the crowd assenlbled on 
the shore? Shall we ask the benevolent man if 
he has no other motive than to draw down upon 
him the blessings of the unfortunate? 
Napoleon's sincerity and devotion were both 
brought into prominence by his conduct towards 
Desaix. 
As soon as Desaix informed Napoleon of his 
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return froln Egypt, he received the follo,,"ing 
answer: 
'I have this instant received your letter of 
the 15th Floreal, n1Y dear Desaix. I \vas anxious 
at seeing the n10nth pass \vithout ha\Ting ne\vs of 
you; I dreaded the' \vorst fronl Carthaginian good 
faith. But, however, here you are; a good piece 
of ne\vs for the \vhole Republic, but n10re especi- 
ally for me, who have vowed to you all the respect 
due to men of your talent, as \vell as a friendship 
that n1Y heart, no\y very old, and kno\ving Inan- 
kind too deeply, feels for nobody. Con1e, as 
quickly as you can, to rejoin me \vherevcr I 
am. '1 
That \vas not n1ere polite verbiage; there can 
be no doubt as to Napoleon's real affection for 
Desaix. 
, Bonaparte,' says I3ourrienne, 2 · entertained 
for Desaix the highest esteem and the sincerest 
affection. These feelings never altered. I'he 
early death of Desaix alone broke the bond.' 
Eye-\vitnesses have told us \\-hat Napoleon's 
state of mind was \vhen he heard of the death of 
})esdix, which occurred at the bctttle of :\Iarengo. 
on June 14, 1800, just a n10nth after the affec- 
tionate invitation given above. 


1 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. vi., p. 273, Xo. 4,786, 
1Iay 24, 1800. 
i) '
 r . , . 
- 
 enlolres, t. 1., p. I 14. 
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, N ot\vithstanding the decisive victory he had 
just gained,' says Constant,3 'he was very sad, 
and during the evening made several remarks 
\vhich sho"ged how deeply he felt the death of 
Desaix, such as: "f""rance has lost one of her 
best defenders, and I my best friend.'" 
'To\"9ards ten o'clock in the evening,' says 
De Ségur, -1 'the First Consul returned to his 
headquarteïs, very gloomy and silent. His 
secretary asked him if he \verc not satisfied with 
his victory. " Yes," answered Napoleon in a 
sad voice and with eyes full of tears, "but 
Desaix! If only I could have enlbraced him 
after the battle, what a glorious day this would 
have been !" , 
1\larnlont bears witness to the same regrets, 
and adds that, in memory of his friend, the First 
Consul, although his staff was cOlnplete, attached 
to his person Rapp and Savary, J)esaix's two 
aides-de-calnp. 5 
Such \vas the First Consul; here is the 
Emperor. His special affection for Marshal 
Lannes is \vell known. The intinlacy existing 
bet",Teen the Sovereign and his old comrade has 
been proved in a startliDg manner by Captain 
Coignet :6 


3 'l\Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 55. 4 'l\1émoires,' t. ii., p. ï 4. 
5 ' 1\1 ' . , .. 
emOlres, t. 11., p. 140. 
6 'Cahiers,' p. 210. This conversation was carried on, on 
both sides, in the second person singular.-Trallslalor. 
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, The brave 
Iarshal Lannes,' he tells us, 'carne 
fronl \ \T arsa \\ very lnuch displeased \vith the Poles. 
I n a discussion with the En1peror in presence of 
his Guard, \ve distinctly heard these \vords : 
, " The blood of one I; renchman is \\Porth nlore 
than all Poland.)) 
, "If YOLl are not satisfied, go away," replied 
the Enlperor. 
, " No,)) ans\vered Lannes; U you neeù nle." , 
Only this great ,,"arrior dared to tuto)'cr the 
Emperor. 
'[he latter, taking his hand, said: 
C Go to-morro\v, \vith the grenadiers, Oudinot, 
etc. ' 
These fe\v lines, fronl their yery brevity, sho\\p 
us \vhether it \vas possible to live \vith the 
Eillperor or not. 
IIo\vever strange this language Inay seenl, it 
becomes probable \vhen \ve find Napoleon calling 
the Sdnle l\Iarshal a 'big baby,'7 in an official 
correspondence, because the latter had COl1l- 
plained of some reproaches \yhich he thought 
undeserved. 
H is friendship for Lannes never failed, and his 
enlotion \vas great \vhen he \vitnessed the 

larshal's last InOlnents after the battle of 
Essling. The sufferings of the poor \younded 


; 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' 1. :\.iii., p. 45 I, 
No. I I, 136, N oven1Ler I, 1806. 
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n1an lasted for eight days, and it was just at the 
tin1e when preparations \vere being made to cross 
the Danube again. 
'Despite the attention that he gave to the 
\vorks necessary for these important bridges,' 
says General l\larbot,8 'the En1peror, accompanied 
by Prince Berthier, ,vent daily, l1lorning and 
evening, to visit 1\larshal Lannes.' 
He died at daybreak on l\Iay 30. 
'A few mon1ents after the melancholy event,' 
continues the same author, 'the Emperor arrived 
to pay his morning visit. I thought it my duty 
to nleet his I\lajesty and announce to hin1 the 
sad n1isfortune, and beg him not to go into 
the room, infested, as it must be, with un- 
healthy germs. Napoleon, however, pushing me 
aside, approached the 1\1 arshal's corpse, which he 
kissed and bathed with tears, repeating several 
times : 
, " \Vhat a loss for France and for me !" , 
Prince Berthier vainly tried to induce the 
En1peror to quit the sad spectacle. He resisted 
him for an hour. 
All the memoirs, without exception, confinn 
the truth of this melancholy scene. t\ 0 one 
\\Tas in a position to describe it better than 
General 1\larbot, as he" never left the l\larshal from 
the time he was shot until the end can1e. 


8 'Mérnoires,' t. ii., pp. 210, 2 I 2. 
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If Napoleon's very genuine affection for this 
lieutenant needed further proof, \ve can give none 
better than the letter he wrote to the wido\v the 
day after his decease: 
, 1\1 Y cousin, the 1\1 arshal died this morning of 
. \vounds received on the field of honour. 
I y 
grief is as great as yours. I lose the lnost 
distinguished General in my armies, my com- 
panion - in - arnlS of sixteen years' standing, nlY 
best friend. I I is family and children \vill ahvays 
have special claims upon Iny protection. I t is to 
assure you of this that I write you this letter, for 
I kno\v that nothing can alleviate the great grief 
that you will feel.'9 
As the complement to this letter, \ye have 
these words, \\-ritten on the same day to the 
Empress: 
, I f you can contribute in any \vay to the 
consolation of the poor l\laréchale, do so. '10 
\\That COm111ent need be added to these eloquent 
episodes? To reprint theln here is to give the 
nlost convincing reply to those \vho \yould deny 
Napoleon all human feeling. 
These, it must be rCl1lembered, are not rare 
exceptions, carefully searched for. Every sinlilar 


9 'Correspondence- of Napoleon 1./ t. >..ix., p. 62, 
No. 15,282, l\Iay 31,1809. 
10 'Correspondence ofN'apoleon 1. with Joséphine,'
o. c1x
i., 
1. ii., p. 66, l\Iay 3 I, 1809. 
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event excited in Napoleon the same grief, the 
sanle anxiety for those \\tho \\Tere in grievous 
Sorro\v. 
On the death of Admiral Brueys Napoleon 
could not lavish enough condolence on his wido\v. 
He wrote: ' Your husband has been struck do\vn 
by a cannon-ball on the deck of his ship. He 
died without pain, and his death was the one 
which is sweetest to, most coveted by, the brave. 
I feel keenly for your sorrow. The n10nlent 
which parts us from the object of our love is 
appalling. I t isolates us on earth, it throws us 
into convulsions of physical agony. The faculties 
of the soul are paralyzed; it has no more relations 
with the universe than are experienced in a night- 
mare \vhich alters everything. In such a situation 
one feels that it would be much better to die, 
if there were no duties which constrained one to 
live. But when, after that first thought, one's 
children are clasped in one's arms, tears and 
tender emotion reanimate the heart, and one Ii ves 
again for them. Yes, madame, you will live for 
them, you will cherish their infancy, educate their 
youth. You \\till weep with them, and speak to 
them of their father, of your own regret, of how 
great is his loss to those who formed and who 
sustain the Repubiic. After having reunited your- 
self to the world by means of filial and maternal 
love, take some account of friendship, and of the 
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\VarnI intercst \vhich I shall ahvays take in the 
\vife uf lny friend. Persuaùc yourself that there 
are yet lllcn, though the nunlber nIay be fe\v, 
\vorthy to give hope and consolation to the 
sorro\vful because they have thcnlselves endured 
the soul's anguish.' 
As CoolInander-in-Chief of an army, \vhich he 
\\9clS \"hen he \\-Tote the foregoing letter, 
 apoleon 
could only offer platonic consolation. I;ronl the 
day \vhen he becalne First Consul, his anxiety for 
those in affliction \vent much further. lie writes 
to the l\Iinister of the Interior: 
'Citizen l{icard, Prefect of the Department of 
the I ndre, \vho has just died at Grenoble, \vas a 
ll1agistrate whom I had particularly remarked. I 
desire that you should find out for nle ,,,hat nlcans 
dre left to his falnily, the age of his children. and 
the kind of education they have received, so that 
I 111ay put thenI into a position to follo\v the foot- 
steps of their father.'l1 
I-I ere, selected at hazard, are sonIe more letters 
written under analogous circunlstanccs. 
'"[0 Lacépèdc: 
, Your loss is terrible; the idea of your suffer- 
ing is a sorro\v to Ole. '[he large nUlnber of 
people \vho love you share your grief. '12 


11 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I.: t. vii., p. 3 8 3, Xo. $,954, 
February 14, 1802. 
l
 Ibid., t. viii., p. 173, Ko. 6,538, January 12, 1803. 
YOLo II. 3 ï 
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To 
Iadanle \\Tatrin : 
'The Chief Justice, madanle, will send you 
12,000 francs C(480). The l\1inister for \Var 
has probably sent you a deed promising you a 
pension of 3,000 francs (L 120). These are but 
slender tokens of the interest I feel in your 
position, and of the memory that I have of the 
services rendered by your husband on the field 
of battle, and I shall seize every opportunity that 
occurs of being useful to you. 'l3 
To Berthier: 
 
' My cousin, I feel for your grief. The loss of 
a father is always a sorrow. I know you, and 
understand what you are feeling. But at eighty- 
five one must expect the end; and when one has 
lived well, one can only hope at that age to leave 
a pleasant memory. Believe that I share sincerely 
in your loss. 'l4 _ 
To Madame Gudin : 
'IYiadame la Comtesse Gudin, I share your 
regrets; the loss is a heavy one for you, and 
also for me. You and your children \vill always 
have a claitn upon me. The Ivlinister Secretary 
of State will send you the deed authorizing you a 
pension of 12,000 francs (L480), which I have 
granted to you out of the Treasury, and the 


13 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. ix., p. 3, No. 7,134, 
September 26, 1803. 
14 Ibid., t. ix., p. 370, No. 7,770, 
lay 23, 180 4. 
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Ste\vard of the Cro\vn-Iands \vill for\vard to you 
the decree, \vhereby I grant a SU111 of 4,000 frdncs 
(.[160) to each of your children, \vith the title of 
Itlron. EJucate them in such sentilnents as \vill 
render thenl \vorthy of their father.'15 
The EJnperor showed himself quite as 111uch 
n10ved at the news of the death of Genera] 
\ \T althcr, who died suddenly, far fron1 the sedt of 


war. 


'I share your grief. In your husband I have 
lost one of my bravest and most esteelned 
Generals. I have ordered nlY Grand l\Iarsha] 
to see you, and to arrange \vith you \vhat is Lest 
for your interests and those of your daughters. 
You and they may always count upon nlY pro- 
tection; I \vill prove it \vhenever opportunity 
occurs. '16 
\\Then J unot lost his n10ther, 'the Emperor, 
says the Duchesse d'ALrantès,17 '\vrote hin1 ó 
friendly letter, \vherein, it is ren1arkable, he 
addresses J unot as 'thou,' and speaks to hinl 
as he did when they \vere at T oulon, or ,,'ith the 
r\rnlY of Italy.' 
The death of !\Iarshal Dessières, carried off by 
a cannon-ball on the eve of the bdttle of Lutzen, 


15 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I.,' t. x
iv., p. 265, 
No. 17,274, October 15, 18[2. 
16 Ibid., t. xxvi., p. 516, No. 21,0Ij, December 17, 181 3. 
17 ':!\Iémoires; t. vi., p. 393. 
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inspired the Elnperor \vith profound regret, which 
he sent to his \vido\v \vith the \varmest assur- 
ances: 
, 1\1 y cousin, your husband died on the field of 
honour. Your loss and that of your children is, 
doubtless, great, but mine is even greater. The 
Duke of Istria died without suffering. He leaves 
a spotless reputation, the finest inheritance he 
could bequeath to his children. They shall also 
inherit the affection I bore their father. Try to 
find in these facts some consolation to alleviate 
your suffering, and never doubt nlY feelings to- 
\vards you. 'l8 
These were not empty words, forgotten when 
the emotion of the minute had passed a\vay. 
Seven months later, Napoleon redeemed his 
pronlise by relieving the family from the financial 
embarrassments in which Bessières had left them: 
'1\Iy cousin, I have received the letter you 
wrote me. Your confidence in nle is well 
founded. I have ordered my Grand l\larshal 
of the Palace to prepare n1e a report upon your 
affairs; I will take all the necessary steps to put 
an end to your difficulties, and to secure you a 
proper position. Desire your father, or some- 
one \vho knows your affairs well (and without the 
knowledge of the creditors) to see my Grand 
18 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XXV., p. 276, 
No. 19,977, May 6, 181 3. 
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lVlarshal, and to give hilTI clll the information he 
may require. '19 
How ùeep was Napoleon's grief on the day 
\vhcn, after the skirnlish at l{eichenbach, before 
Dresden, I)uroc was struck by a cannon-ball ! 
'[he Duke of \' icenza has left a touching ac- 
count of the Enlperor's despair on that occasion: 
, Just after the ne\vs had been brought to him, 
Berthier Cdme to announce that the Russians had 
been repulsed, and added: 
, " \\That are your l\Iajesty's orders, sire ?" 
, " I
eave everything till to-morro\v," ans\vcred 
the Enlperor; " \vhither have they carried Duroc? 
\\There is he ? Ho\v is he, Berthier?" 
, " Sire, he is in a house at l\Iakersdorf; I van 
and I
arrey are with him. '[here is no hope." 
, " I must see him !" cried the Enlperor; "poor, 
poor Duroc!" 
'During the evening Berthier and I aCCOJn- 
ranied the Emperor. Duroc, laid on a camp 
bedstead, \\Tas suffering terribly. H is face, fright- 
fully shclttered, \vas unrecognizable. 
, \ \Then \ve entered, he turned his head to\vards 
us, and bent his eye upon the Emr
ror \vith tht" 
horrible fixity that is only seen in the eyes of the 
dying. l-Ic fainted. '[he Enlperor drc\v n
ar, 
took him in his anns. '[he doctors returned. 


19 'Correspondence of l\apoleon I.,'t.:\ \.vi., p. 488, Ì\o. 20,972, 
Decembcr 5, 181 3. 
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, " Is there no hope?" asked the Emperor. 
, " None," was their answer. 
, rrhe unfortunate man, on regaining conscious- 
ness, looked towards the Enlperor, dnd murmured: 
, " Some opium, for pity's sake !" 
'The Emperor approached, took Duroc's hand, 
pressed it, and seizing my arm, staggered out of 
the room. 
, " I t is terrible, terrible I" he said. "IVI y poor 
dear Duroc! What a loss !" 
'Scalding tears fell from his eyes and dropped 
on his clothes. \Ve returned to camp in silence. 
'At five in the morning I van came to the 
Enlperor, who understood that all was over. 
, " He suffers no more !" said the Emperor; "he 
is happier than I !" 
,rrhe Emperor purchased some ground at 
Makersdorf, and gave directions for a nlonument 
to Duroc. He himself wrote the following in- 
scription: 


, " Here, General Duroc, Duke 0/ F riuli, G rallt! 
llIa1/"shal 0/ the Palace to the Elltþeror Napolcoll, 
gloriously struck by a cannon-ball, died iu the arlllS 
0/ the E1Jzþeror, his frieJld." 


'This paper he gave to Berthier without a 
word. '20 


20 Duke of VicenLa, ' Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 177. 
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I t ,vas Ly his paternal care for the family theit 
the Enlp
ror honoured Duroc's n1emory; the 
following orders \vere given to Can1bacérès: 
, You \\:ilI receive a decree \\ hereby I transnlit 
the duchy of F'riuli to the daughter of the Grand 
1\1 arsha1. As the duchy is \\"orth n10re than 
200,000 francs Cl8,000) a year, there ,vill remain 
100,000 (.[4,000) at the disposal of the \vido\v. 
'I particularly desire that the interests of the 
ward nlay be \velliooked after and kept indepen- 
dent of the interests of the mother, so that at her 
nlajority she may be able to add 100,000 franc<; 
to her revenues, \vhich will lnake her one of the 
richest heiresses in France. I f a guarJian or a 
trustee must Le ndn1eJ, I shouIJ wish it to be 
a Councillor of State, such as Count l\Iolé, for 
eXéunple, \vho, being still young, might clssist at 
his \vard's nlarriage. '21 
f"inally, Duroc's \vido\v received the formal 
assurance of the E n1 peror' s protection. 
, You kno\\.,' he \vrote to her, 'ho\v grieved I 
\vas at the death of the Grand i\Iarshal. His 
daughter nlay be assured of nlY constant pro- 
tection. I haye giyen hcr a proof of it in lnaking 
over to her the duchy of l
 riuli, clnd in occupying 
lnyself about her interests. You, on your side, 
Inay count upon lny affection, and upon the ùe
ire 


21 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I.,' t. XX'"., p. 367, 
No. 2o,oY5, June 7, 181 3. 
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that I have of giving you, under all circumstances, 
proof of the interest I take .in the family of the 
Grand 1\1arshaI. .22 
These lines were written during the campaign 
of 1813, \vhen, having lost his .old troops, the 
En1peror \vas struggling against the whole of 
Europe with an army of badly-armed and inex- 
perienced soldiers; when, in short, he felt his 
throne falling to ruin. But if his expressions in 
this hour of darkness be compared with those 
of his earlier letters when the young General 
was at the beginning of his career and was 
dreaming of the highest destinies, can it be said 
that his heart was less tender, his pity less acces- 
sible, after ten years of triumph and magnificence, 
than it was formerly? 
Go back even further, and take the letter written 
by Napoleon, while yet a schoolboy, to his mother 
after the death of his father: 
'Console yourself, my dear mother. . . . We 
will redouble our care and our gratitude, happy if 
\ve can, by our obedience, make up to you for the 
loss of a cherished father.' 
I n the heart of the unhappy child, as in that of 
the powerful Emperor, the wish to console others 
held the first place. 


22 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxv., p. 442 , No. 20,200, 
June 3 0 , 1813. 
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VII. 


Napoleon's Letters to his Generals, etc. 
r- 
TIlE master, lest he should degrade his inferiors, 
must be\vare of becoming a nlcchanical ruler, a 
sort of icy-faced automaton, immovable so long as ) 
his l11achinery \vorks properly, but completely I 
upset by. the least disturbance. 
'-- 
'[0 spare the dignity of his servrJnts he should 
appreciate their efforts, apportion blame \vhere it 
has been deserved, and also a \vard praise to those 
\\-.ho merit it. 
People have not been wanting to declare that 
the Emperor, ct brutal tyrant in aH things, treated 
his subordinates as a 'rurk treats a l\Ioor; our 
modern authors even go the length of saying thdt 
he \vas like a planter \vith a stick ahvays in hand 
for his slaves. 
To sho\v what a radical error this is, it ,viII 
suffice to collect here and there SOllle of the 
congratulations and encouragenlcnts that the 
Eillperor daily addrcssed to SOllle of his func- 
tionaries. 


-- 
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By their great number, the documents support- 
ing this assertion, combined with the names of 
those to whon1 they were sent, form a sort of 
IJJzþerz"al A luzallac. I n reading thenl we seenl 
to call back all Napoleon's old fellow-workers. 
'fhese documents, unquestionable witnesses, 
prove that the Emperor was not sparing in his 
praise to those whom he considered worthy of it. 
Noone can doubt this who reads the following 
letters. 
To Bernadotte : 
, Nobody values more highly than I the purity 
of your principles, the loyalty of your character, 
and the military talents you have developed 
during the time we have served together. You 
would do me an injustice if you doubted this for 
an instant. In any case, I shall rely upon your 
esteem and your friendship.'l 
.i\lso in 180ó : 
'I have noticed with pleasure the activity and 
skill you have displayed in this nlatter, and the 
distinguished bravery of your troops. I declare 
to you nlY satisfaction; you may count upon my 
gratitude. '2 
To Kléber: 
'I beg your acceptance, citizen General, of the 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. iii., p. 464, No. 2,398, 
Decenlber 18, 1797. 
2 .Ibid., t. xiii., p. 529, No.1 1,250, Noven1ber 13, 1806. 
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sword that I send you as a n1ark of esteenl and 
friendship. I i111pose one condition \vith it, how- 
ever, that you should wear it on days \v hen you 
are really busy.'3 
SonlC n10nths later: 
'. . . If I guided the graver of history, no 
one \vould have less reason to con1plain than 
yoU.'4 
To Gouvion Saint-Cyr : 
'I
eceive, in token of my satisfaction, a fine 
s\vord that you \vill wear on days of battle. 
Iake 
kno\vn to the soldiers under your cOlllrnand that I 
anl pleased \vith them, and that I hope to be still 
more so. Th
 l\Iinister for \\Tar sends you the 
brevet of First Lieutenant of the Arn1Y. I
ely 
upon 111Y friendship and esteenl. 'G 
To l\Ioreau : 
'. . . You have nlade the drms of France 
more illustrious by three great victories.' 6 
And in the follo\ving year: 
, I cannot tell you how much interest I take in 
your brilliant and skilful Inanæuvres. Y Oil hayc 
surpassed even yourself in this campaign.'7 


3 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. iv., p. 105, X o. 2,588 
l\Iay 13, 1798. 
4 Ibid., t. iv., p. 483, No. 3,27 I, Septen1ber 12, 179 8 . 
5 ibid., t. vi., p. 44, No. 4,458, I)ecember 26, 1799. 
6 Ibid., t. vi., p. 282, No. 4,797, 1Iay LJ, 1800. 
j Ibid., t. vi., p. 561, Xo. 5,27 I, January 9, 1801. 
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To 1\lasséna: · 
, I could not give you a greater proof of my 
confidence than by conferring upon you the com- 
mand of the principal army of the Republic, the 
one that requires a combination of lnilitary talent, 
policy, and strict honesty.' 8 
To Suchet : 
'I have seen \vith pleasure the various advan- 
tages that you have gained, and I see from your 
letter that you are covetous of glory; it is the 
\vay to do great things.'9 
And eleven years later Marshal Berthier is 
ordered to write a special letter to Suchet, in 
order to testify the satisfaction of the Emperor 
\vith his good generalship during the campaign 
just concluded. lo 
To Brune: 
4. . . You have restored their ancient glory 
to our plains on the Adige.' II 
'f 0 Jourdan: 
'Acquaint him,' \vrote the Emperor to the 
Minister of the Interior, '\vith the satisfaction his 
administration gives me, the desire I feel to place 
hinl near me, anti the intention I have formed of 


8 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. vi., p. 390, No. 4,950, 
June 25, 1800. 
9 Ibid., t. vi., p. 419, 1\0. 5,0 I 6, July 24, 1800. 
10 Ibid., t. ix., p. 458, No. 17,444, 
Iarch 9, 18! I. 
11 Ibid., t. vi., p. 61, No. 5,270, January 9, 1800. 
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putting hin1 up for the Senate if he \vishes nlC 
to do so.' l2 
Four years later Jourdan received the follo\ving 
lines: 
'Do not doubt that, under all circu111stanct..s, 
I \vill do everything that you desire; that, in 
the plans \vith \vhich I am incessantly occupied, 
you are included; and that you nlay feel sure of 
a fortune proportionate to your rank and to your 
services.' l3 
ToN ey : 
'I understand your regret at not having been 
present at the battle. I felt it too, remenlbering 
as I did your splendid conduct at Elchingen. 
You cannot be everywhere. You have done 
very well in the Tyrol.'14 
To Davoût: 
'I congratulate you \vith all nlY heart on ) our 
splendid conduct. Express 111Y satisfaction to all 
your corþs d'arJJzde and to your generals. They 
h3.ve earned a right to nlY esteenl Ltnd gratitude 
for ever. Let me hear fronl you. . . .' 1:J 
To Lannes : 
'I have learnt \vith pleasure fron1 your narra- 
tive the brilliant conduct of your corþs ,!'arIJl/c. 
12 ' c d f '''" 1 I ,... ,. 6 
orrcspon cnce 0 ..." apo eon ., t. Vlll., p. I 1-1-, nO. ,459, 
Ì\ovember 30, 1802. 
13 Ibid., t. :-..ii., p. 47, 
o. 9,815, February 1-1-, 180ó. 
H Ibid., t. :-..i., p. 4 8 3, No. 9,580, December 15, 1805. 
15 lbÚl, t. xiii., p. 361, No. 11,01-1-, October 16, 1806. 
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But I learnt with pain that your health is always 
\veak. You know I appreciate all the courage 
you have shown, and attribute it to your zeal for 
111Y service and your friendship for myself.' l6 
Gaudin, the l\Iinister of Finance, finding him- 
self in an awkward position, had recourse to the 
Emperor: 
& I quite approve of all you have done with 
regard to your affairs. I o\ve much to your 
good adn1inistration, and it is only natural that 
I should come to your assistance under such 
circumstances. I have, therefore, in the letter en- 
closed, ordered 1\1. Bérenger to send you 300,000 
francs from the funds belonging to the Grand 
Army. I will put that right on the Civil List. 
Take this as a proof of my satisfaction with your 
services.'17 
To La Bouillerie : 
'I have appointed you Paymaster-General of 
the l\Iarines. I am very glad to have found this 
opportunity of showing you my satisfaction. You 
\vill have the Legion of Honour. . I t is a pleasure 
to me to announce it to you myself.' 18 
To Lacuée, at the War Office: 
'I have read your letter with pain. How 


16 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,'t. xiv., p. 119, NO.1 1,5 16, 
Decem ber 29, 1806. 
17 Ibid., t. xiv., p. 255, No. II,72..J., January 29,1807. 
18 Ibid., t. xiv., p. 505, No. 12,132, 
Iarch 23,1807. 
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could you have supposed that I could ever have 
the smaI1est doubt of your zedl and your attach- 
nlcnt to me? I have good grounds for COln- 
plaining of so unjust c:l sentinlent on your part. 
Koone could be better satisfied than I am \\.ith 
all that you have done. . . .' 19 
c I had yesterday an intervie\v \vith the 


mperor of Russid. I had one to-day \vith the 
l
ing of Prussia. You are entitled to hear this 
news: \vhich \vill give you more pleasure than 
anyone, because these are victories obtained by 
the good organization of the arnlY, and you have 
long toiled and kept \vatch for that important 
object. I \vish you to see in these expressions 
fresh proofs of my approbation.'20 
The Emperor's kindness to this faithful servant 


. . 
IS unceasing: 
c I have received your letter. A Inan \vho 
\vorks so hdrd as you requires a home. I shall 
see with pleasure your Inarriage to l\Iadclnoiselle 
l3i,lnco de l3rantés, and I hope you \\"ill have 
children \vorthy of you.' 2l 
...-\nd in 181 I \ve also find the foIlo\ving \vords : 
, Your services are not only necessary to lne, 
they are very agreedble. 'The C0111 plaints \vhich 


HI 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.: t. xv., p. 195, NO.1 2,539, 
l\'Iay 6, 1807. 

o Ibid., t. xv., p. 374, No. 12,831, June 26, 180 7. 
21 Ibid, t. viii., p. 24, No. 14,418, October 2ï, r80S. 
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have been nlade against the contractors are 
details of administration, and no one can do 
more justice to all your good qualities.'22 
The humblest of his servants profited by 
Napoleon's constant desire to give proof of his 
satisfaction. \Ve have here a letter froln him to 
Clarke, l\Iinister for \Var : 
, I have read with interest the two large reports 
you have sent me. I wish you to let me know 
what token of approval I can send to the clerk 
who drew thenl up. They are most carefully 
done. I have only had time to read theln once, 
but I can find no fault in theln.' 23 
H is letters reached even the lowest ranks of 
the army; he \vrote as follows to Léon Aune, 
Sergeant in the Grenadiers: 
, I have received your letter, my brave conl- 
rade; you had no need to speak to me of your 
actions. You are the bravest grenadier in the 
army since the death of poor Benezette. You 
shall have one of the hundred swords that I dis- 
tribute to the army. All your comrades are of 
opinion that you are the pattern of the regiment. 
I much wish to see you; the l\Iinister for War \vill 
send you the order. I love you ]ike my o\vn son.' 
As a postscript we read: 


22 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,'t. xxii., p. 347, No. 17,949, 
July 26, 181 I. 
23 Ibid., t. xviii., p. 244, No. 14,744, January 27, 180 9. 
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'Gcncral :\Iurat is to give him his commission 
a
 Sub-lieutenant in the Consular Guard. '
4 
So constant is Napoleon's scnse of justice and 
gratitude for services rendered, that even after 
their death he is anxious about what hcls been 
done to honour the 111cnlory of those \vho \vere 
devoted to him: 
, I anl surprised that nothing has yet been done 
to honour the nlemory of General l{égnier, ,,'hose 
career \vas so distinguished. IIa\"e the funeral 
oration pronounced by Pastor 
larron published 
in the .i.1Iollileur. Send also a notice to the 
l\Iinister for \\T ar, that he should have a fe\v 
Ho\vers thro\vn on the tOlnb of a l11an \vho served 
\\Tell, who \vas an upright nlan, and "Those dedth 
is a loss to France and to me.':!;) 
These preoccuprttions arc dated Soissons, 
18 (4; that is to say, the l110st anxious monlent in 
the crisis that ended in the abdication, \v hich \vas 
signed a lTIonth later. r 0 think of others at 
such a 1110nlent is l1lorc than solicitude, it is sclf- 
abnegation. 


2t 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. vi., p. 9 I , .N o. 4.529, 
January 15, 1800. 
25 Ibid., t. xvii., p. 306, No. :! 1,469, )'Iarch 12, 18 I 4. 
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Ì\farn10nt created l\farshal- The Duke of Belluno-Recollec- 
tions of Italy, Russia, etc. 


OXE of the dangers in a widely-extended com- 
n1and is the chance of wounding susceptibilities. 
I nferiors are generally inclined to see in any 
remonstrance addressed to them for the good of 
the public service an attempt upon their merits 
or their privileges. 
Napoleon, whose vigilance had to cover such 
an in1mense space, could not escape the inevitable 
condition of displeasing some of those around 
him. 
\ \Then his onlnipotence enabled him to free 
himself from all scruples, he always tried to dispel 
by some favour or token of sympathy the discon- 
tent he had involuntarily caused. Roederer said 
of him, not without truth: 'He was always sorry 
to vex those who were attached to him.'1 
l\Iannont relates an anecdote personal to him- 
self. 


1 'l\lémoires,' t. iii., p. 34 0 . 
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'-- 


It \vas a fe\v days after the battle of \\Tag-ram. 
l"'hc I
nlperor \vas discussing \\'ith 1\Iarnlont 
on1e 
of th
 latt
r's nlanæuvr
s, and criticiscd son1e of 
theln severely. 
r '
I y conversation \vith hinl,' says 
Iannont, 
I 
) · lasted over two hours and a hall: I was ovcr- 
\\.hehneù \\Tith fatigue and disappointrnent. On 
ll1Y return tu the 111iserclble hut I hdJ selected for 
111Y shelter, I stretched nlyself upon the stra\\", 
and begcln relating to my chief uf the staff, 
General Delort, the strange and \veariSonle con- 
versation I held had ",-ith the Enlperor, \vhen 
Alexandre de Girardin, aide-de-can1p to the Prince 
of N eufchâtel, entered, and said to 111e : 
, "General, \vill YOll pennit nle to embrace 
you ?" 
, "As tnuch as you please, 111Y dear Girardin," 
I élns\verecl; "but you \vill be courageous if you 
en1brace so dirty a nlan \vith so long a beard." 
, He continued il1llnediately : 
· " rrhere is your non1ination as i\Iarshal." 
'Such an idea had never crossed lny brain, so 
painful had been the inlpression left upon nle by 
111)" con\Tcrsation \vith the OEtnperor.'2 
Here is another, clnd a no less signit1cant, 
incident concerning the saIne 
Iarsha1. and re- 
lated by Baron 
"'ain:3 


2 ).[armont, ')'Iel11oires,' t. iii., p. 255. 
:! ').[anuscrit de 181..-i,' p. 17 6 . 
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, I n 18 14, after the loss of Rheims, l\lanllont 
was sun1tlloned to headquarters to give an 
account of his disaster. On seeing him, Napoleon 
broke into reproaches, which entered deeply into 
1\1 arll10nt's heart. However, the cOll1plaints \vere 
follo\ved by 
xplanations, and soon the feelings 
that Napoleon ahva ys entertained for his aide-de- 
camp gained the upper hand, and he assull1ed the 

 
position only of a master in the art of v;ar cor- 
recting the faults of a favourite pupil. Napoleon 
ended by keeping him to dinner.' 
I n the ' l\lanuscrit de 18 14 '4 Baron Fain relates 
another trait analogous to the last one. 
After the battle of l\lontereau, the Emperor 
thought that l\larshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, by 
cOll1ing up late, had allowed the enemy to occupy 
the town; and the l\Tarshal, who had excused hin1- 
self several times on the plea of fatigue, received 
pernlission to leave the army. 'rhis pernlission 
\vas only a euphen1isn1 for disgrace. 
'rhe Duke of Belluno received it with the 
utmost grief. He \vent to Surville, and, \\'ith 
tears in his eyes, protested against the decision. 
On seeing him, Napoleon gave free vent to his 
displeasure, and over\vhelmed the unfortunate 
l\1arshal with reproaches. Vainly did the Duke 
try to explain; Napoleon's anger would give him 
no opportunity. 


4 P. 117. 
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At length, ho\vever, he succeeded, Ly raising 
his voice, in protesting his fidelity. He re- 
Ininded Napoleon that he \vas one of his oldest 
conlp(lnions-in-c:lrnls, anù that he could not quit 
the anny \vithout disgrace. 
lIe did not invoke the recollections of Itdly in 
vain; the conversation took a more gentle turn. 
Napoleon spoke only of the need the Duke must 
feel for a little rest. H is numerous \vounds, his 
suffering) perhaps, rcndered hinl incapable of 
beari ng the fatigues of the advanced guard. 
Vainl)'", however, did the Emperor try to induce 
\7ictor to retire. '[he latter insisted upon re- 
maining, and ended by declaring that he \vould 
not quit the arnlY. 
, I will take a musket,' he said. '\'ictor \vill 
place hilnself in the ranks of the Guard.' 
These last \vords conquered X apoleon. 
, \\' ell, \'ictor,' he said, giving hinl his hand, 
, stay. J cannot restore to yüu your army corps, 
because I have alrec:ldy given it to Gérard; but 
I gi\"e you t\VO divisions of the Guard; go and 
take cOl1Hl1and, and let us say no nlore about it.' 
'The reader,' adds l
aron I
ain, 'has assisted 
at one of the scenes desc.ribed in libels as so 
terrible. It \vas thus that Napoleon \'"as angry, 
and thus that he \vas \vont to be appeased.' 
'T'hesc anecdotes are not purposely selected. 
:t\Iannont's 111cnloirs, hostile to Napoleon, the 
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authority of Baron Fain, recognized by aU 
historians, \vould by themselves be sufficient 
guarantees even if they were unsupported by the 
facts thenlselves-that is to S3.y, by the nomina- 
tion of 1\larmont to the marshalate inlmediately 
after severe criticisms, the violent reproaches for 
his check at Rheims, followed by an invitation 
to dinner, the replacement by Gérard of l\Iarshal 
Victor, and the inlmediate reinstatement of the 
latter in the army. 
Another Marshal, Lefebvre, thought that he had 
lost ground in the opinion of the Emperor; here 
is the answer he received: 
'Although I \vas annoyed at the fact that the 
Prussian garrison had gone away on horseback 
and with their guns, I am none the less satisfied 
with your services, and have already given you 
proof of this, which you will learn with the first 
news from Paris, and which ",rill leave no doubt 
in your mind as to the esteem in which I hold 
you. '5 
The proofs ",Tere considerable. They included 
the elevation of Lefebvre to the Dukedom of 
Dantzic, and his appointment as Senator. 
On the other hand, see how Napoleon hastens 
to quiet the uneasiness of those who fancy that 


5 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xv., p. 282, 
No. 12,683, 1\1 ay 29, 1807. 
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they have lost his guod opinion. To General 
l\loncey he \vrites : 
, Yau know ho\v I vc:t1ue your integrity and 
your talents. The little alterations \vhich have 
sprung up in the Cisalpine Republic have oc- 
casioned no change in my regard for you, and 
I shaH avail nlyself of the first opportunity of 
giving you a public proof of this.'G 
'fo the com plaints of General Julien, 1'\ apoleon 
élns\vered : 
'I have received your letter of February 25. 
I anl sorry to See that you are vexed. I have 
before now' given you proof of the satisfaction 
yuur services have given nle. Do not doubt that, 
\vhen opportunity arises, I \vin give you special 
proofs of lny regard. '7 
\Vhcn confronting 1\loIIien, l\Iinister of Finance. 
\\-ho had taken to himself certain vague e
pres- 
sions, Napoleon did not scruple to enter into 
explanations \\'hich had little pride or severity 
about them. 
, l\Ionsieur l\lol1ien,' he \\Tote, 'I cannot under- 
stanù your letter. I an1 sorry that you should 
ha\ge thought \\'hat I said to the Council of Stat · 
concerned you in the least. I should ha\Tc a right 
to complain uf this injustice on your part; I \\"ilJ 


Û 'Correspondence of I\apolcon I.,' t. \"ii., p. 2 Z4, X o. 5,689, 
!\farch 14. 180 I. 
j fbi.f., t. 
\"i., p. 387, Xo. 13,618, :\Iarch 3, 1808. 
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not do so, however, because it furnishes 111e with 
another opportunity for assuring you of tny satis- 
faction with your services, and my intention of 
shortly giving you a proof of nlY regard.'8 
1\1. de Lacépède taking offence in conse- 
quence of objections made to the management 
of the House at Écouen,9 the Emperor in son1e 
sort nlade excuses to him, writing: 
, I have received your letter. I am sorry that 
the one I wrote to you should have distressed 
you. I t was certainly not my intention. . . . 
Above all, believe that no one can wish more 
than I do to give you proofs of nlY satisfaction 
and esteenl. 'lO 
Le Brun, who was sent on a mission to Genoa, 
had caused the Emperor great irritation by his 
administrative carelessness. The Enlperor's dis- 
pleasure is strongly expressed in his letters to 
Fouché and Cambacérès. To the former he "vrites: 
'Prevent the insertion in the Paris news- 
papers of what 
Ionsieur Le Brun has written at 
Genoa, particularly the letters that are supposed 
to have come fr0111 me, in which I am n1ade to 
talk like a cobbler. 'll 


8 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. :xvi., p. 15, No. 13, 12 3, 
September 7, 180 7. 
fJ Madame Campan's school for girls. 
10 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' xvii., p. 418, No. 14,23 I, 
July 26, 1808. 
11 Ibid., t. xvi., p. 358, No. 9,429, October 26, 180 5. . 
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'T' 0 Canl bacérès : 
, I senù you one of Le Brun's bulletins. Ten 
nle in confidence \vhether he has lost his hecld. 
I begin to think he has. Good heavens! \vhat 
fools literary men are! A nldn \vho can translate 
a poenl cannot manage fifteen nlcn. I have 
never been so surprised at anything in nlY life as 
I ha\Te been at Le 13run's conduct since he \\'ent 
to Genoa !,12 
I'he Enlperor's indignation \VdS at "" hite heat. 
'fhe saIne day he addressed a reprilnand to 
I.le Drun, in which we find these words: 
, I have just read a note, signed by you, 
entitled "Insurrection at Piacenza." I can only 
express to you nlY extrenle displeasure at the 
want of jucIgnlent displayed in the article, \vhich 
is as ridiculous as it is out of place. \T ou are 
not called upon to give dn dccount to the public, 
but to lne alone. Pernlit nle to tell you plainly 
that I Jo not recognize you dS you élre no\v. 
Y ou are not at Genoa to \vri te, but to govern. 
You have the knack of Inaking out of a trifle a 
Inatter of ilnportance, \vhich \vill greatly dclight 
nlY encn1Ïes in France. '13 
\Ve lnay consider the tenns of this letter 
too severe, but \ve must not forget that during 


l
 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' 1. xi., p. 554, K o. 9,699, 
January 24, 1806. 
1
 Ibid., 1. xi., p. 555, NO.9, 700, J anuJ.ry 24, 1806. 
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four nlonths the Sovereign had contained him- 
self, although he had constantly had to com- 
plain of Le Brun, \vho had received several 
warnIngs. 
But be that as it may, the letter, we admit, was 
too severe. No sooner, however, was it gone, 
than Napoleon, seized with relnorse, recognizing 
that he had been too sharp, feari ng to hurt an old 
servant and a former colleague in the Consulate, 
took his pen, and of his own accord thus 
dinlinished the effect of his reproaches: 
r- ' In nlY former letter I expressed to you 
nl y displeasure at the article you had printed 
upon the insurrection at Piacenza. I should 
be sorry if you interpreted it otherwise. I wish 
by this one to express to you 111Y satisfaction 
at the measures you have taken to put down 
I the rising. (I blamed your words, but I praise 
"- yo ur zea l. '14) 
In Na poleon's intercourse \\
ith the men of the 
Empire, \\That trace do \\Te find of the inexorable 
despot, a sort of atrabilious tyrant, portrayed by 
some of his calumniators? 
I s he not the nlan of all others who can under- 
stand the \yeight of hard words, because he has 
himself felt their bitter ilnpression? v\Then the 
recollection of his own early struggles \vas con- 


]4 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xi., p. 559, No. 9,7 0 9, 
January 27, 1806. 
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stantly brought back to him in this \vay, his 
scrupulousness amounted to hUlnility. 
The foregoing anecùotes, taken fr0111 authentic 
sources, from docunlcnts still existing, indeed, in 
the National .c\rchives, enable us to give creùence 
to another incident of the Sclnle kind. 
'During the campaign of 1\Ioscow, J says the 
Du ke of \Ticenza, l5 'after a very heated discussion, 
I \vithdre\v fronl headquarters and retircd into a 
sort of g;) rret. Berthier caIne to nle frOlll the 
Emperor, \vho had sent for Ine. I refused, as I 
\vas determined to resign the post I held near hinl. 
I cyen \vrote to hinl asking for a command in 
Spain. He sent nle back my letter, at the end of 
\vhich he had \\Titten : 
, "I do not "'ant to send you to be killed in 
Spain. COlne clnd see me; I clnl \vaiting for 
" 
you. 
, As soon as he sa\v 111e, the Elnperor laughed, 
and, stretching out his hand. said: 
, " You kno\v that \ve are like t\\.o lo\yers "Tho 
cannot get on \yi thout each other." J 
I f one reads this event of 1812 by the light of 
IV10llien's criticisnl of hinl in 180 I : · I I is outbursts 
are not rare, but they leave no trace. 'fhe r;irst 
Consul is the first to ackno,,'ledge thenl, and 
often begs that others \vill forget then1 as he does 


15 ' s .,. 
ouvenus, 1. I., p. 3 I 9. 
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hinlsclf'l6- we must adnlit that the character of 
the Emperor was well known to his COll- 
teInporaries, that that character never varied, and 
that \ve can follow it in a straight, clear, and con- 
tinuous line throughout all the different stages of 
his career. 


IG 1\,f" II . , ',f" , . ,. 8 
lUO len, lUemOIres, t. 1., p. 2 5. 
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IX. 


Precautions of Napoleon-ßfarnlont, Fouché, leBrun, J unot, 

Iadan1e :\larescot. 


'rIlE mctnifestations of tenlper \vith \vhich 
Napoleon is often reproached may surely be 
forgiven to a man with all the over\vhelming pre- 
occupations that \vere cro\vded into his brain. ( At 
hon1c he had to establish social order upon the 
rUIns of an administration ten centuries old"D 
abroad, to crush coalitions \vhich \vcre incessantly 
refonning, compelled. to effect this, to upset 
kingdonls, displace nations, and to ensure and 
organize the preponderance of his Enlpire over 
the \"hole of Europe. Such \vere the plans that 
he had conceived, and that he tried to carry out in 
the face of resistance and difficulties that ,,"ould 
have justified a permelnent condition of distrust 
and irritation. 
Finally, if \ve consider that he did not content 
himself, in his projects, ,,'ith the part of de
gner, '\ 
but that he \VetS an act!,:e \ vork cr in carrying them J 
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out, "ge shall find plenty of reasons for his not 
al",.ays having a nlind at leisure to smooth a\vay 
the effects of a moment of impatience, nor to 
maintain the exquisite courtesy of unruffled conl- 
posu reo 
Nevertheless, how nlany of those who conl- 
plained most loudly of not having found the Em- 
peror sufficiently gracious at certain times would, 
in his place, condemned to the sanle brain pres- 
sure, have shown as much tranquillity, as nluch 
self-restraint? 
How many people, placed in a position to 
believe that everything is permitted to thenl, 
\vould have weighed the consequences of their 
words to the point of scarcely daring to utter a 
well-deserved reproach? 
\Ve shall see that Napoleon experienced sonle 
embarrassment when he had delícate hints to 
con vey, and that he even sometinles el11 ployed 
a third person to transnlit disagreeable warnings. 
Thus he \vrites to Prince Eugène :l 
, Tell l\Iarnlont, in confidence, that questions of 
accounts are gone into here with the utmost 
severity; that any irregularity nlight ruin hinl and 
his friends; that he has a reputation for integrity 
to preserve; that he must be the same man as 
him I kne\\7 at the sacking of Pavia in the year v., 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,'t. xiii., p. 60, No. 10,629, 
August 9, 1806. 
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dnd thdt he must suppress the abuses to \vhich 
soldiers \vere prone in the year xiv.' 
\ \'hen F ouché, in 180 ï, \vishi ng to hurry on the 
Inlperial divorce, aJopted tnethods displeasing to 
the En1peror, the latter \vrote to 
Iarct and said: 
'I see \vith sorro\v, fronl your bulletin, that 
things are being discussed \vhich nlust be dis 
pleasing to the En1press fronl every point of vie\v. 
I have \vritten strongly to the l\Iinister of Pulice 
upon the subject. It n1Ïght not be anliss if you 
\vould nlentÍon it to hinl, \vithout appearing to 
have any dircctions fronl 111e. I told hinl \vhat I 
thought at Fontainebleau, and have \vritten to hinl 
since. It seenlS to Ine that such things ought not 
to need Leing said t\\.ice over. '2 
Before \vriting to Le Brun the letters \\Te ha\Te 
redd, he had already \vritten the follo\ving to 
CaIn bacérès : 
, 1\T onsieur Le 13run is publishing in the ne\vs- r 
papers at Genoa S0l11e letters \vhich are very 
foolish. I t is not fitting. l\Iake hio1 understand 
that, either by \vriting yourself or through 
1\J onsieur de 1\Iarbois, and as if you had learned it 
acciùentally fron1 others. I \\-ish that he shùuld 
have no idea that it C0l11eS fro111 lne, as that \\Tould 
cause hill1 too nluch pain. '3 - 



 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. 
vi., p. 184, X o. 13-379, 
December 6, 1807. 
3 Ibid., 1. Ai., p. 124, Xo. 9,123, .August 24, 1805. 
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The deplorable capitulation of Baylen \vas 
signed, with General Dupont, by General 
l\Iarescot, whose \\-ife was attached to the person 
of the Empress. This unfortunate reverse, 
inflicted in open country upon 20,000 French- 
nlen by some Spanish bands, \vas a severe blow 
to the Emperor. 
He \vas exasperated and hunliliated at feeling 
that a blo\v had been struck at his reputation as 
an invincible chief. I n order to give clear proof 
of the disfa vour wi th \vhich he regarded the 
signatories of the treaty, he deprived 1\larescot of 
his functions (till the court-martial pronounced 
sentence), and then decided to remove l\Iadame 
l\Iarescot from her post at Court, as much to 
ell1phasize his reprobation of the General's action 
as to avoid pérpetuating the recollection of it 
under his eyes. 
An official order, a mere signature, would have 
sufficed for that purpose, and if ever haste, or even 
violence, could have been excused, it would have 
been in such a m0111ent of irritation. See how 
carefully, hO\\Tever, the Emperor avoids adding to 
the disgrace : 
'General 1\Iarescot,' he writes to the principal 
lady-in-\vaiting, 'having dishonoured himself by 
placing his name to an infamous capitulation, 
\yhich has obliged l1le to take fro111 him all his 
posts and employments, it is impossible under 
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these circunlstances that l\Iaclame l\Iarescot should 
continue to act as lady-in-\vaiting, ho\vever in- 
nocent she may Le and ho\vever great may be 
her Il1erits. I desire, therefore, that you should 
ask her to resign, but do it \vith all the kindness 
and gentleness possible. '4 
I
 yen for the most trifling observation \vhich. if 
taken in bad part, might wound the susceptibilities 
of a friend, Napoleon requires an intennediary; 
for exanlple, \vhen he instructs Canlbacérès : 
, J unot,' he \yrites to Cambacérès, 'ah\'
lYs \vrites 
to tHe on paper \yith so deep a black border that 
it frightens nle to receive his letters. Gi\Te 
him to understand that it is contrary to custoln 
and respect, and that one should never \\Tite to a 
superior upon paper bearing the 111arks of personal 
. ,
 
nlournlng. .J 
111 the Sel1ne class of subjects \ve have already 
seen 
 apoleon asking ?\I. de 
Ietternich to call 
the attention of l\Iaria-Louisa to S0111C slight inad- 
vertences in her conduct. In fornler chapters of 
this \vork \ve have secn hilll incapable of the 
severity exacted by his interests and the CirCUI11- 
stances; \\Te have obscrved ho\v he teillporizcd, 
chicfly \vith respect to his brothers. \ \' e shall 
soon see his forbearance to\vards ßourrienI:c, 
Fouché, T alleyrand, etc. 


4 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. '\ VII., p. 49 0 , 
X o. Lt, 296, January 6, 1808. 
S Ibid., t. >..iv., p. 580, Xo. 12,236, 
Iarch 31, IS07. 
YOLo II. 39 
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\Vhat a contrast between this Napoleon subject 
to shyness, which we all of us have sonle 
difficulty in conquering, and the foaming tiger, 
always ready to spring with teeth and claws upon 
all who cross his path! 
Although we desire to prove that the Enlperor 
\vas endowed with at least as much hUlnanity as 
his detractors, we should have missed our intention 
if we allowed hinl to pass for a soft, undecided 
man, flattering everybody because he had need 
of everybody. That would be a renlarkable dis- 
turtion of the truth, for the salient feature in his 
characterQVas that he feared nobody and cared verY j 
little for wbat anybody thought of his proceedingS) 
When a higher interest is at stake, unless his 
affection or his gratitude get the upper hand, he 
is utterly regardless of the consequences of his 
outspokenness; what he has to say he says 
clearly and distinctly, \vithout periphrasis, anù 
giving \varning that 'henceforward he will not 
complain, but will punish. '6 
They \vho receive his punishnlents or his 
reproaches can, if they choose, resign their posts, 
quit the Court and France also; the Enlperor is 
indifferent. 
. To the greater honour of Napoleon, \ve shall be 
able to prove that, as General in Italy dnd Egypt, 


ti 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. X., p. 299, No. 8,551, 
l\pril 8, 1805. 
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\vhen he ought, to serve his al11bition, to have 
rallied round hinl help of e\"ery sort, he \vas 
J110re severe, nlure harsh to\vards both Generals 
and privates, than after he became absolute 
.f
nlpcror, independent of everyone, having all 
to gi\Te and nothing- to ask. Our contraùictors 
are the first to say that in I ï96 'that little beast 
of a General frightened men like l\ugereau, 

Iasséna, and Decrès. 'ï 
'rhis is ho\v N c:lpoleon could speak to his 
Generals and officials \\"hen he thouo-ht necessarv 
, 
 J' 
tu teach then1 ho\v to regard their duties. 
In I ï97 he said to General Despinois, \vho 
c;une to pay his respects: 
, General, your comnland in Lònl bardy had 111ade 
n1e realize your \vant of uprightness and your love 
of n10ney, but I did not kno\v you \vere a co\vard. 
Quit the anny, and never let I1le see you again.'s 
'\\Trite to General Gardanne,' are Napoleon's 
orders to Berthier, ! and tell hinl that I ha \?e 
heard n1any con1plaints of his tyranny to\\"ards 
the inhabitants of the country; ten hin1 that he is 
to behave in a tnanncr \vorthy of the arn1Y, so that 
no further conlplaints n1ay reach Ine. '9 


'j I-I. Taine, 'Origines,' etc. ; 'Le Régin1e l\Ioderne,' t. J., 
pp. 20, 2 I. 

 ::\Iarn10nt, , ::\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 188. 

) 'Correspondence of Xapolcon 1.,' t. ix., p. 33 1 , No. 7,695, 
A pril I S, 180-J.. 
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To Adnliral Truguet: 
'I cannot help being displeased \vith the 
squadron under your orders. I have a right 
to expect deeds fronl you, and not merely \vords 
and proll1ises. 'lO 
J unot, the friend of his youth, does not escape 
reprinlands for his faults: 
'I have observed your conòuct \vith the 
greatest pain. H ow could you so far forget 
the in1mense superiority that my confidence in 
you gives you, as to arrest an official, a Prefect 
\vho also possesses my confidence? You have 
treated a Prefect as you ",Tould one of your 
corporals. You have displayed a want of tact 
and a forgetfulness that appear to n1e inconl- 
prehensible. \\That you have done is unex- 
anlpled. I have but one "'Tord to say: If the 
matter can be arranged so that the Prefect should 
forget it, I will forget it too; if not, I will never 
again employ you in any civil business. 'll 
To the sanle General: 
'I can only be annoyed with you for not 
obeying nlY orders. I flatter myself that, hence- 
fùr\vard, you will carry out my intentions more 
exactly, and will not regard \vhat I say as 
jests. You have a strange idea of your duties 


10 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. ix., p. 376, NO.7, 780, 
1\Iay 25, 1804. 
II Tl. . {l .. 6 
T 
.Lilt ., t. XU., p. 3 2,1'10. 10)214, 1fay 8, r806. 
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dnd of Inilitary service. 
you. '12 
To Adnliral l)ecrès : 
, I \vill give you a 1110nth in \vhich to ans\\"er 
nlY letter, but during that time collect nlaterials 
for dO answer without any buts or ifs or 
fors. '13 
This .L\dnliral, no doubt habitually prolix, drcw 
on himself seven years later an equally sharp 
rebuke: 
, I I e is not required to \\ rite to Jl1e, he is 
required to start. I I urry hinl on as 111uch as you 
possibly can. '14 
As a rule, \vhen people are in trouble, they 
beC0l11e less bold, they are attentive to others, 
they seek for support, they avaiL! anything that 
could renlOVC frotH then1 their last faithful 
servants. The Enlperor \vould not stoop to 
anything so petty; he expressed his thoughts 
then quite as clearly as. perhaps even Inore clearly 
than, at the tiole of his po\ver. 
I n 18 14, ùuring the catllpaign in France, he 
\vrote to the !\I inister of Police: 
· 1\1 y hair stands on end at the crinles C0I11- 
mi tted by 111 Y enel11ies, and the police tclkes no 


I do not recogn IZC 


I:! 'Correspondence of Napoleon J .,' t. '\. Y., p. 2 14, 
No. 12,564, ::\Iarch 10, 1807. 
l:i Ibid., t. xvii., p. 21, 
o. 13,760, April IS, 1808. 
It Ibid., t. x\:viii, p. 121, Xo. 21,837, .\pril 22, 181 5. 
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notice \yhate\
er of these facts. I have never 
been \vorse served. '15 
Is it necessary to recall here that the Emperor, 
rightly or wrongly, passed over one of his best 
Generals, l\lacdonald, who remained for six years, 
1801 to 1807, in disgrace; that General Dupont, 
notwithstanding all the efforts that were nlade to 
prevent it. was tried by court- martial for his 
capitulation at Baylen; that l\Iarshal Bernadotte, 
Prince of the E nl pire, \V dS in 18 10 disgraced by 
an Imperial order of the day, calling attention to 
his carelessness and his deceit at the battle of 
\\T agranl, and deprived of his command? Need 
we recall the dismissals, or rather the temporary 
disgraces, of I.Jucien Bonaparte when he \vas 
Minister of the Interior; of Bourrienne, the 
private secretary; of Barbé-l\larbois, l\1inister of 
the Public Treasure; of F ouché, 1\1 inister of 
Police; of T alleyrand, 1\1 inister of Foreign Affairs; 
or the dismissal of Portalis, driven in disgrace out 
of the Council of State for neglecting the orders 
of his Sovereign? 
The Enlperor undoubtedly enjoyed, anlong his 
troops, uncontested popularity, but he certainly 
did not acquire it by nleans of any comprolnise 
with laws or discipline. I I e feared not to take 
publicly measures more calculated to alienate fron1 


15 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. 2 I 5, 
NO.2 1,329, February 2 I, J 8 J 4. 
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than to gain for him the sympclthy and devotion 
of his officers and soldiers, for an felt that dt any 
nlonlent punishnlcnts similar to thoSt; \ve clr(a 
about to record n1ight fan upon thenl. 
I n Egypt, in ) 798, sonle soldiers stolt; rl fe\v 
bunches of dates from a garden: 
'l'he) shall be pclraded twice to-morro\V in 
canlp, before the assen1bled guard, and in the 
nliddle of a detachnlent; they shan carry the 
bunches of dates so that all n1ay see thenl, their 
coats shan be turned inside out, and on their 
chests they shal1 bear placards inscribed \vi th the 
\\.ord " l\Iarauder." '16 
'rhe surgeon Boyer \vas co\vard enough to 
refuse to attend son1e \vounded nlen supposed 
to be suffering frOl1l an infectious disease: 
'He is un
Korthy of the position of French 
ci tizen. He shall be dressed as a \yoman and 
paraded on a donkey through the streets of 
Alexandria, Learing a placard on his back in- 
scribed \\'ith these \vorels: "U n".orthy to be a 
I
 rench citizen-he fears death." '17 
The First Consul \\?as as angry as the Conl- 
nlander-in-Chief could hcl\"e been at the conduct 
of sonle soldiers ,,"ho tUll1ultuously penetrated 
int(
 the citadel of Turin, in spite of their order
 
to the con trarv : 
J 


IIi' Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. V., p. 23, 
o. 3,..}06, 
order of the day, Cairo, September 3 0 , I ï9 8 . 
}7 .Ibid., t. V., p. 239, 
 o. 3,8 I S, January 8, J 799. 
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'The 16th, I ith, 18th, 19th, and 20th com- 
panies of the 1st Reginlent of .Artillery arc dis- 
graced; their officers are provisionally sus- 
pended from duty; a report shall be made to 
the Government upon each one of them ; the flag 
of the regiment shall be covered with black crape 
and deposited in the temple of l\lars.'l8 


IS 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. vii., p. 232,No. 5,701, 
August 25, 1801. 
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The Ball at :ðladalne Pcrmon's-l\ldllc. Loulou. 


TIlE further one ddvances in thi
 study, the nlore 
is one struck by the constant exanlples of kindness, 
and, in place of the cross-grained, disc:lgreeclble 
tempcr one has been led to expect. one finds a 
real cordiality and good-hu1110ur \vhich nluch 
nlore resenlble good - fello\vship than royal 
rescr\.e. 
I I ere is an anecdote rclclted by the Duchesse 
d'.i\brantès, 1 Jléc Laura Pernlon. I t is \vell 
knu\vn that shortly after the death uf her 
husband l\Iadalne Pennon had recei\"ed a pro- 
posal from N clpoleun, \vhich she held declined. 
Annoyed by her refusdl, Napoleon hall ceased 
his visits to hcr house, \vhere he had fornlerly been 
a 1110St frequent guest. 
\ \Then Laura Pernlon l11arried Gcneral J unot, 
the friend and aide-de-canlp of the l
 irst Consul. 
the Pennon fanlily \\"erc in grcat pcrplcxit) . 


I '1\1 émoires,' t. ii., pp. ..J.09-..J. 13. 
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'[hey did not kno\\? ho\v they could invite the 
f""irst Consul to the ball, which, according to 
custom, was to be given within a fortnight of the 
nlarriage. It \vas eventually decided that J unot, 
his young wife, and her brother should go to th e 
First Consul "'Tith a verbal invitation. 
\Ve \vill leave l\Iadanle d'Abrantès to tell the 
story of her reception at the Tuileries : 
, As soon as the door of the study was opened, 
and the First Consul saw nle, he exclaimed, with 
a good-natured smile: 
, " \ \That means this fanlily deputation? There 
is only l\ladanle Permon wanting. Do the 
Tuileries frighten her, or do I ?" 
, "lJIoJl Gllllrat," said J unot inlnlediately, 
"l\1adanle Pernlon ",-ished to come with us, but 
you kno\", ho\v un\vell she is, and it was quite 
impossible for her to come in person to ask a 
favour of you, \vhich she nluch hopes you will 
grant. 1\1 y \vife is conlmissioneJ by her nlother 
to 111ake the request in due form." 
'The First Consul thereupon turned to me, 
and, smiling at me, said: 
, " \ \T cll, C0111e along; I am listening. \ \That 
do you \\'ant of 111e ?" 
· I repeated to General 130naparte what had 
been decided upon bet\\reen us, and had scarcely 
finished, when he seized both nlY hands, and 
said: 
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, "Of course I \vill cotne to \ our ball. \\Thv 
, , 
did you appear to think I should refuse? I \vill 
COl1le, and \vith great pleasure, n1oreover." 
'Then he added a phrase \yhich he has con- 
stantly repeated to 111e since: 
, "And vet I anl g oin a an10na ln y enemIes, 
, b b 
for I hear that) our n10ther's hou
e is ahvclYs fun 
of thenl." 
, J unot n1ade a sign to Albert and 111e that it 
\vas tinle to retire. \ \T e Inade our bo\vs, and 
Napoleon, seizing my brother's hand as cordially 
as though \\Te had still been in 111Y father's house, 
said : 
, " By-the-bye, ""hen is this ball ?" 
'The date originally fixed \\"as ;\ o\relllber 10. 
Napoleon "yas engclgcd on that day, and begged 
us to choose another. lIe e\rentually selected the 
12th. and it \vas settled. 
, " llaye you seen J oséphine ?" he asked nle. 
'I ans\vered in the affinnatiye. and said that 
l\Iadame Bonaparte had accepted for herself and 
her daughter the invitation that Iny 1110ther, to 
her regret, had been unable to bring in person. 
, "Oh, I kno\v that ..\Iadanlc Pennon is ,"ery 
ul1\\.clI," he said, "but it is chiefly laziness, and 
s0l11ething else that I \"ill not Inention. I s not 
that so, 
Iadanle Loulou ?" [the childish néllne by 
\\.hich he called ì\I adanle J unotJ. r\ nd he pul1ed 
nlY ears and hair so as to bring tears into Iny eyes. 
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, On the night of the ball, J unot \vent to the 
Tuileries at a qUdrter to nine to follow the First 
Consul to nlV Inother's house. He received a 
01 
lnessage, however, that he was so busy that he 
could not say exactly when he would be free; 
that he begged my nlother not to "'Tait for hinl to 
begin dancing; and that he pronlised faithfully to 
conle, at no matter what hour. 
, Just before eleven we heard in the courtyard 
the noise of the horses of the First Consul's 
escort; soon after his carriage drove up to the 
door, and almost inlmediately he appeared at 
the door of the first drawing-room with J unot 
and my brother, who had gone down to nleet him. 
lVI y lTIother advanced towards hinl, and made hin1 
one of her most stately courtesies. 
, " \\That! l\Iadame Pernlon, is it thus that you 
receive an old friend?" he said ",-ith a smile, and 
giving her his hand. 
, My mother gave him hers, and they entered 
the ball-room. The heat was stifling; the First 
Consul renlarked it, but that did not prevent him 
fronl keeping on his gray overcoat all through the 
ball. 
, "Please order the dance to begin again, 
l\Iadame Pernlon," he said to my mother. 
" Young people lnust anluse then1selves, dnd 
dancing is their favourite pastime. They tell 
nlC that your daughter dances like l\ldlle. 
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Chanlcroi. I \vant to see her. \Vith your 
pCrnllSS10n, We \vill dance the JIonaco; it is the 
only dance I know." 
, ., I hctve nut ddnceJ for d
irty years," sctid nlY 
n1other. 
, "Conle, conle; you arc joking- ! You look 
to-night like your daughter's sister !" , 
Is it not channing-this sketch of Napoleon in 
society, ,vhen he \vas already by acclarnation dnd 
incontestably the ruler of the \vhole of I;' ranee? 
l\lthough the n1emoirs of :i\Iadalne d'j\brantès 
are by no n1eans a lnere panegyric of K apolcon, 
and although they undoubtedly deserve more 
credit than those of n1any other \VOlnen, \\Te should 
have hesitated to reproduce this little scene had 
\ve not nlet other silnilar doculnents. 
, l\t l\lahnaison,' says Constant, · the company, 
composed for the n10st part of young people, of 
,,"honl large nUlllbers used to be invited, often 
indulged in gan1es ,vhich recalled their school- 
clays. One of thcir chicf anlusenlents ,vas to 
" 
play at prjsoners'-base. I t ,vas generally in the 
afternoon that Bonaparte, :\Icssieurs de Lauriston, 
l)idelot, De Luçay, I)e Uourrienne. l
ugènc, 
I
app, I sabey, 
Iadan1e Bonaparte, and l\IdIle. 
1lortense, \vould divide in to t\\.o canl ps, and the 
prisoners taken and exchanged recalled to the 
I"irst Consul the great ganlc that \vas his 
fa vouritc. 
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In these gan1es of prisoners'-base the best 
runners were l\Tdlle. Hortense, l\Ionsieur 
Eugène, and l\Ionsieur Isabey; as for General 
Bonaparte, he often fell do\vn, but \voulcl pick 
hin1self up again laughing heartily.2 
Faithful to our n1ethod, \ve \yill take fronl an 
official docunlcnt a proof of the authenticity of 
these stories borro\ved fronl behind the scenes of 
history. 
I n a letter dated 1806, bet\\reen Austerlitz and 
J éna, the Enlperor, writing to Prince Eugène, says: 
, I have been spending these last two days \vith 
:i\Iarshal Bessières; \ve played gan1es like boys of 
fifteen. '3 
These t\VO lines, in perfect agreenlent \vith 
contemporary accounts, are like the last touch 
that gives life to an artist's picture. Hence- 
for",Tard the Emperor, free from cares of State, 
stands before us a living Dlan; he becomes once 
nlore the friend of his lieutenants, joining in their 
games \vith youthful enjoyment. On the occasion 
of these friendly n1eetings, he hangs up his 
J mperial purple in the cloak-room, as in old days 
he hung up his threadbare cloak when he entered 
J ustat's restaurant, where his dinner cost hinl 
threepence! 



 'Constant, 'l\lémoires,' t. i., p. 24; Duchesse d' .Abrantès, 
, :\Iémoires,' t. iv., p. 348; De Ségur, '.i\Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 200, 
;
 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xii., p. 285, No. 10,099, 
...t\pril 14, 1806. 
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XI. 


Loans of I\Ioney -The Duches
es of Orleans and Bouroon- 
The Prince de Conti-The Petition of the Pupil of 
aint- 
Denis. 


-- 


'[lIE chief featuré in an unsociable man ought to 
be selfishness. Nothing in the foregoing pages 
proves the existence of this defect ili Napoleon; 
the sorro\v of others 1110ved hin1, and he ah\"ays 
helped thelll in their troubles \vith the utn10st 
liberality. 
The nlore \ve study the proofs of his feelings, 
the nlore accessible to pity shall \ve find hiln. 
'The Enlperor,' says the IJuchesse d'..{\brantès, 
'was in truth a father to his people in all their 
needs; he took care that they wantcd for nothing, 
and cared for thenl, I repeat, as a tlther Cclr
s fur 
his chilclren. 'l 
I ndeeLl, his solicitude knc,,- no lilnits; e\-ery- 
thing \vas \vorthy of his attention; the slnallcst 
fact \vhich rcached his knovdedge attracted anLl 
secured his kindly notice; he req uircd that 


1 '
Iéll1oires,' t. X., p. 33. 
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. 
reparation should be made for the snlallest 9 . n- 
justice to one of his subjects, however lo\vly he 
nlight be. 
I n 1802, in the nliddle of the expedition to San 
Donlingo, a treaty (1\lay 20) with the Duke of 
\Vurtemberg had ceded to France the countries 
on the left bank of the Rhine; moreover, the First 
Consul \vas entirely taken up with the reorganiza- 
tion of France. Decrees daily filled the columns 
of the Journal Officict J. he \vas taking part in the 
discussions upon the articles of the Civil Code, 
instituting the Legion of Honour, etc., when the 
follo\ving modest request canle under his eyes: 


, Durand, a soldier, heir to Beatrice Poirson, seeks to regain 
his inheritance, out of which a solicitor at Nancy has tried to 
cheat him during his absence on service.' 


Napoleon ,vrote on the margin: 
'I desire Councillor of State Régnier to write 
to some hnvyer in the neigh bourhood, to look 
after this affair and to advise as to the steps to be 
taken in behalf of citizen Durand.'2 
I n 1805, from Stupinigi, before reaching 1\1 ilan, 
\\Thither he \\TélS bound for his consecration as I{ing 
of I taly, the Emperor \yrote to the Minister of the 
Interior: 
, Inquire \vhy the orphan, 1\Idlle. Pays, has 
been deprived of the inheritance due to her from 


2 'Correspondence of
apoleon 1.,' t. vii.,p. 481, No. 6,111, 
June I, 1802. 
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her p(lrents. I t is no\\" in the hands of the asylun1 
for the aged. '3 
})uring thè interval between the proclanlation 
of his title as Protector of the Gennanic Con- 
federation (J uly 12, 1806) and the preparcltion uf 
the prelinlinaries of peace \vith I<.ussia, the 
Enlperor \vrote to the 1\Iinister of Police: 
'An accident occurred yesterday \,.hereby a 
coachlnan, by his o\vn fault it appears, killed a 
little child. lfave hinl arrested, regardless to 
whonl he belongs, and se\.erely punished.'4 
H is attention \vas uften called to industrial 
questions. On such occasions he does not sin1ply 
gi,re the C0I111TIOnplace care of a Sovereign obliged 
to say s0I11ething, and contented \vith vague gener- 
alities. I Ie gave a \vell-thought-out, practical 
solution, and pointed out the in1n1ediate remedy. 
In 18 10 he dictated the follo\ving instructions : 
, In ordcr to give \vork to tht; n1anufacturers at 
I-Jyons, I lis :\Iajesty is disposed to order things 
beyond \Vhclt are needed for his Palaces. '[he 
deputies from Lyons lnust first lct hiln kno\v to 
\vhat sunl these orders should aillount. It ".il] be 
right to inquire into \vhat can be done for the 
Lyons 111anufactories by the rules of the Court. 
It nlay be laid do\vn that. in ".inter, and on 


:1 'Correspondence of K apoleon 1.,' t. X., p. 355, No. 8,646, 
..\pril 28, 1805- 
<1 Ibid., t. :\ii., p. 547, Xo. 10,500, July 16, 1810. 
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occasions of great ceremony, velvet coats are to be 
\\"orn, and that on other days everybody, except 
the officers on duty, shall appear at Court \vithout 
gala dress, but clothed in materials of L. yons 
manufacture. '5 
Later on \\Te find a loan to the firln of Richard 
Lenoir, 6 and one to the finn of Gros-Davil1iers,7 
\vhich receiyed in all a sum of 2,000,000 francs 
(J;80,000). 
l\Ieneval relates that 'a senator, l\Ionsieur 
Laville-Leroux, had obtained fronl the Emperor a 
loan of 200,000 francs (J;8,000), whereof he repaid 
half shortly afterwards. The bond for the re- 
maining 100,000 was given by the Emperor to 
l\lonsieur Corvisart, in order that he Inight obtain 
the sum when Monsieur Laville-Leroux should be 
in a posItIon to pay it. The Senator died, and 
it was found that his property ",Tas insufficient to 
coyer the debt. l\Ionsieur Corvisart returned 
the bond to the Emperor, \\t-ho, not wishing to 
give him a note of no yalue, caused the sun1 to 
be paid him out of his privy purse.' 
The same author tells us that 'Pougens, a 
printer and bookseller, being ruined in 1803, had 
recourse, in his distress, to the First Consul, who 


5 'Correspondence of Napoleon T.,' t. Àxi., p. 327, 
1\ o. 17,227, December 19, 1810. 
ti IbId., t. xxi., p. 339, No. 17,247, December 26, 1810. 
ï J bid., t. xxi., p. 389, No. 17,339, February 8, 181 I. 
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\vas then enca111ped at Boulogne. 'rhe courier 
\vho brought the letter froJ11 Pougens took 
back \vith hilll an order for the loan to hirl1 of 
40,000 francs (L 1,600), repayable in four years. 
'Ten years later half this 
unl \\clS still due. 
A a poleon, touched by the energetic efforts 111aele 
by his debtur, and by his honesty, renlitteel to 
hirn the 20,000 francs yet due, by a decision of 
\ " I 8 '8 

 pn 10, I I 3. 
'I could,' continues l\IenevaL · nlultiply these 
proofs of 
 dPoleon's liberality, and of the delicate 
111d.nner in \vhich he gave assistance. Apart fronl 
his Illagnificence to\'"arels his Generals, I 111ay say 
that his 1\1 inisters and nlany of his civil servants 
have had their share in his gifts and ha\"c seen 
their services richly re\\Tarded. 
, I do not speak of the considerable loans that 
he often ll1ade to houses of COnl111erCe and to 
111anufactories, of the assistance he gave to oyer- 
stocked \yorkshops, and to ,,"urknlen labouring- b} 
thernselyes, \vith the sinlple object of procuring 
thenl \vurk. 'rhese kindnesses clb
orbecl sevt;ral 
l11il1ion francs. '!) 
\ \T e n1ay 111ention here that the l
'irst Consul, in 
18c2, paid the debts of the nlale dancer \T estris.]U 


s :\Iencval, 'Sou\"cnirs,' t. iii., pp. 2-t6, 247. 
!þ lbi.l., t. iii., p. 248. 
10 ' c d f N 1 I ,... ",. 6 
orrespon ence 0 apo eon ., t. \ï1J., p. 17,1....0. ,.:!9 I , 
August 30, 1802. 
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The sufferings of the working classes, whether 
arising fronl bad \veather or failure, also had their 
share in K apoleon's solicitude
 \vhether he \vas in 
Paris or else\vhere in Europe. 
\ \T e take examples of his watchfulness for the 
interests of the poor froln every stage in his 
career. 
In 1802 : 
, I f the cold returns, like that of 1789, have 
large fires lighted in the churches and other public 
places, so as to \Varnl large numbers of people.'l1 
I 11 I 803 : 
'The \vin ter \vill be severe, Citizen !VI inister, 
and meat very dear. \\T e nlust nlake \\lork in 
Paris. 
, Continue the works on the Ourcq canal. 
'Start works on the Quai Ð'Orsay and the 
Ouai Desaix. 
;<..; 
, Pave the new streets,' etc. 12 
In 1807 : 
'l\Iatters ought to be so arranged that we can 
say: Every beggar shall be arrested. But to 
arrest him in order to put hinl in prison would be 
barbarous or absurd. He must only be arrested 
in order that he may be taught to edrn his liveli- 
hood by work. \ \T e nlust start, therefore, one 


11 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. vii., p. 365, No. 5,923, 
] anuary 20, 1802. 
12 ibid.) t. viii., p. 520, No. 7,080, Septenlber 6, 1803. 
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or nlorc houses and \vorkshops of charity in each 
departlncn t. '13 
In 1810: 
, I anl assured that the \\"Orknlen of Anlsterdanl 
and }{otterdanl have nothing to do. L.et nle 
kno\v \vhat sort of \vorkmen they arc and \vhat \\.e 
can find for thcnl. '14 
In 1811 : 
'l\Iany hatters, bonnet-makers, shoemakers, 
tailors, and saddlers, are out of \,'ork. I desire 
you to take steps to have 500 pairs of shoes nlacle 
daily,' etc. 15 
4"- fe\v dclYS later he \vrites to the ì\Iini
t
r for 
\ \T ar : 
· l\Iany pe< )ple are out of \york in P dris. As I 
desire that they should be enlployed, I \vish you 
fi rst to give a large order for artillery harness,' 
etc. 16 
At the sanle till1e he ,,'rote to the Grand 
1\ Iarshal of the Palace: 
'I'he Faubourg Saint-
\ntoine is in \vant of 
\vork; I ,,"ish to pro\-ide it ,,-ith S0I11e, especially 
during this 1110nth ,,"hich precedes the f
tes. Ci\Tc 
such orders that, during the 1110nths of l\Iay and 


1:
 'Correspondence of 
apo1eon 1.,' t. xvi, p. 1, Ko. 13,096, 
September I, 1807. 
1-1 Ibid., t. xxi., p. 23 0 , 
o. I7,06-t, Octobcr 19,1810. 
1:; Ibid., t. x:\ii., p. [35.1\0.17,683, :\Iay 2, 181T. 
hi ibid., t. :\:\ii., p. 1-t5, Xo. 17.699, :\Iay i, IslI. 
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June, 2,000 \YOrknlen of the Faubourg \vho nlake 
chairs and other furniture, and who dre no\v 
".ithout work, may be enlployecl at once. Let 
your plan be ready by to-nl0rrO\\t T , and begin 
without delay. '17 
\\Till sonle political intention be suspected in 
this help given to those in trouble? \Ve can 
ans\ver best by showing that Napoleon took 
exactly as nluch trouble on behalf of isolated 
individuals \yho appealed to hinl. 
There \vas a certain l\lonsieur Garnier ,vhonl 
Napoleon recon1nlended for en1p]oyment to the 
1\1 inister of the I nterior, because for a long tinle 
he had taken care of the daughter of General 
Dugommier, under ,vhonl Napoleon served at 
T oulon. 18 
There was the son of Canlille Desnloulins, 
received into the Prytanée lH as 'a victinl of the 
revolutionary tribunal of Paris,' says the order of 
the First Consul. 20 
A sum of 100,000 francs (L 4,000) \vas sent to 
the Duchess of Orleans ",.ith the following order: 


17 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xÀii., p. 145, 
No. 17,700, :\fay 7,1811. 
IS Ibid., t. vi., p. 464. NO.5, 108, Septen1ber 24, 1800. 
19 NalTIe given to the college of Louis-Ie-Grand, fro111 1795 
to 1802, and afterwards to the Military College of La Flèche 
under the First and Second Empires.-Trallslator. 
20 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. vi., p. 468, No. 5,1 I 7, 
September 30, 1800. 
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, 'rhis sum is to be handed to her secretly and 
\\"ithout any sort of ostentation.'21 
During the entire reign, and even in 18 I 5, 
during the I I undred Days. SUl11S of nloney were 
allo\ved to the Duchess of Bourbon, the Prince de 
Conti, and the Duchess of Orleans, in adJition to 
the pensions regularly paid thenl.
:! 
\ \T c have proofs that at every nlonlent, even 
at those \vhich \vere n10st critical for hinl, the 
En1peror's bounty was applied under conùitions 
that \vollld appear ill1probable haJ \ve not docu- 
mentary evidence in support of the facts. 
A certain denloiselle I)elaire, pupil at the 
I nlperial School at Saint - Denis, appealed to 
the I
lnperor on behalf of her lTIother. Her 
entP
aty occupied no less than thirty-four lines, 
in a hanchvriting so sn1alI as to be almost illegible, 
on foolscap paper. 
Napoleon studied this at an hOLlr \vhen he \vas 
alone, \vhen all his secretaries \vere in bed, for it 
is in his o\vn hanchvriting that \\-e find this note 
on the l11argin : 
· Bertrand shall give her 600 francs (L 24), and 
shall 
cc that her pension is paid regularly.' 
3 



l 'Correspondence of Xapolcon I " t. viii., p. I S I, 
 0.6,551, 
January 18, 1803. 

:! Ibid., t. viii., 1803; t. ix., p. 39-1-, 18o.J.; t. X:\., p. 19, 
.810; t. :\xviii., p. 67, 1815. 

:
 Collection... \. ... \. 
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'" e are thus brought face to face with an 
action 0f spontaneous and natural kindness; there 
was nothing here connected with policy or popu- 
larity. This apparently trifling action gains in 
importance from the point of view of the man's 
character, if we consider the circumstances under 
which it was performed. 
\Ve n1ust notice the date upon which the 
Emperor read and conlplied with this petition. 
I t was on April 7, 181 5, a fortnight after his 
return from Elba, at the very moment when the 
whole of Europe had coalesced and \vere uniting 
their forces to march against F rance, at the very 
moment ",'hen the Emperor, only just returned to 
the T uileries, had to create out of nothing the 
armies ",
hich, a few weeks later, were to take 
part in the supreme and fatal battle of W aterIoo. 
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\\TarIike Tastes-Verona-Dresden-The Actor's Art. 


I F the human heart nlay be cOI11pared to a lyre, 
of \vhich each cord represcnts a virtue or a defect, 
\ve 111ay affirnl that in Napoleon it \vas the cord 
of hunlanity that \"ibrated 1110St loudly. \ V e have 
heard it resound in eyery key, as the husband, 
the brother, the son, the friend, the nlaster, the 
nlan in prosperity and in advcrsity. I n all the
e 
conditions \ye haye found the Enlperor endo\ved 
\vith the social virtues \vhich are the honour and 
the rule of civilization. At his zenith as in trouhle, 
he \yas ahyays il11pressionable, kind and helpful. 
Critics \yill exclainl and speak of 
 apoleon's 
love for \var. I IO\\T often has he not been repre- 
sentcd as liking to \yallo\v in hUl11an hecatonlbs! 
l'he sal11e rcproach \vas addressed to ] oan of J\rc 
bv her j uc1ges, and the heroine, raising her eyes 
to heaven, ans\vered quietly: 
, \ \T e nlust speak softl) and in él lo\v yoice of 
these externlinations of 111en.'1 


1 Joseph Fabre, 'Ephémérides de 1.1 Yic de Jeanne d'. \rc.' 
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Indubitably, it is the first duty of a Comnlander- 
in-Chief to \vin the battle, even as it is that of a 
surgeon to save the life of a patient, \vhatever 
nleans have to be enlployed for the purpose; but 
both \vould be contemptible if they delighted in the 
horrurs inlposed upon then1 by professional duty. 
L,et us prove, then, that the Emperor, C0111- 
pelled by his rank to take comllland during 
deplorable catastrophes, did so, not in an exulting 
spirit, as no one dare seriously aSSUll1e, but with a 
soul struggling against the conlpassion inspired 
by the sight of such sorro\vs. 
At \T erona, revolted by the taxes levied by 
greedy functionaries on the whole population, the 
First Consul, says Bourrienne, exclainled : 
r 'Let theln strike the rich, \vell and good, 
though even that IS a nlisfortune, but it is a 
necessity of \var; but to strike the poor is 
, infamous.' 
", 
'Bonaparte,' adds the sanle author, 'ordered 
that, in exchange for the lTIodest SU111 of ten 
francs (8s.), all the objects pledged at the 1l1011t- 
de-þiété should be restored to their owners, 
regardless of the value of the object.' 2 
The day after the bctttle of Austerlitz Napoleon 
thus concluded the 'rhirtieth Bulletin fron1 the 
Grand ArnlY : 
, Never ",yas there seen a Inore horrible battle- 


2 Bourrienne, '1Iémoires,' t. V., p. 357. 
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field. 17 rOll1 the 111iddle of in1111ense lakes rise 
the cries of lnen \VhOll1 it is illlpossible to succour. 3 
1\1 y heart bleeds for theill. 
Iay all the blood 
that has been shed. 111ay all these misfortunes, 
rest upon the heads of the perfidious islanders 
\vho arc the cause of it !,-l 
At th(; sumn1it of his glory, in I SOj, the 
Elnperor \\Tote to the Elnpress t\VO days after 
the battle of l
ylau : 
, I'he country is stre\vn \vith dead anù \vounded. 
I t is not the fine side of \\Oar. One suffers, and 
one's soul is saddened by the sight of so B1any 
victirns.' j 


, 'rhe day after the battle of \\Tagranl, , says the 
L)ukc of H..ovigo, 'the Enlperor, according to his 
custonl, rode uver the battlefield to see \vhether 
all the \younded had been carefully picked up. 
'[he corn \VetS very high, and it \vas ilnpossible 
to see the ll1en lying on the ground. Se\reral of 
. these unfortunate lnen had tied their handker- 
chiefs to the end of their 111uskets and held theln 
in the air to attract attention. 1'he Eillperor 
\vent in person to c\'ery place \\.here he sa,," 
these signals, and \\'ould not leave the field until 
the last nl
Ul had Leen renloved.' () 



 \rho ordered the artillery to fire upon the ice? 
4 'Bulletins de la Grande _ \nllée,' t. i., p. 103,. \ustcrlit/, 
12 Frimairc. year iv. 
[, 'Letters frol1} X apoleol1 to Josephine, , No. }..c\"iii., t. i., p. 26.J.. 
tì " [ ' . ,. 8 
.\ emOlres, t. 1\., p. I 7. 
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Here is the evidence of an enemy: 
'On another occasion,' says Scott, 'on riding 
over a battlefield before the wounded had been 
removed, he expressed keen regret, which was 
not an unusual thing in him, for he c0uld never 
bear to see suffering \vithout displaying com- 
. , - 
paSSIon. ' 
I n I S 13, "vhen his star \vas declining, we find 
exactly the san1e language as in the days of his 
glory, the same sentiments at Dresden as at 
Verona. 
, l\I y cousin,' he \yrites to Berthier, 'write to 
the Duke of Padua and tell hinl that I have 
received serious conlplaints of his conduct at 
Hanau, that he has received fronl the to\vn the 
sunl of t",Tenty louis (.is) a day. Tell him that 
he is to restore in1nlediately all that he has 
received to those who paid it. \\T rite to him 
confidentially that his conduct has caused me 
great sorrow, conling as it has done at a tinle . 
when the people are crushed by billeting soldiers 
and the expenses of war. \Vrite in the sanle 
manner to the Duke of Castiglione, that he is 
to take nothing and restore the nloney recei ved. '8 
\\Then Napoleon's adversaries light upon a fine 
action \vhich they cannot pass over in silence, 


; ""alter Scott, , Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,' vol. vii., p. 204. 
S 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxv:, p. 392, No. 20, I 38, 
June I 7, 18 I 3. 
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they are in the habit of saying- that he \vas a 
conSUInnlate clctor, and that all he did \\'as ùane 
for effect. 
If it is to be an actor to have in the depths of 
one's heart an ideal of justice, of goodness and of 
pity, and to cOlnpel all one's actions to conforIn to 
that stanJard, it is to be regretted that \Vé are not 
all actors in the sanlC degree. 
But if by actor is meant a n1an \vhu decides 
upon his attitude beforehand, according to the 
effect he \vishes to produce, \VC ans\ver that 
nothing in r\ dPoleon' slife corresponùs to that 
factitious art. 'rhe conlplete absorption of 
faculties by innunlerable and unceasing cares, 
the necessity of forn1ing on the spot a clear 
decision, lea \"es little tinle for a man to Blake 
hilnself up either 1110rally or physically. 
No; a great captain, \vorthy of the nanle, pre- 
enlinently d resolute lnan, ,,"hose thoughts 111ust 
be quick as a flash of lightning, is not, cannot be, 
a nlelodralnatic hypocrite. 
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XI I I. 


Story of an Aide-de-Call1p-From Drienne to St. Helena. 


TIlE moral sincerity of the Enlperor, in such a 
study as \ve are about to nlake of it, seems to us 
beyond all question. 
I s that alleging that amongst characteristics so 
numerous, so conclusive as those \ve have denlon- 
strated, one neyer encounters in his nature the 
,,-eaknesses, the asperities, \vhich are inherent to 
hun1an imperfection, and to vv-hich those persons 
over\yrought by the constant strain of conflicting 
interests are of all others nlost subject? Far be 
it fro111 us to think thus. Napoleon \vas a nlere 
mortal, \vith his defects and his nlerits, and this 
is all that \ve desire to establish. 
Illuminated by the cluster of rays of light \\Thich 
\ve shall proceed to throw upon it, we believe that 
no hun1an heart was ever rendered n10re trans- 
parent to the eyes of posterity. 
An incident, commonplace in itself in the life 
of a General, enables us to penetrate even further 
into the depths of N apoieon' s soul, and \ve shall 
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find there the purest fricndship pushed altnost to 
superstition. 
l\Iuiron, \vho had Le
n Cctptain \vith Bonctpctrte 
at the siege of l'oulon, after\vards follo\ved hitn 
as Coloncl aide-de-catl1p in the Annyof I taly, and 
was killed at his side at the battle of Arcola.. 

 apoleon felt the keenest grief for this friend, 
whonl he had only kno\vn three years, and this 
death left a profound itl1pression upon hinl and 
Inade hinl eternally grateful. The \vard is no 
exaggeration, as \ve shall see. 
I n the follo\\"ing letter, Napoleon announced 
to the \vido\v the death of his aide-de-cé1111p : 
'1\Iuiron \vas killed at 111Y side on the battle- 
field of ... \rcola. You ha \"e lost a husband \\. ho 
\vas dear to you, I a friend to \vho:11 I had long 
been attached; but our country loses nlore than 
either of us, for she loses an officer as dis- 
tinguished by his talents as by his courage. I f I 
can be of any service to you or to his child, pray 
count upon l1le. '1 
f\ nlonth later X apoleon addressed hilnself to 
the l)irectory on behalf of thc fanlily of his 
friend: 
'I ask you, in consiùeration of the 111;tny 
ser\"ices rendered in the various canlpaigns of this 
\var by citizen :\1 uirol1, to renlove the nanlC of 


1 'Correspondence of 
 apoleon I.,' 1. ii., p. '20, X o. J, I 99, 
N o,'elnber 19, 1796. 
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cltlzeness Dérault- Courvil1e, his mother-in-la\v. 
fronl the list of éJJllg-rés \vhereon it has been placed. 
though she has never emigrated, as also that of 
Charles l\Iarie Bérault-Courville, his brother-in- 
la\v. The latter \vas a boy of fourteen \vhen his 
name \vas placed upon the list of éllll
frrés, and had 
been sent abroad for purposes of education.'2 
To appreciate the feelings of noble solicitude 
that urg-ed Napoleon to wish that l\Iadanle 1\1 uiron 
should be surrounded by her near relations, it 
must be understood that at the death of her 
husband she \vas eight nlonths advanced in 
pregnancy. 
On the same day Bonaparte wrote to 1\Iadame 
1\1 uiron : 
, You \vill find enclosed, citizeness, a copy of 
the letter I have writt
n to the l1irectory in 
conformity with your wishes. I hope, kno\ving 
the interest with which that body looks after the 
defenders of the country, that it will be taken into 
.I 
consideration. You \vill also finù enclosed six 
letters of introduction, one for each menlber of 
the Directory, and one for the l\1inister of Police. 
You had better see General Dupont, who \viII tell 
you \vhen your business will be considered, and 
you \vill then present these letters. The first 
time I send an aide-de-can1p to Paris, he shall 


2 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1./ t. ii., p. 208, No. 1,323, 
December 28, 1796. 
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bring you assistance for the child. I beg you to 
believe that under all circunlstances you \vill find 
111C ready to bc of use to you.'3 
Of the . six letters Incntioned above, only une 
has been found, that destined fur Carnot. I t runs 
thus: 
, I introduce to you, citizen Director, the \\' idow 
of citizen 1\1 uiron, whunl that brave young nlan 
left \vhen she \vas enceinte, in order that he 
nlight hclsten to the defence of his. country. 
I have sent a petition, at her request, to the 
Directory, and I beg you to take it into considera- 
tion.'4 
Later on, in Inenlory of his friend, 
 apoleon 
gave the name of llfuiroll to a Veneticln frigate, 
and chose that ship for his return fronl Egypt. 
, Nineteen years after the death of his aide-de- 
camp, Napoleon's nlc1110ry to\vards his friend \vas 
as faithful as during the first days. t\ either the 
splendour of the most exalted throne on earth, nor 
the fUlnes of the 1110st prodigious glory of lnodern 
tinles, nor the realization of the Inarvellous dream 
\vhich had brought the proudest Sovereigns of 
Europe to the feet uf hinl \vho had been a poor 
scholar at l
rienne, and inùuced the daughter of an 
Enlperor by I)ivinc right tu give hinl hcr hand- 


3 C Correspondence of Kapolcon I.,' t. ii., p. 209, Xo. 1,326, 
1>cccn1bcr 28, 1796. 
.. .Ibid., t. ii., p. 209, })èCCI11bcr 28, 1796. 
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nothing had been able to efface from his l11emory 
the recollection of the beloved companion of his 
youth; and it was under the nanle of Colonel 
!\ T uiron that, in 1815, Napoleon thought of 
surrendering to the English.'5 
Even later, in exile, a prey to the most atrocious 
sufferings, tortured by a murderous climate, 
betrayed, contenlned, abandoned by his own 
people, this prisoner deprived of all joy, separated 
from his ,vife and child, this man who ,vas called 
Napoleon, once more turned his thoughts to poor 
M uiron, and ten days before his deåth, April 24, 
182 I, the Emperor wrote in his own hand these 
lines : 
, \\r e bequeath 100,000 francs (L 4,000) to the 
widow, son, or grandson of our aide-de-camp 
M uiron, killed a t our side at Arcola, covering us 
with his body.'6 
\Vhat can be more rare and more genuine than 
this simple and pathetic remembrance, this devo- 
tion to friendship beyond the tomb, across a 
whole lifetime of unprecedented splendours and 
vicissi tudes? 
Cast now a retrospective glance over the first 
chapter of this work, éfnd consider the entire life 
of Napoleon from Brienne to St. Helena. At 


j De Coston, 'Pren1ières .Années de Napoléon,' t. i., p. 419 ; 
, l\1émorial de Sainte-Hélène,' t. i., p. 29. 
G \ViII made at St. Helena. 
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\vhatever J110Jnent you consiùer his conduct with 
respect to all, towards his own as towards uthers, 
to\vards the great as towards the lowly, you \vill 
finù noth'ing but affection, solicitude, compassion, 
fidelity. 
Are not these qualities \vhich will suffice, even 
in the eyes of the most civilized anlong LIS, to 
Blake a sociable nlan ? 
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I. 


Governmental Solidari ty- Imperial Generosity-Con ten1 porary 
Opinions- The Conquered Sovereigns-Return of the 
Emigrés. 


, I X the position he n1ade for hin1sclf, he had no 
dppearal1ces to keep up; people only interested 
hilTI in so far as he coulù nlakc use of the111. '1 
, He never experienced a generous sentilnent ; 
that it 
'as \yhich n1ade hiIl1 so distrustful and so 
in11110ral. '2 
Chaptal has a bad men10ry. On l\Iarch 10, 
year viii, he wrote to Dejean : 
'Bonapdrte does exactly the opposite to all 
governnlents of our tin1e. They surround them- 
selves ,vith darkness, he establishes hin1self upon 
light; they degrade, he raises and ennobles the 
dignity of the men he con1111ands.'3 


1 H. Taine, 'Origines de la France Contemporaine,' 'Le 
Régimc 
Iodcrne,' t. i., p. 84. 
2 Ibid., t. i., p. 74; extract fron1 the ':\Iémoires lnédits' of 
1\fonsicur ChaptaI. 
:
 Autograph lettcr of Chaptal, Lajariette's Collection, 1860; 
see c L'An1ateur d'Autographes,' 1863, p. 316; and also Count 
Chaptal's 'Reminiscences of Napoleon,' just published. 
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I n 181 5 \\Te must presunle that fifteen years of 
rule had not nlodified ChaptaI's opinion, for 
otherwise it would have been inexcusable in hinl 
to give his support to a nlan \vho \vas '\vithout 
a generous sentiIl1ent, distrustful, and imnloral,' 
yet from ",'hom, nevertheless, he gladly accepted 
the follo\ving titles: Director-General of Comlnerce 
and l\Ianufactures, l\Iinister of State, and Peer of 
France.! 
I n a letter to his brother Louis, King of 
Holland, Napoleon said: 
, I do not separate nlyself froln nlY predecessors, 
and regard myself as responsible for them all, 
from Clovis down to the Conlmittee of Public 
Safety, and all the harm that is lightly said of 
governments that have preceded me is said, I 
consider, with the intention of insulting me. '5 
During his reign, he would allo\v no insult to 
be published either against the former I(ings, 
nor against lVlarie-Antoinette, nor even against 
the Comte de LilIe (Louis XVIII.). No one ever 
succeeded in gaining his favour by abusing his 
predecessors or rivals. 
On the other hand, upon the Government of 
Louis XVI I I. must rest the responsibility of 


4 'Biographie des HOlnmes Vivants,' t. iv., p. 309, Paris, 182 I. 
. 5 Letter from Napoleon to Louis, not published in Napoleon's 
Correspondence; Felix Rocquain, 'Napoléon I. et Ie Roi 
Louis,' p. 229. 
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having tolerated and encouraged, if not uf having 
instigated, the outrageous diatribes published in 
our days, an action un\vorthy uf a BourLon and (t 
Sovereign. 
'[he jingle of the Enlperor's spurs had scarcely 
died a\vay on the road to Elba, in 1814, \vhen the 
\vriters, \\Who had but just taken off their I nlperial 
liveries, began to vomit forth abuse of their late 
master, \vho at once became a 'Corsican Ogre, a 
monster of cruelty. ' 
I t is inlprobable that this anilnosity existed in 
the heart of the majority of the people. 

 Napoleon's triumphal return eleven 1110nths 
later, in 1815, the fact that he retook possession 
of his throne ,vithout firing a cartridge or shed- 
ding a drop of blood, certainly tends to prove 
that the Sovereign, so nluch abused by nlany, 
had retained S01Jle affection in the hearts of his 
feIIow-countrYlnen. 1"'he fourteen years of the 
Emperor's reign. therefore, had inspired the 
French "with enthusiasnl, if 110t idolatry, and not 
\vith reprobation. 
Let us take \vhat Prince 
Ietternich, ,,"hose 
nlemoirs \vere not written "with the vie\v of 
enhancing the glory of his I nlperial adversary, 
says: 
, I n private life he \vas easy of access, and his 
indulgence frequently amounted to "weakness.'6 


t; ':\Iémoires,' t. i. J p. 286. 
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Hear \vhat :l\Iarillont says, who was nluch more 
inclined to justify his treachery than to praise 
Napoleon: 
, Nature had given him a grateful and kindly, I 
might almost say tender, heart. This assertion 
will contradict many established but unjust 
.. ,""" 
opinions. ' 
Farther on the same author says: 
, Bonaparte was a man n10st easily touched by 
genuine feeling,'8 and to confirm this opinion, 
which was strongly rooted in his mind, l\'larmont 
says elsewhere: 
, Bonaparte concealed his sensibility, and was in 
that very unlike most nlen, who affect to display 
it without possessing any. Never \vas a real 
sentiment expressed in his presence in vain, nor 
without touching him acutely.'9 
Bourrienne, who cannot be accused of partiality, 
admits, in speaking of the Emperor's generosity, 
that : 
, Napoleon never refuses a favour except where 
he cannot possibly do other\vise. '10 
Thibaudeau has preserved for us these words 
taken froln the mouth of J oséphine : 
, He is weaker and nlore sensitive than anyone 
believes. l1 


7 Marmont, 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 194. 8 Ibid., t. i., p. 282. 
9 n. . d " 10 B . , 1\1 ' . ,. 8 
. 
 ut ., t. 11., p. 37. ournenne, emOlres, t. IV., p. . 
11 Thibaudeau, , Mémoires sur le Consulat,' p. 310. 
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, I am less of a Corsican than people think,' he 
said hinlself one day to the Duchesse d'Abrantès, 
and she carries the idea still further by saying: 
, All that I kno\\p of hinl proves that he possesses 
a great soul, which quickly forgets injuries.'12 
1"he Duke of Bassano gives the saIne opinion: 
, His hedrt, naturally good, inclined hinl to 
clemency. Not one of those \vho approached 
him. whether great or smdll, will contradict Ine.'13 
General R app l4 gives similar evidence: 
" , I Ie in vain tried to sho\v himself severe; his 
nature was too strong fJr him, and his kindness 
ahvays got the better of him. Never \vas man 
1110re inclined to indulgence and more sensible to 
the voice of hunlanity.' 
'[he I)uke of \'icenza is no less strong on this 
point: 
, Napoleon did not like punishing. His natural 
disposition inclined him to spare the guilty; once 
the first irritation \vas passed, he generously 
forgave offences personal to hilllself. His natural 
justice inclined hinl to repdir, not by conlplilllents, 
for he was very chary of them, but by SOBle kinJ 
action, any pain he might have cclused.'15 
l\Ionsieur de Bausset says: 


12 D h d ' Ab 
, '1\ 1 ' . , .. 
uc esse rantes,.n emOlres, t. v., p. 53; 1. VII., p. 74. 
13 Duke of Bassano, 'Souvenirs Intimes,' 1. i., p. 188. 
14 'ì\lémoires,' pp. 6, 9. 
15 I k f V . , S ., . . .. 
Ju e 0 lcen7a, ouvenlrs, part 1., 1. 1., p. 327; part 11., 
t. i., pp. 27 8 , 3 2 .t. 
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'Once the first feeling of annoyance over, 
Napoleon al\vays pardoned.'l6 
'He pardoned nothing so quickly,' says the 
Duke of Rovigo, 'as injuries personal to him- 
sel( '17 
Finally, in 1814, Baròn Fain sho'vs him to us 
receiving the entreaties of a fanlily imploring a 
fa vour : 
, Napoleon could not resist these appeals for 
nlercy; numerous remissions of punishn1ent attest 
his clemency.' 
In the Island of Elba, speaking to Fleury de 
Chaboulon of his possible return to France, the 
Emperor, abandoned and already betrayed by his 
best friends, exclainled : 
, I will punish nobody, I wish to forget every- 
thing. 'l8 
. And when, on his return to the Tuileries on 
l\,Iarch 20, 18 I 5, he received, Oat one and the same 
time, documents signed by these same prefects 
and officials, declaring their adhesion to the 
restored Imperial régÙne, and assurances of 
fidelity addressed to Louis XVIII., who had 
taken to flight, the Emperor, filled with pity for 
these ungrateful men, whom he had fornlerIy 
loaded. with favours, contented hinlself with 
shrugging his shoulders and saying: 


lû " 1 ' . , . 17 11.J t . 6 
1\ emOlres, t. 1., p. 373. .I(}la., . IV., p. 23 . 
18 Fleury de Chaboulon, '1Iémoires,' t. i., p. 86. 
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, Just like Illankind. One nlust laugh at them 
to keep frolll crying. '19 
And, suiting his action to his words, he 
replclced about his person the l11ajority of the 
Chanlberlains, Equerries, and l\Iasters of Cere- 
l110nies who had surrounded hilll in 18 14. 20 
Do these unanimous opinions, drawn fronl vary- 
ing sources, sho\\' us a surly and inflexible tyrdnt? 
And, besides, \vas he, then. inexorable-he \vho, 
foI1owing in the \vake of his victorious legions, 
might have overturned all the thrones of the 
ancient l110narchies of Europe? 
Did he not give proofs of generosity \\"hen he 
pennitted the Sovereigns of Prussia and 
'\ustria 
to retain their thrones after he had cunCJ.uered 
their kingdoms? H o\V often did he not display 
111agnanilnity to the Czar of Russia, \vhen, both at 
Austerlitz and rrilsit, he had only to \\"ish in order 
to ruin the 
I uscovite po\ver ? 
It n1clY be said that these are no proofs of kind- 
ness; that the abuse of a \Tictory generally only 
arises fronl a \Vclnt of intelligence, and thelt all 
these acts of apparent generosity, the result of 
foresight, and not spont(lneOl1S, only reveal 
political calculation, inspired and dictated by the 
spirit of governnlcnt. 
It l11ay be so ; but he \\"ho possesses. and can 


1!1 ] }uke of YiccnLa, 'Souvenirs,' 1. ii., p. 150. 

I) Fleury de Chaboulon, , 
lémoires,' t. i., p. 189. 
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apply, such qualities of prevision, of wisdon1 and 
n1oderation, is alnlost the exact opposite of the 
infatuated, brutal, tyrannical conqueror who has 
been represented to us. 
If we wish to find examples of Blinds without 
generosity, "'Tithout nobility, we must look to the 
Sovereigns whose destinies Napoleon had fre- 
quently held in his hands. 
I t was of these Sovereigns, aSSelTI bled at the 
Congress of Châtillon, that Napoleon said to 
Caulaincourt, his An1 bassador, in 18 14 : 
, Those people will not treat; the positions arc 
reversed; they have forgotten my conduct to 
them at Tilsit. Then I could have crushed 
them; my clemency was simple folly. A school- 
boy would have done better than I did. '2l 
Did Napoleon, who, it is indisputable, always 
listened to the prayers of his vanquished enemies, 
reserve for his own country the evidences of his 
pitiless despotism? . 
As soon as he attained power, the first care of 
Napoleon \vas to put an end to the Revolution 
and to reunite under the one name of Frenchmen 
those \vho for ten years previously had only 
known each other by the malevolent appellations 
of éJlzigrés, terrorists, J acobins, and royalists. 
The doors of France, once more thrown open to 



1 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' by Ch. de Sorr, t. i., p. 182. 
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nlore than 80,000 falnilies, bear eloquent \vitness 
to this preoccupation of the 14'irst Consu1. 
I Ie did even nlore; he scattered his favours 
\vithout distinction d.mong those who had been his 
enenlies as \vell as among his friends. 
c K apoleon,' says Azaïs,22 'had but one idea, 
which \vas to gather round hinl, and entrust \vith 
inlportant posts, the ITIOst renlarkable anlong the 
men \vho had not feared to com bat his projects 
and oppose his elevation. The man \vho dreaded 
his vengeance found himself summoned to 
becoll1e his supporter. 
As \vere the principles of the :Fïrst Consul, 
so \vere those of the Enlperor. Among the 
45,000,000 of his subjects, we can count by units 
those \vho were ordered by him to quit their 
country; and the units are stiII rarer \vho, of 
their o\vn free-\vill, abandoned France, that land 
of abonlination and despotisn1 dS it \\as caIIed bY' 
Napoleon's enenlies. 
Countless sons of France, \vho had \\Tandered 
as exiles for ten years, \vere recalled by Napoleon 
to their honles, \vhich they needed not to leave 
again, and they prove that under his gO\Ternnlent 
I; ranee \yas at any rate inhabitable. 
1'0 sunl up, \vhat N clpoleon \vas to his con- 
quered foes he \vas yet 1110re to his subjects. 



:! ']ugen1ent In1partial sur Napoléon,' p. 59. 
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Thus it is proved by a thousand facts that at 
all times he \\Tas reluctant to punish, scrupulous 
in a\varding justice, touching the extrenlest limits 
of leniency; he never ceased to manifest sen- 
sibility, usually combined with genial good 
humour. 
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II. 


Napoleon's Enemies-Generals Clarke and Dessoles-Chénier 
and Nodier-Uernadotte-:\Iistakes of the Generals- 
l\Iarshal Soult-T'he Portuguese Royal Fanlily. 


LFT us cxanline the attitude of N" apoleon to\varJs 
those \vho \vere notoricusly hostile to him, either 
at his accession or during his reign. 
H ere is first of all Gohier, President of the 
Directory of the 18th Brunlaire : 
'About t\VO years after the 18th Brunlaire 
J oséphine SU111nl0ned nle fro 01 nlY retreat, and 
caused me to be appointed Consul-General of 
F ranee in I Iolland. . . . I did, as ""as 111 r duty, 
all thclt zeal could do to securc respect for the 
g-overnnlent of N apoleon.'l 
\ \Tith these \vorcls, after pouring out all the gall 
\vith \vhich his soul \vas saturclted, this fOrIncr 
Director concludes his n1en1oirs. 
After having been the first 
Iinister for \\Tar 
during the Consulate, in spite of the objection,; of 


1 Gohier, ' 
Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 334. 
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the principal collaborators in the couþ d'état, 2 
Carnot · since the accession of Napoleon to the 
Empire had nlaintained an attitude of pronounced 
opposition to his government. I n 1809 he was 
in money difficulties, and wrote nle a letter,' says 
l\leneval, 'through a certain l\Ionsieur Collignon, 
a relation of his, to ask the Emperor for the loan 
of a sum of money necessary to settle his affairs. '3 
The same request was made through the 
l\linister for \Var, as is proved by the following 
extract from a letter: 


To the iJ1Ùzister for War. 


, Schönbrunn, June 17, 180 9. 
'I answer your letter relative to l\1onsieur 
Carnot, and the information he has given you 
respecting the sad state of his affairs. He will 
always have claims upon my gratitude and 
interest, and I will make no difficulties about 
employing him as he desires. Let me kno",? the 
nature of his embarrassnlents and what ought to 
be clone to extricate him completely. 
(Signed) , N APOLEOX.'4 
In order to spare the susceptibilities of his old 
enemy, the Emperor had the delicacy to cause the 


2 l\Iiot de Mélito, 'l\lémoires,' t. i., p. 266. 
3 ' 1 1 ' s .,. 8 
...\' eneva , ouvenlrs, t. 1., p. 2 4. 
4 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XIX., p. 2 I 9, 
No. 15,363. 
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(lrrears of Carnot's pay as C;cneral to be gi ven to 
hinl, \vhich produced a sunl superior to his 
needs, and, nloreover, he received a pension 
of 10,000 francs (.[4 00 ) as a fonner 
Iinister. J 
To the honour of Carnot be it said thclt his 
gratitude ne\Ter failed. I n 18 14. his conduct at 
Ant\verp \vas adnlirable, and \ve find him in 1815 
a Count and last 1\1 inister of the I nterior under 
Napoleon, as also the last defender of the Elnpire, 
and as alone proposing to rally the arnlY behind 
the Loire. t) 
During the first campaign in I taly, General 
Clarke ,,'as scnt ' to observe Bonaparte's conduct 
secretly, and to comnlunicate on the subject \vith 
the Directory.7 
, II e \vas even authorized to seize his person, if 
possible. 1-1 is object \vas guessed as soon as he 
arri ved. '8 
Dourrienne on his side says: 
'I
onaparte has oftcn told nle that he had no 
doubt that Clarke had COBle to I tal)" \\.ith a secret 
nlission to spy upun hinl, clnd even arrest hinl 
should an opportunity occur.' 
I(no\ving all this as he did, Napoleon neycr 


5 
Ieneval, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 287 ; see also' \lérnoires 'of 
the IJuchesse d'6\brantès. 
{)"1..' hé ' .. I . ,.. 68 

. ouc , .1\ ernOlres, t. ll., p. 3 . 
i Stendhal, "Tic de 
apoléon,' p. 212; nuc de Ro\-igo, 
, 
[emoires,' t. i., p. 3 IS. 
8 A 1 , c;: . d ' S ,.,.. . 
rnau t, '- ouvenus un e
agcnalre, t. Ill., p. .J5. 
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bore any grudge against the Genera1. On the 
contrdry. when Clarke fell into disgrace, the 
Comll1ander-in-Chief took up his defence and 
made the most of his capabilities. 
H is first letter to the Directory ran as follows: 
'I must bear witness in favour of General 
Clarke's good conduct.'9 
Next he wrote to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs : 
'I \vaited, citizen l\linister, to write to you 
about General Clarke until you had written to 
me. I will not inquire as to whether it is true 
that he was sent out originally to act as a spy 
upon me. If it be so, I alone have any reason to 
be offended, and I declare that I forgive him. I t is 
not in accordance with our dignity that he should 
fall into ll1isery, and be proscribed and disgraced. 
'I am told that he has written a great deal of 
harnl of me. I f that be true, he wrote to the 
Government, and had the right to do so; it might 
even have been necessary, and in no case do I 
think it can be made a reason for proscribing hinl. 
, I beg you therefore to use your influence \vith 
the Government in behalf of General Clarke; a 
post as 1\linister to sonle nlinor Court nlight be 
found for him.' lO 


fI 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. iii., p. 308, 1\0. 2,2 19, 
September 18, 1797. 
10 Ibid., t. iii., p. 343, No. 2,260, Septetnber 26, 1797. 
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I n order to further support this step, he \\.rote to 
the Dircctory \vhen Clarke \vas sunlnloned to Paris. 
'General Clarke, \vho is on his \vay to Paris, 
has been enlployed for sevcral Jl10nths in Italy. 
lIè is cl hard \vorker and an upright man. I f he 
needs indulgence, I pray you to show it him. 
General Clarke is a good nléul.' 11 
"\ 
To finish the story, let us add that, '\\"hen 
the I öth Brumaire \vas conlpleted, Napoleon 
sUlnn10ned Clarke, by semaphore, to come to hin1 
from a little property he o\vned near Strasburg. 
lIe restored hinl to the Topographical Office, 
and lodged hinl at the Tuileries. I Ie afterwards 
appointed hinl Anlbassador, lTIclde him Governor 
of Vienna and of Berlin, l\Iinister for \Var and a 
I)uke, and finally, \vhen his daughter married, he 
gave her a do\vry out of the ci viI list.'l
 
rrhere is cllso a letter, \vritten in 1809 by the 
E'nperor to General Clarke, Due de }'eltre, and 
1\1 inister for \ \T ar : 
, It seenlS to Ine i neon ,-enient for you to take the 
title of Due d'IIunebourg, but r see no reason \\-hy 
you should not kcep the title of Conlte d ' } I une- 
bourg, and add to it that of Due dc F eltre.'13 


11 ' c d f 'T I I ,... 6 ,T 
orrespon ence 0 ..."apo eon ., t. 111., p. 3-t- ,...,,0. 2,37 2 , 
K oyen1ber 15, I 79i. 
1') I) d l 
 . , ' 1 ' . ,. 6 
- tiC e :\..ongo, ...\ em01Tes, t. 1., p. 32 . 
l:S 'Correspondence of 
 apoleon 1.,' t. X
., p. 2-t-, X o. 15,9 8 9, 
October 30, 1809. 
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Others too, whose fortunes \vere sinlilar, were 
at one tilne hostile to Napoleon: Ðavoût, 'while 
in Egypt, \vas in league \vith all those ",-ho 
boasted of being Napoleon's enemies. 'l-1 
The favours of the Emperor towards hinl are 
well known, the large presents of n10ney that he 
received, as well as the titles of l)rince of 
Ecklnühl and Duke of Auerstadt. 
There was also Colonel l\Iouton, who opposed 
the elevation of Napoleon to the throne, and ",-ho 
nevertheless became Count Lobau. l5 
l\Iouton, on the day of the proclamation of the 
Empire, cried: 'Silence in the ranks!' when his 
soldiers tried to cheer the new Sovereign. 16 
There was Colonel Foy, who refused his vote 
to the Empire and was conlpromised in the 
affair of 1\Ioreau and Pichegru, l7 and yet he was 
appointed General of Brigade, and afterwards 
General of Division, and received, on his return 
from Port
lgal, a present of 20,000 francs 
{,[800).1 8 
1\1. de Colbert, too, after having openly espoused 
the cause of Kléber against Bonaparte in Egypt, 
was loaded with benefits and made a General.1 9 


14 Duchesse d'Abrantès, 'Mémoires,' t. v., p. 53. 
15 ßIeneval, 'Souvenirs Historiques,' t. iii., p. TO 3. 
16 D S ' , 1\, 1 ' . ,.. 8 
e egur, lV emOIres, t. 11., p. 2 4. 
17 1\Iarmont, '!\lémoires,' t. ii., p. 2 18. 
1
 
1eneval, , Souvenirs H istoriques,' t. iii., p. 254. 
If1 Duchesse d'Abrantès, 'I\Ién10ires,' t. v., p. 53. 
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There \vas General Dessoles, a friend of 
l\Ioreau, of \vho111 Napoleon said in 1805 : 
, I I e makes extraordinary speeches \\'hich 
prove the existence of a little clique as malignant 
as it is co\vardly.'20 
Dessoles sent in his resignation, but that did 
not prevent hin1 fro 01 obtaining a division in 
Spain in 1808. He again sent in his papers
 but 
the Enlperor, \vho \vould not despair, appointed 
hinl chief of the staff on one of his drmies in 
1812. Dessoles once more quitted the army on 
the pretext of health, and, \vith the 'JnaIignant 
cliquc,' a\\Taited the return of the 130urbons, to 
\vho111 he becanle l\Iinister for \ \T ar. 2l 
A great deal has been said about the pretended 
persecution of Joseph Chénier and Charles N odier. 
'I'he first, not\vithstanding his \yritings against the 
Enlperor, \vas inspector of the I nlperial University. 
Napoleon paid his debts and gaye hilTI a pension. 2 :? 
The second of these yictinls did not disdain to 
wear the Ilnperial li\'ery as Governor-Genera] of 
Illy ria. 2:J 
\ \T e l11ust still mention l\Ionsieur Dufresne, 
\vho, despite his \vell-kno\vn connection \vith the 



o 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xi., p. 97, Ko. 9,088, 
August 17, 1805. 

l :\Ieneval, 'Souvenirs Historiqucs,' t. iii., p. 189; and see 
also ' RecoIIcctions of !\Iarshal _\Iacdonald.' 
'N 71.. ,J . 2:3 7J',J . .. 
-- 
(/lu., t. 1., p. 24-3. 
cJlu., t. HI., p. 7 2 . 
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Bourbons,24 \vas Bonaparte's first Minister of 
Finance. After his death, his bust was placed 
in the Treasury by order of Napoleon. 25 
The list of pseudo-nlartyrs, all avo\ved enemies 
of Napoleonic institutions, whose sufferings were 
not re\Tealed until the fall of the Empire, and who, 
as long as it lasted, lived in luxury on the liberality 
of the tyrant, might be interminably continued. 
Noone need be surprised at this if theÝ) 
remember that Napoleon had a mania for 
ch
osing his officials from among his advej 
sarles. 
The history of Bernadotte is typical. Before, 
during, and one might say after, the Empire, 
Bernadotte was Napoleon's enemy. The latter, 
however, gave such proofs of his untiring 
generosity, that they \vere only surpassed by 
the ingratitude of their object. 
Bernadotte was opposed to the couþ d' état of 
the 18th Brumaire, and during that day his atti- 
tude was one of expectation. As a former \Var 
IVlinister under the Directory, he was prepared to 
play an important part in case K apoleon failed in 
his enterprise. 
N ext day he condescended to approve, but in 
the depths of his heart he retained a desire to 
occupy the first place in the State, a desire 


24 l\liot de Mélito, 'l\1émoires,' t. i., p. 266. 
25 
leneval, ' Souvenirs Historiques,' t. iii., p. 144. 
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\vhich \vas constantly kept alive by his jealousy 
of N apoleun, \yho had succeeded. 
, Bernadotte,' says 1\1 eneval, 2ti 'obsequious as 
he \vas to\varùs Napoleon, never ceased con- 
spiring against him.' 
, He \vas the soul,' says F ouché, 2ï 'of the con- 
spiracy kno\vn as the Conspiracy of the Senate 
in 1802, \vhich had for its object the overthro\v of 
the First Consu1.' 

Iadanle de Staël, a friend of 13ernadotte, 
affirnls this fact: 
'.\ party formed around General 13ernadotte 
\vho \vished to kno\v if they could do nothing.' 2M 
Château briand nlakes the sanle allegation: 
':\Ia(hune Récalnier undertook to bring to- 
gether t\VO nlen of importance at that time in 

"'rance, Bernadotte and 
Ioreau, to see if they 
could join against Bonaparte. T'hey \vere fre- 
quently at her house. ':!!ì 
Bignon says: 
'T'he hcro of this party, or rather of this set, 
\vas General Bernadotte.' 30 
The Due ,de Rovigo assures us that he \vas 
the chief of these nlectings, at \vhich he assisted, 


2û 'Souvenirs IIistoriques,' t. iii., p. 65. 

j ')Ién10ires,' t. ii , p. 136. 

R 'nix Ans d"Exil,' p. 56. 

!I ':\Iclnoires d'Outrc- I'ombe,' t. Ill., p. 25 I; Duchcsse 
d'...\Lrantès, 'Histoire des Salons de Paris,' t. iii.. p. 3

. 

tÞ 'I I istoire de France,' t. i. 
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a1though connected \vith the family of Bonaparte, 
and at \v hich 'they used to discuss means for 
getting rid of the :Fïrst Consul. '3l 
Bonaparte forgave him, thanks to the inter- 
vention of Joseph; it \vas the second time since 
the 18th Brumaire. 32 I t was not the last, for, 
according to Thibaudeau, 'Bernadotte passed his 
life in quarrels with the First Consul, and in 
seeking- to nlake them up.'33 l\larmont also 
declares that 'Bernadotte had, on more than one 
occasion, taken part in more or less culpable 
intrigues against the First Consul.' 31 
General l\Iarbot gives a most detailed account 
of the conspiracy of Bernadotte when he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the corþs d'arJJlée of the 
\Vest. 35 \Ve are thus brought face to face with a 
man hostile to Napoleon, whose hostility, more- 
over, was not Platonic, since it went as far as 
conspIracy. 
Everybody knows what Napoleon did for 
Bernadotte; he was one of the first 1\1 arshals 
and Grand Officers of the Empire; he was Prince 
of Ponte Corvo, and the recipient of fabulous sunlS 
of money. But, not\vithstanding all that, he did 
not suspend hostilities against his benefactor for 


31 '!\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 434. 
32 Fouché, '11éInoires,' t. i., p. 240. 
33 'l\Iélnoires sur Ie Consulat,' p. 32 I. 
34 'l\fémoires,' t. iii., p. 269. 
33 Ibid., t. i., pp. 152, 165. 
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one instant, though that his proceedings \vere \vell 
knoVv"n is proved by the following letter, dated 
fro!11 Schänbrunn, Septenlber I I, 1809, and 
addresseù to the l\Iinister for \\Tar: 
, I t is 01Y intention to leave the cOlnmand no 
longer in the hands of the Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
as he continues to correspond \vith the intriguers 
in Paris, and is a man in \VhOlll I can have no 
confidence.' 3f) 
A year later \ve have a second letter : 
ï 
, l\Ionsieur Ie Comte de l\Iollien, give 1,000,000 
francs CL40,000) out of the military chest to the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo; it shall be settled later.' 
Are not these tV{O letters instructive, cOIning 
oné after the other? And vvhat a þcndant to the 
1\1arshal's bâton, obtained after the Conspiracy of 
the Senate, is the I ,000,000 francs of 18 10 ! \ \T e 
111ust add that, according to Count l\Iollien, the 
Enlperor \vas obliged to take the sunl out of his 
civil list in consequence of a discussion ,,-ith his 
1\1 in ister. 38 
l'his present \vas nlade to Bernadotte on the 
occrlsion of his departure for S\\-eden, ,,-hither he 
\vas called as Cro\vn Prince by a yote of the Diet. 
I'his \vas not Napoleon's only attention to hin1. 


313 ' c d f l\. ... I I ' . 
orrespon ence 0 napo eon ., t. XIX., p. 453, 
No. I 5, 7 8 5. 
:
j ibid., t. xxi., p. 118, No. 16,906, September 15, 1810. 

8 'Iollien, '
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 17. 
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\V riting upon the question of retaking the 
principality of Ponte Corvo, he says: 
'As I \",ish to treat the Prince favourably, it 
appears to nle that the simplest way would be to 
give him a pension. '39 
Did the Emperor really care to treat S",Teden 
tenderly? Of what weight was Sweden in 1810 
as conlpared with France? Very snlall, a qua1ltité 
1Zéglzgeable indeed. Moreover, if we may believe 
T alleyrand, 'it was a desire to please Napoleon 
that brought about Bernadotte's election as Crown 
Prince. '40 
The proceedings of the Emperor to",-ards Berna- 
dotte in 1804 and 18 10 \vere spontaneous, as they 
",-ere in 1797 to\\'ards Clarke. He forgot personal 
injuries, and re\varded talent even in his enemies. 
If the excessive bounties and indulgences of 
\\-hich Bernadotte was the object surprise us, we 
shall again find an explanation in sentiment. 
Bernadotte had married J)ésirée Clary, 
Napoleon's first love, and had thereby 
become Joseph Bonaparte's brother-in-la\v. Had 
Napoleon consulted only his personal interest, 
\vhich commanded him, perhaps, to retain near 
hin1 a General of some n1erit, he \vould have been 
contented \vith keeping Bernadotte in semi- 


:
!) 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxi., p. 3 1 4, 
No. 17,201, Uecember 12, 1810. 
40 'l\Iémoires,' t. ii., p. I I. 
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obscurity, \vhither S\veden \voulcl never have 
C0111e in search of hinl. The Enlperor, in thus 
acting, would hdve spared hinlself the evidence of 
the blackest ingratitude; he \vould have spared 
France the shanle of seeing, in the front rank of 
her enelnies, one of her o\vn children, who e\gen 
did his utmost to incite N apoJeon's allies to 
treachery,4l and \\t.ho profited by the first successes 
of the coalition, of \vhich he \vas the smallest 
satellite, to lay hands upon the pensions belonging 
to his old companions-in-anns. 42 
Bernadotte had the satisfaction of despoiling 
his comrades, after having tried on all occasions 
to eclipse them, as is proved by the celebrated 
lecture that he dre\v do\vn upon himself fronl 
Napoleon the day after \ Vagranl, in connection 
\vith the order of the day, \vherein the l\Iarshal 
attributed to himself the credit of a decisive 
intervention, to the prejudice of })avoût. 
l'he infamy of Bernadotte's conduct is sunllned 
up in this proclamation of 18 14, ,,"herein, in the 
nanle 'of a French hero, \vho fornlerly fought for 
I
 rance, J the invaders threatened 'to hand o\-er 
our entire population to a vengeance equal to that 
of the Cossacks. '4;J 


41 Baron Fain, ')Ianuscrit de 1813,' t. ii. J p. 357. 
4:! Ibid., t. i. J p. 446. 
4:1 Bail, 'Correspondançe de Hcrnadottc a\"cc 
 apoléon,' 
p, 1 5 6. 
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\\T e n1ay mention here that General Sitnon 
and Colonel Pinoteau, compronlised in the plot of 
the .L'\rmy of the \Vest, and sent on that account 
to the I sle of Rhé, \vere spared by the E nl peror 
and re-entered the service; the Colonel becanle a 
General, and the General died a pensioner of the 
Elnpire. 44 
Now let us see what was the Emperor's 
conduct \vith regard to serious faults conlnlitted 
by Generals in his service. 
General Solignac, in the exercise of his 
comlnand, \vas guilty of nlalversations amounting 
to not less than 6,000,000 francs (,(240,000).45 
On this subject Napoleon \vrites : 
, I have dismissed General Solignac. You will 
notify to hinl his dismissal, and you \vill add that 
I know, in every detail, all the money he has 
recei ved, both for himself and for others; that 
he must, without delay, restore all that has been 
to his profit; that the Emperor, \vho does not 
wish to be unnecessarily severe in his measures, 
\vill go no further in the matter provided that 
these sums are promptly repaiù into the military 
chest, but that if General Solignac delays to 
do this he will at onCe be brought before a 
court-martial as having turned to his own profit 


44 General :rvrarbot, , l\Ién10ires,' t. i., p. 167_ 
45 Ibid., t. iii., p. 18. 
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the SllnlS destined for the pay and rewards of the 
nlen. '46 
. This General, it appears, found restitution 
difficult, for it needed no less than three letters 
from the Enlperor to decide hinl to make up his 
n1ind to it. 
\\T e Inay add thdt in I S 15 SoIigndc \vas one of 
the first to demand, in the Chanl ber of I{.epresen- 
tdtives, the abdication of the Emperor. 47 
N eithcr haLll\Iasséna anything to conlplain of in 
Napoleon's treatnlent of hinl. The latter \vrites : 
'l\Iasséna is good for nothing in a civil 
Governillent. I n the first place, he is incapable of 
attachnlent. He is a good soldier, but entirely 
given up to love of money; it is the only nlotive 
pc)\ver that nlakcs hinl act even under nlY eyes. 
I {e began by snlall sunlS; no\v 111illions \yould not 
satisfy hinl. '48 
These exactions are confirmed by F ouché. -HJ 
, l\Iasséna, an intrepid l11arauder, ""as the secret 
enenlY of the Emperor, \vho had nlade him 
disgorge 3,000,000 francs' (;[ 120,000). 
On nlore than one account he ne
ded great 


46 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. :\.ii., p. 253, 
No. 10,0....5, April I, 1806. 
4ï General Petit, 'Souvenirs \Iilitaircs de I'Histoire Contenl- 
poraine,' p. 230. 
48 'Correspondence of Napoleon l.,' t. :\.ii., p. 430, 
No. 1,031, to the King of Naples, June 3, 1806. 
4.J '1\Iemoires,' t. ii., p. 87. 
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indulgence, for, according to l\Iarnlont, ' 1\1 assén a 
\vas absorbed during the \vhole of the day of Busaco 
in attentions unworthy of an old soldier like hinl.'50 
The duchy of Rivoli and the principality of 
Essling \vere the punishlnents nleted out by 
Napoleon to his lieutenant, who was full of merit, 
we must admit, on the field of battle. 
Every individual, every circumstance, drew 
from the pen of the Enlperor the same sentI- 
ments, the sanle tendency to relent after the 
inlpulse which might have led him to punish 
with exenlplary severity. 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr thought fit to leave his post 
in the nliddle of a campaign, before the arrival of 
l\Iarshal Augereau, who \vas to replace hinl. 
Napoleon writes: 
'I am indignant at learning that General 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr has abandoned his troops. If 
he has quitted the army without authorization, and 
without having Inade over his command to a 
Marshal, you will gi ve orders for his arrest. 
Spare him this disgrace, however, if you can, and 
Inake him understand how extraordinary his 
conduct has been. '5l 
Bclliard preferred to resign rather than obey 
orders. 


50 ' 1\1 ' . , . 
emOlres, t. IV., p. 25. 
51 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XX., p. I, No. 15,958, 
to the 1\finister for \Var, October 19, 1809. 
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, Ans,,"er,' writes the Emperor to Berthier,;í2 'to 
Gcneral Belliard that YOLI have not laid his letter 
before lne; that he had, beyond a doubt, lost his 
head \vhen he \\'rote it; that to offer to re
ign on · 
account of not having executed my orders is 
equivalent to a declaration théa he \vill not obey; 
that he has incurred capital pena1ties by so doing. 
Tell hinl that these 3,000 nlen and 1,200 horses 
nlight have saved the l\nny of the South; that 
he is very culpable; that he lnight have evacuated 
Cuenca or any other place, but that he ought to 
have obeyed the Enlperor's orders. Say, further, 
that his letter contains sevcrdl passages un\vorthy 
of a soldier; that had you laid thenl before His 
l\Iajesty his arrest \vould have been ordered 
instantly, and dn exanlple 111dde of hinl for thi
 
breach of nlilitary discipline; that out of con- 
sideration for the friendship you bear hinl, and 
his long services, you have not brought these 
unseclnly expressions to the kno\yledge of the 
I
nlperor, and that you ha\Te linlitcd yourself to in- 
funning hi111 that his orders had been carried out.' 
J n this cósc \ve see that not only did X apoleon 
shrink fronl punishing, but also that, in order 
to avoid dùing so, he consented to alIo\v that his 
authority had been slighted, and that I
erthier hdd 
lied to hinl ! 


5:! 'Correspondence of N" apoleon 1.,' t. XXll., p. 2 I 5, 
No. 17,782, June 8,1811. 
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In 18 I 3, upon the subject of the defence of the 
stronghold of Thorn, he says: 
'I send you the report of the commission 
charged to inquire into the conduct of the 
Governor of Thorn. "VV rite to General Poitevin 
that his defence \vas quite out of order, and that 
there were good grounds for expecting better 
things from him. You \vill add, however, that I 
have not wished him to be condemned, and that 
he is to return to his post. '53 
I n 1809, when Soult was in conlnland of the 
Army of Portugal, the idea one day occurred 
to him that he would Iike to become l{ing of the 
country. 
, 'To wish to force the Emperor's hand in order 
to seize upon a throne,' says lVlanl1ont,54: 'was 
a notion that had never entered anyone's head 
before that of l\rlarshal Soult.' 
By his private authority, Soult collected a body 
at Oporto to pronounce the fall of the House of 
Braganza, and to ask for a new sovereign fronl 
the Emperor, giving him, of course, clearly to 
understand that the most popular selection he 
could make would be that of Soult. F rOIl1 these 
extra-lllilitary combinations arose some disorganiza- 
tion in the army, to the profit of the enemy. 55 
[,3 Charavay Collection, No. 7,J03, July 24, 1813. 

4 ' M ' . , ... 
" 4 emOlres, t. 111., p. 259. 
55 J\larmont, '1\fémoires,' t. iii., p. 260; 
Iarbot, '1\lemoires, 
t. ii., p. 364. 
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'\Then Napoleon recei ved news of these 
<lll1bitious proceedings, of \vhich the least harn1 
"'as that they introduced an elen1ent of discord 
i 11 to the ann y, he was seized, as may be 
supposed, \vith a violent fit of rage, clnd \\Wrote 
hi 111self to Soult as follows : 
'Had you taken possession of the supren1e 
po\ver for yourself, it \vould have been a crime 
,,'hich \vould have obliged nle, not\vithstanding 
111 y attachlnent to you, to regard you as guilty of 
high-treason, and of having dttenlpted to subvert 
1ny authority. I ha\pe seen ,vith grief that you 
have allo\\red yourself to be surprised at Oporto, 
and that my arn1Y, \vithout a blo\v, has Heel 
aln10st \vithout baggage or artillery.' 
\\That punishment \vas intlicted upon Soult for 
faults so grave in their consequences? I'he enù 
of the sanle letter tells us : 
, 
 evertheless, after having long considered the 
steps I should take, I have been s\vayed by IllY 
affection for you, and the services you rendered 
nle at i\usterlitz and else\vhere. I forget the 
past - I hope it \vill serve as a \\"arning to you-and 
I confide to you the post of l\Iajor-General of n1Y 
i\.rnlY of Spain.':í6 


'-,t) 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XIX., p. 52 S, 
No. 15,87 I, Septen1ber 26, [809. 
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l\li
takes of Subaltern Officers-Captain Daugier- Hesitation 
to be 
-\ngry - Light Punishlnents - Privates - English 
Prisoners. 


IT nlay perhaps be alleged, in presence of these 
proofs of kindness on the part of the Elnperor, 
that he acted as he did because he needed the 
services of Generals difficult to replace. This 
supposition would not be without weight if 
Napoleon had only shown himself weak to\vards 
the Generals, but we are now going to prove 
that his feelings towards the other officers, 
the subalterns, and even private soldiers, were 
sizl1ilar. 
\Vhen Captain Daugier of the D1arines sent in 
his resignation, Napoleon wrote to the 1\1 inister of 
Marine: 
, Is there no French blood to be found in any 
veins nowadays? I return you Captain Daugier's 
letter, and y6u will tell him that you have not 
subo1itted it to me, for I cannot tel] what I 
should do. You know it is the second time that 
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Daugier has resigned his conlmission during thf" 
\var. '} 


I n the follo,,"ing- year Oaugicr reperHed his 
resignation. 
'Let this officer kno\v,' ans\\"ers Napoleon, 
'that I can never respect an officer \\"ho resigns 
in tilne of \var.: 2 
Shortly afterwards was written yet another 
letter to .{\'dnliral J )ecrès, l\Iinister of I\Iarine : 
'I thoug-ht that I\Ionsieur J)augier was at his 
post, and that he had been there for a long tinlc. 
\ \That clre naval officers doing- iú Paris? Cannot 
a captain of a ship be at sea except \"hen I anl 
there ?'3 
'Thus, in presence of this SUpreJlle Chief, 
supposed to be ill1possible to deal \vith, an officer 
\vas able, on several occasions, to send in his 
papers in tinle of \var, to dra \v c1o\vn upon hilllself 
various observations, \vithout being puni
hed, and 
\\.ithout even losing the confidence of the Enlperor, 
for in T Ro6 he \\Trites : 
'Send Captain Daugier to the \Ticeroy at 
Venice, and tell hinl to ,"isit the ports of I stria and 
Dahnatia. so that I Jl1ay ha ,pc in Paris SOllleonc 
,,'ho can give Ole trust\vorthy infornlation. '-1 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. X., p. 1 [, Xo. 8,09[, 
October 6, 18C4. 

 ibid., t. x., p. 225, K o. 8,435, 
Iarch 15, 180 5. 
:1 Ibid., t. x., p. 338, 1\0. 8,6[6, ..\pril 23, 1805. 
4 Ibid., t. :\ii., p. 469, 
 o. 10,369, June LJ, 1806. 
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Two officers who had been disnlissed for 
grunbling with some privates addresseù a re- 
nlonstrance to the Conlmander-in-Chief, who 
replied: 
'l'aking into consideration the position of 
these officers, it is my wish that you should put 
both of thenl, \\Tith the rank and pay of captain, 
into a place, and if, .at the end of the campaign, 
their conduct has been good, I will attach then1 
to a half- bri c r ade.'5 
b 
The 1\1 inister proposed to reZl10ve the General 
of Brigade IVloreau. 'Before disnlissing hill1,' 
wrote Bonaparte, 'you nlust find hinl a local 
conlmand suited to his rank.'6 
An officer \vas proved to hold conlnlunications 
with Hyde de Neuville, one of the most fdn10us 
and nlost incorrigible Royalist conspirators. 'fhe 
Emperor thus notifies the fact to General 
l\loncey : 
'General l\Ioncey, here is a letter in which 
l\Iajor Clénlent is cOlllpromised and denounced 
by a prefect; let me know your opinion. I n any 
case it woulù be well to send this officer else- 
where, as he is in communication with that 
tniserable Hyde. 'ï 


;, 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. V., p. 276, No. 3,895, 
January 23, 1799. 
ti This service was ill repaid, however, by General l\loreau in 
18 14. 
j Ibid., t. X., p. 77, No. 8,228, Decenlber 22, 1804. 
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An aide-de-camp of the Viceroy of I taly lost 
S0111e despatches of the Elnperor's; this \vas, of 
course, an extremely gra\Te matter, and the culprit 
could not expect to escape easily. 
, Your aide-de-camp, Bataille, hcls lost nlY 
despatches for nle,' \vrites 
 apoleon. 'H e 
deserves to Le punished. Put him under arrest 
for a fe\v days. An aide-de-canlp nlay lose his 
breeches on a journcy, but not his s\vord or his 
papers. Those \\-ith \vhich your nlessenger \\"as 
charged were not so large that he could not place 
thenl inside the carriage and under his eye; had 
he done so, he \vould not have lost them. All 
these fello\vs are feather-heads.'5 
'[he care that Napoleon takes to give his 
reason for ordering so light a punishment is worth 
notIng. 
A l\Iajor-General asks for the dismissal of the 
:\Iajor in c0I1ll11and at Liegnitz, \vho demanded 
fro111 the nlagistrates 1,000 francs a month (.c 40) 
for the expenses of his table. 
t Put hinl unòer arrest for a fortnight, '!) ctl1s\\-ers 
the Emperor. 
I I is 111anner of dealing \vith officers of the 
lo\vest rank \vas exactly the sanle. 
, \\T rite to Corporal l3ernaudat, of the 13 th 


8 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xvi., p. 16, Ko. 13,125, 
SeptcI11ber 7, 180 7. 

, Ibid., t. xxv., p. 409, Xo. 20,156, June 10, 1813. 
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Reginlent of the line, that he is not to drink any 
more, and to behave better. I t seems that the 
cross was given hill1 because he is a brave nlan. 
But it must not be taken fronl hizl1 because he is 
too fond of \vine. l\Iake hin1 realize, however, 
that he is \vrong in putting himself into such a 
condition as to disgrace the decoration he wears.'lft 
The Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour proposes to disgrace a member of the 
order, a sergeant in a company of the reserve, 
because he has become dangerous by reason of 
his insubordination and bad conduct: 
'The Grand Chancellor,' answers Napoleon, 
'will write and warn hinl to behave better in 
future. 'll 
1\lonsieur de Lacépède announced that he \vas 
sending back to France, under escort, a soldier 
decorated for a fine action, but whose insubordina- 
tion had caused his expulsion from the regiment 
to which he belonged. 
f' 'Let him conle in liberty to Paris,' is the 
ans",Ter, '\vhere the Grand Chancellor shall in- 
terrogate him. As the decoration \vas given to 
him for a fine action I do not wish to take it 
from hizl1. Try to conciliate the interests of this 
brave fellow 'Nith good discipline.'12 
...... 


10 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XV., p. 273, No. 12,660, 
J\1ay 27, 180 7. 
11 Ibid., t. XV., p. 464, No. 12,971, August 2, 1807. 
12 Ibid, t. xvi., p. 304, No. 13,522, February 3, 1808. 
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, You haye in the Light Cavalry a nlan nanled 
Ga]uppo, from Chiavari, ,,,ho has \vritten to his 
father that he is badly used in the Guard, that 
they give hinl soup and black bread fit for dogs, 
and at night cakes nlade of horse-beans.' 
I I ere, undoubtedly, is graye reason for repres- 
sion, not brutaL but such as is indispensable to 
good order and discipline. Did Napoleon call do\vn 
the \\Tath of the Colonel on this man, or did he 
lnerely direct him to punish hinl forth\vith, ac- 
cording to rule? N either. He contented hinlself 
by concluding his Jetter with these ,,"ords: 'See 
\vhat that young nlan \\?ants.' 
A soldier had been disnlissed fronl his regilnent 
for nlisconduct. 
'I ha,Te received.' \\Tites Napoleon, · your re- 
port of the I I th relatiye to Gautier of the 16th 
Light J nfantry. I do not doubt that he ,vi1l keep 
the pronlise he has nlade you. Restore hinl to 
his regiIl1ent, in ,,,hich I hope he \yil1 soon earn 
pronlotion. \ \T rite in this sense to the Colonel. 'l3 
J.-\s \Ve ll1USt linlit our exanlples, \"e \"ill relate, 
in proof of the generous instincts of 1\ apoleon 
tov;ards soldiers of every kind, a fact concerning 
priyate soldiers, but this tinle English, and not 
French. \\T e ,vill leave the Ell1peror to tell th
 
story in his 0\\"11 language: 


I:J 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I,' t. 
 \"11., p. I -to, 
Ko. 13,903, 1Iay 16, 1808. 
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'As I was passing through Givet, a detach- 
111ent of English prisoners were at \vork erecting 
a s\vinging bridge. Among the nun1ber, If 
specially noticed the zeal and activit of eight 
.---- --- 
or ten, who jun1ped into a boat to help in making 
- - 
r- the bridge \vork. Gi ve orders that the position 
---- 
of these ten men be inquired into, that they be 
given ne\v clothes and five napoleons apiece (L4), 
\\Tith a passport to l\Iorlaix, where they will be 
handed over to the Trallsþort-officc l -! (Sl.C), and 
explain how they obtained their freedom. There 
is there an English clergyn1an who came to me 
and asked leave to go and spend three months in 
England. Let him have permission. l-Ie will be 
able to look after the others. 'l5 


H The Cartel (?). 
15 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxiii., p. 6, No. 18:250, 
to thé :rv1inister for \Var, November 12, 181 I. 
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Civil Officials-An Unhappy Conuadc-Elnbassy to Halnuurg 
-Persistent Indulgence of Napoleon-Pardon offcred to 
George CadoudaI. 


IT nlay be said that the En1peror had a special 
\veakness for 
olcliers. In ans\ver to this obser,"a- 
tion \ve shaIl continue our investigations through 
all ctlsses of civil society. 
As \ve ha,'e seen in the first part of this ,,"ork, 
I
ol1rrienne \vas Napoleon's fellow-student at the 
school at ßrienne; \ve have seen, too, ho\\p 
Napoleon, at the outset of his career, tightened 
by every n1eans the bonds of cOlnradeship. Bour- 
rienne \vas the intin1ate private secretary of the 
C0I11n1ander-in-Chief of the ArnlY of I tal}", and 
of the ArnlY of Egypt, as later of the I:irst 
Consu1. Bourrienne, \vho no doubt thought hinl- 
self irrenlovable on account of this friendship 
dating fronl boyhood, displayed in tht.. exercise 
of his duties the 1110st brazen corruption and 
dishonesty. 
All contenlporary lnemoirs agree upon this 
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point. 'The secretary is for sale,' says one of 
the 111ell1bers of the secret royal council in a report 
to Louis XVI I 1. in exile. l 
l\Iiot de l\IéIit0 2 speaks of the 'peculations of 
Bourrienne and other subordinate scoundrels 
",ThOIl1 he employed.' 
The Duchesse d'Abrantès relates how useful 
Bourrienne \vas to ] oséphine in helping her to 
buy jewellery unknown to Bonaparte. These 
purchases \vere supposed to be presents from 
Boürrienne, and this was true to a certain extent; 
but the latter never paid the n10ney except in 
exchange for reconlnlendations to the 1\1 inister for 
\Var, destined to obtain frol11 hil11 SOI1le contracts 
for n1ilitary supplies. 3 
F ouché tells us that 'Bourrienne kept nle 
exactly informed of all Bonaparte's n10yenlents, 
for a nlonthly payment of 25,000 francs' (,(1,000).4 
Such was the personage to whose proceedings 
Napoleon shut his eyes, until the day when the 
house of Coulon Brothers, cavalry equipn1ent 
providers, failed for 3,000,000 francs (,( 120,000). 
I t then transpired that Bourrienne \vas both 
partner in and patron of the house. f) 


1 J ung, '::\Iémoires de Lucien,' t. i., p. 417. 

 'l\1émoires,' t. i., p. 30 I. 
:1 Duchesse d'Abrantès, , 1Ién1oires,' t. iv., p. 332. 
4 'l\Iémoires,' t. i., p. ] 88. 
!j l\leneval, 'Souvenirs Historiques,' t. iii., p. 28; Jung, 
, l\1én10ires de Lucien,' t. ii., p. 375. 
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It \vill be anowed that to conlproll1ise in this 
manner the dignity of the f""irst Consul \\ras a 
vcry bad return for an his kindnesses. 
I n spite of alJ 
 apoleon's forbeclrclnce, it \vas 
inlpossible for him to retain I3ourrienne; he there- 
fore sent hilTI away, but took every precaution, 
every care to safeguard, as far as possible, the 
honour of his secretary. 
, Citizen,' l
onaparte \vrote to the GO\-ernlnent 
treasurer, 'you \vin pay citizen Bourrienne his 
salary until the 6th 13rulllaire; froll1 that dav he 
win cease to be ell1pluycd by nle, having been 
pro1l1oted to other duties.'H 
Bourrienne's disgrace did not last long. The 
First Consul could not bear the thought that 
his friend, \\"ho had been so guilty to\vards hinl, 
was unhappy. 
I n 1804 he charged Bourrienne to follo\\ the 
debates connected \vith the trial of l\Ioreau, and 
to send hilll a report of each sittingJ 
Shortly dfter\varùs, un l\Iarch 22, 1805, the 
El11peror appointed hi111 1\1 inister Plenipotentidry 
at I--Lln1 burg. 8 I n this post he \vas not long 
without recolnnlencing his extortions. I Ie did 
\vorse: he betrayed to the Bourbons the cause of 


6 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. yiii., p. 78, No. 6,3901, 
October 28, 1802. 
j 1Ieneval, 'Souvenirs Historiques,' t. iii., p. 29. 
S BO
lrrienne, ' 1Iemoires,' t. vi., p. 256. 
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the Enlperor his benefactor. Napoleon knew it, 
and yet Bourrienne was never arrested, nor did 
he ever suffer any punishment either for his great 
or his little sins. All that Napoleon did was to 
\\Trite this letter: 
, l\Ionsieur de Chanlpagny, express to the sieur 
Bourrienne nlY displeasure at his sending you no 
account of the steps taken by the l{ing of \Vest- 
phalia at Hanlburg.'9 
Sornewhat later, more serious grounds of re- 
proach having COIl1e to his knowledge, Napoleon 
writes: 
'I understand that the sieur Bourrienne has 
n1ade between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 francs 
{,( 29 0 ,000) at Hamburg by delivering pernlits 
and making arbitrary stoppages.' 
r\fter this scandalous relapse, we n1ight expect 
a decree of recall ; it would not have been severity, 
it \\roulc! have been sinlple justice; but the Emperor 
i c; satisfied with adding: 
, I t is my intention to con1pel all who have 
received sums of money without my consent to 
nlake restoration, and to employ this money in 
public works.'10 
A few months later the treason itself ",Tas 
brought to light, and we have the following letter: 


o 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' 1. xix., p. 543, 
No. 15,890, October 2, 1809. 
10 ibid., t. xxi., p. 346, No. 17,257, January I, 1811. 
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'l\lonsieur Ie Duc de Bassano, I send you 
S0111e very ill1portant documents relating to the 
s/eUl. ßourrienne. I beg you to make me a 
report, and to treat these papers as absolutely 
confidential, as the nlatter requires the utmost 
secrecy. Everything tends to n1ake nle believe 
that that individual is in secret comnlunication 
\vith London. 13ring 111e your report this even- 
ing.'ll 
Napoleon \vas not n1istaken. 1'hese vcry 
\vords \",ere \\ ritten by Bourrienne to T alleyrand 
a fe\v days after the abdication at Fontainebleau: 
, Even \vhen I \vas so close to the El11peror, I 
al \vays desired the return to 1 7 ranee of that 
excellent prince, Louis X \7 I I I., and his august 
faInily. 'li 
Bourrienne has taken the ilnpudent precaution 
tu tell us \vhat \vere the first \vords adùressed to 
hin1 at Saint Ouen by Louis X\'I I I., on 1\la)" 2, 
I 8 14 : 
, Ah! l\Ionsieur de Bourrienne, I al11 \rery glad 
to see you,' said the I(ing. 'I kno\v \vhat services 
you have rendered us both in Hanlburg and 
Paris: I shall be delighted to prove to you n1Y 
gratitude. 'l3 


11 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XXlll., p. 10-t, 
No. 18,364, December 25, 181 I. 
12 Autograph letter from Bourrienne to Talleyrand, April 13, 
1814, Charavay CoIlection, 1853 (1863-158). 
13 Bourrienne, '
I
moires,' t. x.. p. 24 I. 
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The \vhole tinle threats were the only \veapons 
en1ployed by the En1peror against Bourrienne. 
who continued his crÍIninal 111anæuvres. 
I n 18 I 3 Napoleon wrote to the l\lajor-General 
of the Grand ArnlY : 
'Give orders to the conlmandant of the 32nd 
military di"ision to nlake l\lonsieur Bourrienne 
quit }-f anlburg and the said nlilitary division 
immediately. He is to return to France \\rithin 
twenty-four hours of the receipt of this order 
under Pdin of arrest.'14 
H ere is another letter of the sanle year, to 
l\larshal Ðavoût. Nothing has changed, neither 
Bourrienne's conduct nor Napoleon's indulgence: 
'I have given positive orders to the sieur 
Bourrienne to cease holding any conlnlunication 
whatever with Hanlburg. 1\1 y order will be 
signified to hinl between now and July 5. If he 
should write again after that date, I desire that 
you should infonn me, so that I may have hinl 
arrested. Try to discover all the knaveries of 
this scoundrel, so that I may compel hiITI to 
restore what does not belong to hinl. 'l5 
In this hesitation to punish so untrustworthy cl 
person, \ve have indulgence transfonned into 
weakness. It cannot be said that the Emperor 


14 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxiv., p. 150, 
No. 19,084, August I I, 1813. 
1.; Ibid., t. XXV., p. 414, No. 20,203, June 30, 1813. 
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acted thus because he required to keep nlen of 
ll1ark in his Govcrnnlcnt; \ve nlay suppose that it 
\vould have been easy to find in France someonc 
,,-ho could have been sent to IIanlburg, and 
\\"ho \voult! have done his duty Letter than this 
incurable intriguer. 
r\lthough Napoleon, yielding to the noble "'"eak- 
ness of his heart, \vould ne\Ter raise his hand against 
his old conlrade, justice cventually o\ycrtook hilll. 
J-\fter enjoying for a short space the fruits of 
his treachery, and after having been Postnlastcr- 
General and ì\I inister of State under IJouis X \T I I 1., 
Bourrienne \vas cOll1pellcd to flee in disgrace to 
Bclgiulll, escorted Ly the execrations of his 
credi tors. 1G 
\ \T e nlight altnost close here the enuoleration of 
the Ell1peror's acts of generosity, as the proof 
seerns clear. But the historian nlust renlenlber 
that, in face of posterity, 
 apoleon stands in the 
position of a lnan \\"ho has been puLlicly accused 
of a crilne. One ,vord has been enough to 
blacken his character; \ve Blust produce fifty 
\\"itnesscs to rehabilitate it. 
\\Te Blust, then, produce further testill10ny, in 
order that the proof nlay be conlplete. \ \T e Inust 
hring for\vard all the acts, great and snlaIl, of the 
I
lnperor's life. 
\ \That diJ he Jo to a prisoner charged \\-ith 
16 J ' '1\ 1 ' . d L . , .. 
ung, ...\ elnOlres e UClen, t. 11., p. 375. 
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having used a threat against the First Consul? 
H ere is his decision: 'Send to the 1\1 inister of 
PolIce to have hinl set at liberty, if there IS no 
other conlplaint against him.' 
Take the case of lVloreau, Pichegru, and 
Georges, to which we shall refer again presently, 
as it is one of the principal features of the calum- 
nies that have been directed against Napoleon. 
Read in what terms he grants mercy to 
Polignac, condemned to death: 
, \Ve could not help being touched by the grief 
of l\Iadanle Armand de Polignac. \Ve remem- 
bered, moreover, that we had been intilnate at 
school with this young nlan, in days of early 
childhood, and it is not surprising that he should 
have forgotten it in the abonlinable attempt into 
which he has let himself be drawn, to the extent 
of forgetting the duties to his country, \vhich, 
under all circumstances, should be uppernlost in 
the mind of every Frenchman.'l, 
On the very l110rning of the execution of the 
condeillned n1en, on the entreaties of General 
Rapp, v;ho evoked the spectacle of a whole fanlily 
in tears, l8 he granted mercy to RussilIon, aide-de- 
call1p and friend of Pichegru. 19 


17 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. ix., p. 392, No. 7, 80 5, 
June II, 1804. 
IS Rapp, 'l\félnoires,' p. 10. 
19 'Recueil des Interrogatoires subis par Ie General 
.foreau,' 
p. 5, Paris, year xii. . 
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Finally, he offered pclrdon to Georges hin1self, 
and to his acco111plices. Ilnprobable as this may 
appear, there can be no doubt of this act of 
generosity if the date on which it \vas nladè public 
be taken into consideration, January 27, 1815, a 
period at which but little was said about the moral 
qualities of the prisoner of Elba. 
'One of the tyrant's n10st zealous servants,' 
says the Journal des Débats, 'penetrated, by his 
orders, into the cell of the Royalists on the eve 
of their execution. He found then1 in prayer, 
and, seized 'Nith respect, addressed hin1self to 
Georges, and offered hin1 and his con1Pdnions, 
on the part of his n1élster, brilliant employnlent 
in the anny.':w 



o Azaïs, ']ugen1ent In1partial sur Xapoléon,' p. 74. 
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v. 


'Vomen in Despair-Madanle de Hatzfeld-Nobility of Heart 
- H Ul11an ,,, eaknesses- Barbé-l\Iarbois-The Credit of 
France-The Emperor's Moderation. 


HE always gave way when a woman appealed to 
him. To a petition of l\ladame Primavesi, \vhose 
husband, a banker, was in prison, Napoleon 
answered : 
· Notwithstanding the wrong Primavesi has 
done, I \vill grant him his liberty. He must be 
ordered to be nlore circumspect and more prudent 
in future. 'l 
\'Then Prince Hatzfeld, at Berlin in 1806, 
regardless of his position as a member of Parlia- 
n1ent, was discovered by means of one of his o\vn 
letters to be acting as a spy, a court-martial was 
assem bled; capital sentence was certain to ensue, 
and its execution was to be anticipated the sanle 
day. 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' 1. x., p. 60, No. 8,202, 
December 4, 1804. 
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A fe\v hours befure the sentence 'Nas pronuunced 
Princess I-Iatzfeld succeeded in obtaining- an 
audience of the En1peror,2 \vho thus relates the 
scene to the Enlpress : 
, \ \Then I sho\ved 1\1adame de I I atzfeld her 
husband's Jetter, she said with a sob, and very 
simply: "Ah, yes, that is certainly his \vriting..' 
As she read, her accents touched n1Y heart, and 
caused n1e pain. I said: "\ \T elI, n1adan1e, thro\v 
that letter into the fire, and I shall no longer be 
powerful enough to punish your husband." She 
burned the letter and becan1e very happy. Her 
husband has since been quite tranquil. T\\"o 
hours later he ,vould have been lo
t. You see 
that I love good, gentle, sin1ple \VOn1en, but it is 
because they resclnble you.'3 
The foregoing narrative is completed by the 
account else\vhere given by Napoleon to the 
Princess of Prussia: 
'I \vas touched by i\Iadalne de Hatzfeld's 
sorro\v. I convinced her that her husband had 
beha ved very \\Trongly, and that by the la,vs of 
\var he had n1erited capital punishn1ent. Ho\v- 
ever, I eyen spared her the unpleasantness of a 
convictiun, dnd gave into her hands the letter 
upon \v hich the proof \\'as based. I t is true that 


2 General Rapp, , 
Iémoires: pp. 107-109. 
3 'Letters from 
 apoleon to Josephine,' t. i., p. 1 y6, Berlin, 
N oven1 ber 6, 1806. 
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the gentleness and profound misery of l\Iada111e 
de Hatzfeld induced me to act as I dicl.'4 
\ Ve hope that the extrelne courtesy of the 
following letter, \vritten by Napoleon in answer to 
one of thanks from l\laclanle de H atzfeld, will 
satisfy the nlost exacting in respect of delicacy 
and good breeding: 
, I have read your letter with pleasure. I also 
like to remember the moment when I was able to 
put 
n end to your pain. I n any circu111stances 
that may arise in which I can be of use to you, 
you may apply to me, and you \\'ill find me glad 
to be of service to you.'5 
In 1808 the Due de Saint-Simon, a French 
énzigré, was taken, arms in hand, condenlned 
to death, and only owed his life to the tears of his 
daughter, who flung herself at the Enlperor's feet. 6 
Napoleon immediately wrote to F ouché : 
, l\lonsieur Saint-Simon has been condemned to 
death. I-Iave him transferred to either: the Castle 
of Lourdes or of J oux, as it is probable that his 
case will last for some time, and tny intention is to 
commute his sentence for one of imprisonment.'i 


4 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,'1. xii., p. 431, No. 11,104, 
October 28, 1806. 
[} Ibid., t. xiii., p. 445, N" o. I I, I 25, October 3 I, 1806. 
6 De Ségur, 'l\Iémoires,' 1. iii., p. 300; Duc de Rovigo, 
:\Iémoires,' t. iv., p. 18. 
., 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xviii., p. 2 19, 
No. 14,708, January 15,1809. 
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His clctnency \vas not only aroused when 
\veeping \vo'nen and maidens thre\v theInsel yes 
at his feet; it \VetS extended also to acts \vhich 
pruduced no great en10tion. 
l'h(.; Protocol Con1mission conlmitted blunder 
after blunder, till the Enlperor at last \vrote to 
Chanlpagny : 
, This is the hundredth folly of \vhich they have 
been guilty. :\Ionsieur - is too old and too 
stupid to be 111ixed up in my affairs. Let hinl 
cuntinue his pension froln the F or
ign Office, and 
take no further part in anything. '8 
The French 
Iinister at Baden n1arried accord- 
ing to the dictates of his heart. and not those of 
diplonlatic proprieties. N dPoleon \vrote to the 
1\1 inister for Foreign ..\ffairs : 
'Advise this l\Iinister to send in his resigna- 
tion; I \vill find hin1 other enlployment at hOtne. 
That \VOnlan is too disreputable, and if he had 
her out to join hinl in secret, he ".ouId expose 
hilllself to insults.'9 
A :\! apoleon cOlnposed üf little hunlan \\Teak- 
nesses like those of his subordinates! \ \That "t 
contrast to the oyerbeclring meln \\ThOln certain 
".riters ha\Te endea \.ourecl to portray! 
X othing annoyed the Ell1peror so 111LlCh clS to 


S 'Correspondence of K apoleon I.,' 1. xvi., p. 4 1 9, 
No. I3,6S.t-, 
rarch 15,1808. 
!} Ibid., 1. xviii., p. 77, 
o. I.t,505, 
0\-cn1bcr 25, 1808. 
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see his diplon1atic agents maintaining correspon- 
dence \vith Lucien Bonaparte at the very tin1e 
\vhen he \vas acting as standard-bearer of the 
opposition to the Enlpire. Such was the case 
,vith Alquier and Lefèvre at Rome. He \vas 
satisfied \yith sending one of thenl to V\T estphalia 
and the other to Denmark as chargés d'affaires. lo 
\\Then Jacqueminot quitted his post in the 
anny \vithout waiting for his successor, instead of 
punishing hin1, Napoleon "'Tote to the l\Iinister 
for \Var: 
'Had I not ren1enlbered the services of his 
father the Senator, I would have struck his nan1e 
off the arll1y-list and disgraced hinl. Let the 
Senator know the danger his son has run, and 
the prejudice that his conduct has left in nlY 
mind. 'll 
He is always glad to avoid, as far as possible, 
intervening in any matter ,vhen a fault has been 
committed. Here is an example: Some of the 
perforn1ers engaged at one of the theatres in 
receipt of a public grant betook themselves to 
Russia in spite of their contracts. Napoleon 
\vrote to his Ambassador: 
'Several actors have left Paris and taken 
refuge in Russia; I wish you to ignore their 


10 Jung, '!vlén10ires de Lucien,' t. iii., p. 76. 
11 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxiii., p. 464, 
No. 18,758, June 4,1812. 
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\vrongful conduct. \\' e an
 in no "ant of dancers 
and actresses in Paris.'l:! 
Our readers have doubtless not forgotten 
Aubry, the 1\1 inister for \\Tar, \vho, in 1794, 
displayed such pronounced hostility to N" apoleon, 
and \vho did not hesitate to take frolll hinl his rank 
of GLneral of Artillery. 'I'he Sovereigfl's resent- 
nlcnt sho\ved itself in the follo\ving decree: 
'.t\rticle 1.-1\ pension of 2,000 francs (L80) 
is hereby accorded to the "Tiùo\\- of the late 
General of Artillery, .L\.ubry.'l3 
Of all the public clepartnlcnts, the '1' reasury 
\vas the one in \\"hich the Ell1peror required the 
nlost absolute regularity; not only \vas his o\\"n 
integrity 1110st scrupulous, but it \vas his pride to 
prc\"ent any side - blo\v that nlight shake the 
reputdtion oÎ French finance. 
His amazenlent may be iInagined, therefore, 
\vhcn. after l\usterlitz, he learned that a financial 
crisis had occurred in Paris o\\Ting to d. disastrous 
operation of Darbé-l\larbois, 
Iinister of I;inance, 
,,-ho had ventured to take the follo\,-ing step: 
"1'0 save the conlpany of Ouyrard and \' an- 
denbergh, arnlY contractors, fro111 inl111inent bank- 
ruptcy, l
arbé-l\Iarbois confided to theIn out of 
the 111ass of bonùs froll1 the I
ecei vcrs-General, 


1
 'Correspondence of Kapoleon 1.,' t. xvii., p. 316, 
No. 14,10], June 16, 1808. 
n TJ,.J ... ,... J 8 
. 1(JlU., t. X
VIll., p. 275, nO. 22,045, une II, I IS. 
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lying at the Treasury, a sun1 of 85,000,000 francs 
CC 3,4 00 ,000), ,,"hich the con1pany deposited at 
the Bank of France. Upon the strength of 
t!lis deposit, the Bank increased the issue of its 
Botes, and this operation tended to bring about 
the illlpossibility, in \vhich it found itself, of 
meeting paynlents across the counter. '14: 
Such a 1\1 inister would, by a scratch of the pen, 
have been handed over to justice in any country, 
but not so with Napoleon. Although by the 
"ìords, 'I
arbé-l\1arbois has advanced to some 
contractors d sum of 85,000,000 francs. Had I 
been defeated, the coalition could not have found 
a nlore po\verful ally,' he showed that he clearly 
realized \vhat 111ight have been the terrible conse- 
quences of this 1\Iinister's conduct, he kno\vs how 
to temper the effects of his righteous indignation, 
and his letter ends with these words: 
, Barbé-
Iarbois has betrayed his trust. There 
is, ho\vever, no need to say so to hin1, or to 
frighten hin1 before my return, which will be 
immediate. '15 
Back again in Paris, he could do no less than 
remove the l\Iinister who, to say the least of it, 
had been so imprudent, but notice in \vhat Inild 
term" he couched his decision: 


l-l ' 1 0 ,1 1\ 1 ' I . , ' 1 ' . ,.. 6 
_\ lot ue .J.\ e Ito, . ...\ emolres, t. 11., p. 2 9. 
Ij 'Correspon"dence of Napoleon I.,' t. xi., p. 496, No. 9,604 
to Prince Joseph, Decen1ber 25, 1805. 
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, l\Ionsieur de Chanlpagny, having resolved to 
take th
 portfolio of the 'rreasury fro111 \Ionsieur 
I
arbé-
Iarbois, I desire you to go, in the course of 
the day, to him to announce my determination. You 
\vin be careful to nlake hinl understand that I am 
conlpclled to Blake this change on account of con- 
siderations relative to the ""elfare of IllY service. '16 
On the sanle day, in announcing \\-hat he had 
done to Lebrun, \vho had the title of .r\rch- 
trecl
urer, N ctpoleon rather sought to excuse than 
to accuse the guilty l\Iinister : 
'I have taken :\larbois' portfolio froln hinl. 
I Ie has done things \vhich are inconceivable. I 
still believe hill1 to be an honest I11cln, but In- 
Huenced by scoundrels. 'Ii 
1'\\-0 years later the Elnperor rehabilitated his 
foroler 1\ I inister, and gave hinl a proof of the 
confidence he had in his honesty by lnaking hinl 
President of the COllr des COJJples. Later on he 
raised h inl to the Senate. IS 
Faithful to the rule of conduct laid do\vn for 
thelnselves by nlost of those \\"ho had ahvays 
benefited by Napoleon's kindness, Barbé-...\larbois, 
in 1814, regarded it as a duty to help on as 
zealously as he could the do\vnfall of the Em- 
peror. 19 


Iv 'Correspondence of :t\apoleon I.,' t. xi., p. 558, Xo. 9,708, 
] anuary 27, 1806. 
17 J/Jr
/., t. xi., p. 559, Xo. 9,i09, January 2i, 1806. 
18 ' 1 1 ' 5 ., ... 1" .I I. . / ... 
...\ cncva, 
 ouvenlrs, 1. Ill., p. 1.1-3. . lJIt., t. Ill., p. I.J-t. 
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The Realities of Life-l\Ioral Respect for Acquired Positions 
-Fouché-.l\.. Hardened Conspirator-Fouché's Ambas- 
sador- Disgrace - Inexhaustible Forbearance- Fouché's 
Triple Game. 


\V AS Napoleon under all circumstances, without 
exception, the man we have just portrayed in 
the foregoing chapters? \\T e will not pretend 
that he was. Did he never conlnlit an injustice? 
\\T e will not suggest that, either. 
The truth is as far removed from the systen1atic 
attacks which refuse to the Emperor every hun1an 
feeling, as it is fronl the fanatical argulnents 
which presun1e him possessed of superhun1an 
virtues. 
To those who deny hin1 all generosity, we 
reply, proofs in hand: Napoleon was generous; 
and \ve \vill add: I t was almost inlpossible for 
him to fail in generosity. 
A l\Ionarch, born on the steps of a throne, 
brought up by courtiers, accuston1ed to have 
every wish realizerl '15 soon as formulated, does 
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not, cannot, know the sufferings of the outCdst. 
I I c, unconscious of the extent of the harm he 
can do, nlclY, \vithout reflection, destroy situations 
acquired with ùifficuhy, and relnain insensible 
to the entrcaties of the unfortunate. But the 
Sovereign \vho reaches suprenle dignity, after 
having started fron1 a poor and desolate honle, 
bearing only in his heart the recol1ections of the 
n1Ïseries of his parents, he, unless he be a br\lte 
and a nlonster, \vil1 be sensible ùf the griefs dnd 
sufferings of others. 
'rhat Napoleon cOlnnlitted injustices, that he 
al1o\ved thel11 to be c01l1n1i tted, and C\Ten that S0l11C 
wcre comnlitted at his instigation, for \\"hich, by 
his position of COnlI11and, he becall1e responsible, 
we yet once more \yil1ingly acltnit. But is it not 
the fate of al1 Inen invested \\"ith any cOll1mand 
\" hatsoever ? 
\ \T e have no rcluctance, then, in o\vning that 
Napoleon, for \vhon1 \"e clainl the ordinary at- 
tributes of hunlanity, both good and bad. and \\"ho 
had to govcrn during the 1110st difficult pcriod 
\\-hich any country has ever passed through, may 
have occasionally bcen unduly severe. But \ye 
nlust also recognize that to\vards I11any persons 
his goodness \vas boundlcss. 
\ \7 e kno\v that this \vas his un\Tarying attitude 
to\\"ards aU the ll1cnlbers of his fall1ily. There 
\vere others for \vhom he did more. 'fhe Elnperor 
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had for certain of his early colleagues, \Vh0111 he 
had raised to splendid positions, a kind of nloral 
deference, inspired perhaps by public opinion, 
perhaps by exaggerated gratitude, perhaps by both 
influences combined, fron1 \vhich he neyer suc- 
ceeded in freeing hinlself, though it \vas often 
prejudicial to his personal interests, and even to 
those of France. 
Constant disobedience, repeated faults, con- 
spiracies against his person, nothing could ever 
persuade hinl to suppress, ",.ith the severity they 
deserved, the crinlinal acts of high officials created 
by hinl. I f they had to undergo a fe\v nlonths 
of disgrace, they were speedily recalled to other 
well-paid positions, when they ought to have 
passed the rest of their days in deservedly despised 
banishment. 
This curious side of Napoleon's character is 
easy to study in his persistent kindness towards 
Fouché and T'alleyrand, 'who never had any 
comnlunications with one another,' says Prince 
l\letternich, 1 'except "'Then they \vere hatching 
some plot against the established order of things, 
and chanced to n1eet.' 
They were both of them direct instrunlents in 
the fall of the Empire, though, as we shall see, 
they did not wait for 18 14. 
\Ve read in F ouché's l\Iemoirs :2 


1 'Mémoires,' t. i., p. 7 I. 


2 T. i., p. 3 8 5. 
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'I told 
 apoleol1 that if the Corþs L<fislatif 
arrogated to itself the right of reprcsenting the 
Sovereign by itself, there would be nothing for it 
but to dissolve it, and that if Louis X\' 1. had 
acted thus, that unhappy Prince \vauld be still 
alive and reigning. 
, I Ie looked at nle in astonishn1ent, anù after a 
n10lnent's silence said: 
, "\\That do you nlean, I )uke of Ütranto? It 
seenlS tu n1e that you were one of those \vho sent 
Louis X \' I. to the scaffold." 
· " Yes, sire," I answered \vithuut hesitation; 
" it \vas the first service I had the happiness of 
rendering to your l\Iajesty.'" 
Never, \ve think, has political cynicisll1 been 
pushed further, nor were shanleless duplicity, 
secrct conspiracy, and continual treason better 
personified than by the 111éln of ,,"honl the Duke 
of Vicenza said: '1 7 ouché \vas one of Napoleon's 
great ll1istakes.'3 
Franl 1800 on,,,.ards, \ve shall find Fouché, 
ì\Iinister of Police, at the head of the party that 
",.as on the look-out for Napoleon's defeat at 
l\Iarcl1go, , to drag the Republic froln bet\\"een the 
cla\\"s of the Corsican \vho is ilnperilling it.' 
On June 20 it \vas run10ured in Paris that 
Napoleon had been beaten. The conspirators 


3 ' 8 .,.. 6 
ouvenlrs, t. 11., p. I 2. 
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cro\yded round F ouché, pressing hinl to act dt 
once, but, like a prudent man, he said: 
, \\1 ait; let there be no carelessness, no 1111- 
prudence, no en venonled \vords, and nothing 
ostensible or hostile. '4 
It \vas wel1 for thenl that they listened to this 
,vise advice, for next day the ne",Ts arriyed of the 
splendid victory of the 
'irst Consul. 
Did Fouché's hostility to Bonaparte arise, as 
the LJuchesse d'Abrantès says, from his failure to 
obtain, after the 18th Brumaire, one of the posts 
as Consul ?5 It lnay be so, but was that necessary 
to put hinl into an attitude of rebellion ?-for con- 
spiracy ,vas one of the essentials of his tenlpera- 
ment. Breath was not nlore vital to his existence 
than the need to upset every Governnlent under 
\vhich he served. 
I n 1802, for the first titne, in order to get rid 
of hinl, the 1\1 inistry of Police was abolished, and 
he was appointed to the Séllatorc1/"ie of Aix, \vhich 
,vas \vorth about 66,000 francs (L 2,640) a year, 
in addition to a present of a sum of 1,200,000 
francs (L48,000)! l\Iost l\Iinisters \vould be 
content \\"ith such a disgrace! 
F ouché olain tained his own secret police (cout re- 
police). I n 1804, on the occasion of the trial of 


4 Fouché, 'I\1én10ires,' t. i., p. 182; Baron Hyde de Xeu- 
vine, '),Iémoires et Souvenirs,' p. 332. 
5 Duchesse d'Abrantès, '
lémoires,' t. i., p. 47. 
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I\Ioreau, Georges and 


Picheuru Bourrienne 
b ' 


Set ys :H 
, I have never had any doubt in nlY o\vn nlind 
as to the secret support given to the conspirators 
by F'ouché's police.' 
And if \\pe go for proof to the reports of l{oyalist 
agents, I
auche-norel \vill tell us that 'Fouché 
kno\\Ts the designs of the I{ing, and it is he, not- 
\\"ithstanding- appearances to the contrary, \vho 
has saved, and still sa\Tes, the I
ing's friends.'i 
l'ht: equivocal proceedings of his 1\1 inister of 
Police, \\"ho had been recalled in 180-+, did not 
pass unnoticed by Napoleon, ","ho "'"rote to hin1 
in 1808 : 
, I cannot und
rstand you at all. Is the \veather 
too hot for you in Paris this SUll1111er ? I have to 
send your riddles to the Arch-Chancellor fur ex- 
planation. r\ll that I can lnake out of then1 is 
\pery conten'ptible; it is even \vorse than \\"ere 
the scenes of last autun111. 1'ry to be 1\1 inister 
of Police; suppress troubles, and do not fOll1ent 
then1. Quiet public opinion, instead of scattering 
abroad fire-brands. In t\VO \vords, do not give 
lne, by yourself, 1110re trouble thaIl the entire 
police of the EIl1pire.'8 


r '
 I ' ., 8 
I "' èl1101res, t. V., p. 2 5. 
7 Fauche-BorcI, '::\Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 254. 
8 'Correspondence of X apoleon 1.,' t. XVII., p. 3 i 7, 
X o. 14, 190, to Fouché, July 13, 1808. 
YOL. II. 45 
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No doubt it was at this time that, according to 
l'vleneval, Napoleon said : 
, Give orders to have that fello\v's correspond- 
ence inspected !,9 
If \\,Te may believe Fouché hinlself, his combina- 
tions could not fail to give him some uneasy 
moments; he was paving the way for' the events 
of 18og-that is to say, the war \vith Austria and 
the attack by the English upon Antwerp, \\Thich 
were only the first moves in a plan that had for 
its object the dethronement of the Emperor. '10 
He also tells us that, in view of this grand 
scheme, he became reconciled to Talleyrand in an 
interview at the house of Princess de Vaudémont 
at S uresnes. II 
, N ever were greater contrasts,' says Count 
IVlollien, l2 'brought together, and it was perhaps 
the very strangeness of such an agreement that 
rendered him nlore suspected by Napoleon.' 
, The reconciliation between these two l\'1inisters 
gave rise,' adds l\Iollien, l3 'to this remark of the 
Elnperor, who said to them one day at a n1eeting 
of the Council: "So you are hatching plots I" , 
The victories of Napoleon were very discon- 
certing to these subversive combinations, in which 
the defeat of the French was a principal factor. 


9 'Souvenirs,' t. iii., p. 63. 
10 Fouché, 'Mémoires,' t. ii., p. 279. 
1 
 ' 1 II . , 1\ . 1 ' . , .. . 
1\' 0 len, .:.v emolres, t. Ill., p. 7. 


II Ibid., t. iii., p. 11. 
13 Ibid., t. iii., p. II. 
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l\; cvertheless, F ouché \vas not to be discouraged, 
and in 18 10, on the pretext of \vishing to treat 
for peace, he, I:;' ouché, \vithout orders, without 
po\ver, sent a negotiator to London. \ \Tho \vas 
this inlprovised diplon1at? 
 0 less a person than 
Ouvrard, l4 the contractor of ill-repute, the man 
who had dipped into every sort of jobbery. 
'fhe strangeness of the Alnbassador 111ay leave 
us to suppose that the apparent motives of his 
Jl1ission covered nlore extended po,vcrs, as he \vas 
going to a country \\>.hcre he would have to deal 
not only \vith enemies of France, but also \\ ith 
enen1ies of the Emperor, the R.oyalists. 
This filled the brilnming cup to o\"erflo\ving, 
and \vithout inquiring into the secrets of Ouvrctrtl's 
mission to England, Napoleon disrnissecl 1 7 0uché 
in the follo\ving tenns : 
'1\Ionsieur Ie Due d'Otrante, I have recei\Ted 
your letter of June 2. I kno\v all the ser\Tices you 
have rendered 111e, and I belie\Te in your attach- 
rnent to and zeal for my service. I tis, ho\\"ever, 
impossible for nlC. \vithout failing in self-respect, 
to leave you in possession of your portfolio. 1"'he 
post of l\Iinister of Police delnands entire and 
absolute confidence. You ha\Te already, in 


1-1 \VaIter Scott, ' Life of 
apoleon Bonaparte,' vol. vii., p. 74; 
Girardin, 'Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 388 j Fouché, 
, ' I . ,. D d R . , ' 1 . ' t . 
.1\ enlOires, t. 1., p. 413 ; uc e oVIgO, .\ emOires, . IV., 
pp. 3 0 , 89, et seq. 
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important circumstances, compron1ised my peace 
and that of the State . . . and the singular view 
that you take of the duties of a l\linister of Police 
does not adapt itself to the \velfare of the State. 
Although I do not distrust your attachment and 
fidelity, I am nevertheless obliged to keep a 
perpetual watch, which wearies me, and to which 
I cannot be bound. . . . I cannot hope that you 
wi1l change your habits, as for several years past 
striking examples and repeated proofs of my dis- 
pleasure have not altered you. '15 
This letter reads rather like a pleading than 
like the decision of an authoritative Sovereign 
dismissing a IVlinister. But in writing it 
Napoleon was fo1lowing the natural bent of his 
character, which ahvays inclined him to treat 
with consideration any person he was con1pelled 
to disgrace. 
And, as we have already had occasion to notice 
under nlany circumstances, he softens his decision 
by appointing F ouché, on the very sanle day, to 
be Governor-General of Ronle. He informs hinl 
in these terms of his appointment: 
, \Ve expect that you will continue, in this new 
post, to give us proofs of your zeal for our service 
and attachment to our person. '16 


15 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XX., p. 392, 
No. 16,5 2 9, June 3, 1810. 
16 Ibid., t. XX., p. 393, No. 16,53 0 , June 3, 1810. 
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On reading this letter we are struck \vith the 
san1e astonishn1ent as that which seized the 
l
ng-lish author 'at seeing Napoleon limit the 
effects of his resentment to disgracing his 
1\1 inister, ,,"hen he had every reason to Le ex- 
tremely indignant 
"ith F ouché for nlcddling, 
\vithout permission, in an affair of such great 
inlportance. 'Ii 
\ \Thile F ouché was n1aking his preparations for 
departure, it happened, unluckily for hinl, thdt 
()uvrard \vas arrested and his papers put under 
seaI.l8 The result of this was that F ouché found 
himself in serious trouble \vith the Emperor, clnd 
had to flee fronl Paris into 'T'uscany to avoid 
arres t. 19 
-rhere he besought the intercession of Princess 
Eliza, and every \vheel \vas set in motion to bring 
about a suspension of the pursuit. He had 
already sent his \vife to the Enlperor, \\"ho had not 
sho\\"n excessive seyerity to\vards the spouse of 
his untrust\vorthy ?\I inister, if \ve are to believe 
the follo\ving letter \yritten by I
ouché hinlself: 
"[he Elnpcror listened to nlY \vife ,,"ith a 
kindness that touched her.'20 


Ii Scott, ' Life of 
apoleon Bonaparte,' vol. vii., p. ï-t. 
IS r'". d . , J 1 S ",.. 88 
. \ llrar In, ourna et ouvenlrs, t. 11., p. 3 . 
J!1 Fouché, , :\lémoires,' t. ii., pp. 30 el srq. 

o \utograph letter from Fouché to Princess Elila j Lyons, 
.August 24, 1810 (Charavay Collection). 
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Eliza Bonaparte obtained from her brother 
leave for F ouché to live in his Séllatoreri
 of 
A ix. 21 
.l\fter such an escape, it might be imagined that 
the former 1Ylinister would consider himself very 
lucky to be able to live quietly at Aix on the 
comfortable income of his post. 
But that would show ignorance both of his 
character and of Napoleon's. He knew that the 
unexpected might always be looked for fron1 him, 
and worked unceasingly upon Duroc and N ar- 
bonne, upon the pretext that his health would 
not stand the climate of the South. Finall y, in 
181 I, the Emperor, moved to pity, authorized 
him to live in his country house at F errières. 22 
Once installed at F errières, F ouché soon began 
to think of how to regain the ground he had lost 
with the Enlperor. 
He went skilfully to work. In a letter to 
Duroc of 1812, he insinuates that' I have quitted 
the country and conle to Paris to express to the 
Emperor all the feelings of which nlY heart is 
full. But I have been unable to see the "Enlperor, 
and am preparing to leave the capital, \vhich does 
not suit me for long. I shall withdraw again to 
the country, and there wait with resignation until 
the Emperor will receive me. Until that tinle, I 


21 Fouché, , 1\1émoires,' t. ii.; p. 37. 
22 Ibid., t. ii., p. 100. 
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think that I shall abstain frorn attending the 
Senate. I beg you to tell me what you think 
best under the circunlstances.'23 
F ouché had not been ll1istaken in the steps he 
had taken; he received an answer from Duroc 
containing these \vords : 
c I have shown your letter to Napoleon. His 
I\Iajesty approves of your attending the Senate, 
and of your appearing at Court whenever your 
Senatorial functions call you thither.'2! 
That obstacle cleared, it was for Fouché mere 
child's-play to con1pletely recover the favours of 
his indulgent master. I n 18 I 3 he \vas appointed 
Governor of Illyria in succession to General J unot. 
During his audience on taking leave, he said to 
the Emperor: 
, Your l\Iajesty kno\vs that I am devoted to 
you till death, and the post to \vhich you have 
condescended to summon me \vill furnish me \vith 
means of giving fresh proofs to your ì\Iajesty of 
\\That I say.' 
'Thereupon the Governor - General of the 
Illyrian provinces retired \vith his hand upon his 
heart, bo\ving himself do\vn to the ground, but in 
his sea-green eyes hideous things \vere \vritten. '25 


23 Autograph letter from Fouche, June 4, 1812 (Chara\"ay 
CoIIection, 1860). 
2! Charavay CoIIection, 1860. 
25 Duke of Vicenla, 'Souvenirs,' 1. ii., PI). 2 I I, 212. 
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Supposing that we admit, with l\lonsieur de 
Bausset, that the secret object of the Emperor in 
raising F ouché to this high position was, 'not to 
leave such a man in Paris under existing circum- 
stances '26 (a presumption which is also confirmed 
by Caulaincourt 27 ), \ve must at any rate, conclude: 
I st. That Napoleon was perfectly acquainted 
with F ouché's character. 
2 nd. That, of all the means at the disposal 
of absolute monarchs for ridding themselves 
of intriguers, he only employed the most bene- 
volen t. 
Napoleon's clemency towards this wretched 
creature was once more fatal: F ouché gave the 
Emperor a deadly blow when he induced l\Iurat 
to enter the coalition formed against France. 
, lVl urat was still hesitating,' says F ouché, 28 
'when I communicated to hin1 my latest news 
from Paris. Decided by \vhat I told him, he 
confided to me his plan for a proclamation, or 
rather declaration, of war, in which I suggested 
several alterations which he adopted.' 
Napoleon, who could not suspect such infamy 
and such ingratitude, knowing the bonds existing 
between his former lVIinister of Police and 
Iurat, 
wrote openly to F ouché to approach the l{ing of 


26 Bausset, ' 
Ién10ires,' t. ii., p. 214. 
27 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 2 13. 
23 '11. 1 ' . , . . 6 
H' emOlres, t 11., p. 2 4. 
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N clples so a
 to bring him to a L
tter frame of 
. d l"Jq 
mln .-
 
Renlenlbering only the last oaths of the 
Governor-General of Illyria, Napoleon \vrote 
to I(ing Joseph to nlake attenlpts to bring round 
1\1 urat, adding: 
'As Senator F ouché is stilI in those parts, 
you can \vrite to hiIn to interest himself in the 
mattcr. '30 
There is no doubt that F ouché 'interested 
hinlself in the Inatter,' for on his \\'ay back to 
France we find him at Prince Eugène's head- 
quarters, asking the latter to follo\v 1\1 urat's 
exanlple and betray the Eniperor. 31 IJappily for 
the honour of hunléulity, the \Ticeroy turned a 
deaf ear to his perfidious proposals. 
\ \Thile Napoleon \vas in the I sland of Elba, 
F ouché, quite naturaIly, began to conspire against 
Louis XVI I I.3
 
In 1815, after the rcturn froln Elba, the 
Elnperor, ahvays credulous, ahvays anxious not 
to part \vith pLople to \\ hOll1 he \vas accustoilled, 
once more appointed Fouché l\Iinister of Police. 
Instantly his 1\lachiavelian l11anæuvres began 



!I 'Correspondence of X apoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. 15 ï, 
No. 21,239, February 13, ISJ4. 
30 Ibid., 1. :\xvii., p. 250, 
o. 21,382, February 26, 1814. 

n Fouché, , 
[émoires,' 1. ii., p. 27 I. 
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ane\v
 \vhich are thus sun1med up by Chateau- 
briand :33 
'At the moment that F ouché was sending 
l\Ionsieur Gaillard to Ghent, to negotiate with 
the brother of Louis X\TI., his agents at Basle 
were in communication with those of Prince 
l\letternich respecting Napoleon I I., while lVlon- 
sieur de Saint- Léon, despatched also by F ouché, 
"'Tent to Vienna to treat there for an offer of the 
crown to the Duke of Orleans.' 
\ 'Then these intrigues, confirn1ed by Prince 
l\Ietternich,34 were discovered, thanks to the 
arrival at Basle of an emissary from the Emperor, 
F ouché again had an answer ready for Napoleon, 
\vho \vas quite content to accept any tortuous 
explanations. 35 Then F ouché was once more at 
liberty to reopen negotiations at Ghent with 
Louis XVII!., and-how shall we say it?-\vith 
Wellington,36 who in all probability "'Tas, before 
\Vaterloo, put in possession of 'the secret of 
France,' according to the eloquent expression of 
De Chaboulon. 3ï 
\Ve find F ouché again at the head of the 
Provisional Government. most determined in 


3
 'Mémoires d'Outre-Tombe,' t. iii., p. 347. 
H4 'l\1émoires.' t. i., p. 208. 
35 Fleury de Chaboulon, 'l\Iémoires,' 1. ii., pp. 16, 17. 
36 F h '" 1\ i 1 ' . , .. 
ouc e, 1V emolres, t. 11., p. 324- 
3; 'l\lémoires,' t. ii., p. 106. 
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clamouring for Napoleon's abdication, and decided 
to have hinl arrested if necessary. 
Such was the re\vard that Napoleon received 
for his untiring kindness, but he found another as 
simple as himself, for Louis XV I I I. made F ouché 
his l\Iinister. 


. 



[ 
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VII. 


Talleyrand-His Portrait of himself-Corruption-A Gold 
::\Iine - A Russian Alliance - A European Minister- 
The Sovereign's LonganÏ111ity- Talleyrand's Debts-The 
Emperor's Delicacy. 


THE career of Talleyrand is almost completely 
analogous to that of F ouché. 'Serve and 
deceive' is the Inotto that history will add to the 
quarterings of these two statesmen, ennobled by 
the Empire. 
There will never be drawn a more perfect 
portrait of T alleyrand than the exquisite little 
nliniature \vhich he hinlself painted for us when 
he took an oath of fidelity to Louis XVI I I., 
adding the words: 
'Sire, it is the thirteenth !' 
After having worked at the destruction of every 
successive form of Governnlent attempted by the 
Revolution, he 
rote to Bonaparte to return from 
Egypt,l and was one of those who principally 


1 J ' M '. d ] . B ,. 
ung, J. emones e ...uclen onaparte, t. I., p. 273. 
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contributed to the success of the coup d'état of the 
18th 13rulnaire. 
l\Iinister for Foreign Affairs under the Con- 
sulate and the Empire, Talleyrand, 'uniting in 
his person all that ancient or 1110dern tin1es Cdn 
offer in the \vay of exan1ples of corruption, having, 
in that respect, surpassed all the lin1its previously 
kno\vn, '2 made no more difficulties about Letraying 
Napoleon than about accepting fronl his hand 
benefits which \"ould have over\vhelmed the best 
servan t. 
l\Iinister, Prince of Benevento, l\rch-Chancellor 
of State, \Tice and Grand Elector, Grand Cham- 
berlain of the Empire (edch office bringing \vith it 
salaries \vhich amounted to Inillions of francs)- 
such are the titles that sheltered hin1 \\"ho, 
according to Prince l\Ietternich, · \vas constantly 
endeavouring to conspire against the Emperor. '3 
, From I80r,' says Fouché,4 '\ve find l'alleyrand 
trafficking in State secrets. J.\ sun1 of 
 60,000 
sterling (sic) \vas paid by England to the faithless 
custodians of the secret provisions of the treaty 
bet\veen 
"'rance dnd Russic:l.' 
AÍter urging Napoleon, in [80..}-, to arrest the 
Due d' Enghien, j 'l'alleyrand did not hesitc:tte to 
bewail the death of that Prince, \vhich he hin1self 


2 ::\[arn10nt, ' l\Iémoires,' t. vii., p. 3. 
., " I ' . , . 4 , 1\ 1 . , . 
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 emones, t. 1., p. 70. .1' en10lres, t. 1., p. 2-1-7. 
5 J ung, ' 
Iémoires de Lucien,' 1. ii., p. 432. 
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had recommended, 6 and, like a ne"7 Pilate, de- 
clared himself ignorant of \v hat, in his im puden t 
language, he calls 'worse than a crIme, a 
nl is take.'7 
, During his whole tenure of office he regarded,' 
says l\lonsieur de Gagern, 'his high position as a 
gold mine. Civilities to foreign nations had to be 
paid for, not in snuff-boxes and diamonds, accord- 
ing to custom, but in ready money. \Vho can tell 
"That sums thus flowed in to him from the Great 
Powers ?'8 
By \vhat sorcery, or rather by what palpable 
arguments, ,vas Talleyrand induced to undermine 
secretly the views of his Sovereign, whom, in 
1808, he had acconlpanied to Erfurt with the 
object of concluding a solid treaty with the 
Enlperor of Russia, an alliance which was to have 
been sealed by the marriage of the French 
l\lonarch with a sister of the Czar? He onlits to 
tell us this in his memoirs, although he says that 
he dreaded for Europe the results of an alliance 
bet\,,-een France and Russia. 
'In my upinion,' he adds, 'it was necessary to 
allow the idea of this alliance tù go just far 
enough to satisfy Napoleon, and yet to. put 


6 Roederer, , l\[émoires,' t. iii., p. S4 I. 
ï J ung, 'Mémoires de Lucien,' t. ii., p. 43 2 . 
8 'Talleyrand, 'Souvenirs lntimes,' p. 6S. (Extract frOlTI the 
l\Ien10irs of 
Ionsieur de Gagern.) 
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sufficient obstacles in the \
lar to lnake it difficult 
of execution. r'\ll the skill that I expected to 
need in dealing \vith the Emperor Alexdnder \vas 
unnecessary. He understood me at the first 
\\Tord, and understood n1e, moreover, exactly in 
the sense that I had hopeJ for. '9 
So that, in order to \vork his 'gold mine' 
satisfactorily, Talleyrancl thought hin1self called 
upon to act as l\Iinister for Europe against 
F rance, instead of as :\Iinister of the Emperor 
against Europe. 
For a confirmation of this undeniable treason, 
we nlay glance at the nlemoirs of Prince l\Ietter- 
nich, \vho, in sen.cling to his Governnlent an account 
of the intervie\v at Erfurt, thus expresses hilnself : 
'On the day of Talleyrand's arrival he sought 
an audience of the Czar Alexander, and said to 
hinl these contenlptiLle ,,,'ords : 
, "Sire, what are you about here? I t is you 
\vho n1ust save Europe, and you can only do it by 
holding your o\vn against Napoleon." '10 . 
Alnong the plots "which \vere elaborated during 
the nocturnal meetings at the house of the 
Princess of Tour and Taxis, II \ve C0l11e upon the 
one of \vhich F ouché has left us an dccount,12 dnd 


9 ' 1\1 . , . 
ernOlres, t. 1., p. 450. 
10 Prince 
[ctternich, '
lén10ires,' t. ii., p. 2-1- 8 . 
11 TaIlcyrand, , 1\len10ircs,' t. i., p. 450. 
12 Fouché, ' 1\Ien1oires,' t. ii., p. 279. 
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\vhich brought about the war \vith Austria in 
I 809. 
I n 18 14, on finding T alleyrand in possession, 
not of a cabin in the hulks, but of the first dignities 
of the Empire, \ve are tempted to suppose that 
Napoleon \yas ignorant of all the felonies and 
crimes of his l\Iinister. But such was not the 
case. The Enlperor was perfectly acquainted 
with Talleyrand's conduct, but contented himself 
with depriving him of some of his prerogatives, 
for to beat do\vn the man wholn he had raised up 
was repugnant to Napoleon. \Ve find proofs 
everywhere of the slight amount of confidence he 
reposed in Talleyrand. 
IVliot de 1\1élito says :l3 
'He was not unaware of Talleyrand's con- 
spiracies; he knew how to repress them gradually, 
and even to punish them.' 
Prince l\Ietternich l4 relates that on one oc- 
casion the Emperor said to hin1 : 
'\Vhen I wish a thing done, I do not enlploy 
the Prince of Benevento; I go to him when I do 
not wish a thing done, antI then I appear as 
though I wished it.' 
And farther on the same author adds :l5 
, On January 28, 1809, the Enlperor broke out 


13 ' 1\ 5' . , . 14 71. . d t . 
.lemones, t. 1., p. 30 r . .L lit ., . 1., p. 7 O. 
15 Ibid., t. ii., p. 268. 
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into violent lan(rua U e ao-ainst a P art ) ' that he 
b M b 
believed to exist, at the head of \vhich he nanled 
'ral1eyrand and I;ouché, and \vhich had for its 
object to ill1pedc the ad\Tancc of the Goyern- 
111en t.' 
Count l\Iollien confirnls, aln10st textually,16 the 
account of this scene, the origin of \vhich is clearly 
eXplained in the follo\ving \\10rds by the Enlperor's 
pri vate secretary : 
, '[he frequent visits paid at night by the Prince 
of Benevento to 
Iadanle Tour and Taxis, of 
\\-hich 
 apolcon at last received inforInation, 
together \vith other synlpt0l11S, had planted in his 
Inind strong suspicions as to the fidelity of his 
:\ I i ni
ter.'I"i 
I n a conversation \\.ith Roederer, on 
Iarch 3, 
1809, the l
ll1peror thus judged Talleyrand : 
, I have covered hinl \vith honours, riches, and 
dialllonds. I Ie has ell1ployed thenl al1 against 
nle. tIe has betrayed me as conlpletely as he 
could, and at C\Tery opportunity. '18 
1\ either ,vas 'ralleyrand's insatiable venality 
unkno\\"n to the Etnperor. 
\ \ hen Chanlpagny sho\\.ed that, in treating for 
pedce in 1809, he had obtained an indelnnity 
of 85,000,000 francs (L 3,400,000), \\.hereas 


}I; '
rémoires,' t. iii, p. I I. 
Ii 1\leneval, 'Souvenirs,' t. iii., p. 205. 
18 Roederer, , :\lemoires,' t. iii., p. 541. 
VOL. II. 46 
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he ,,-as authorized to denland only 75,000,oco 
CC 3,000,000), X apoleon said to hinl : 

 Your conduct is adn1irable. Had Talleyrand 
been in your place he yçould, no doubt, have 
gi\Ten nle nlY 75,000,000, but he \vould have put 
the other ten in his pocket. '19 
Still nlore conclusive evidence is furnished to 
us by a letter fronl the Enlperor himself in 
1810: 
'
Ionsieur Ie Prince de Béné\Tent, I have 
received your letter. I t has caused nle pain. 
\ Vhile you \\-ere at the head of the Foreign 
Office, I purposely closed nlY eyes to Inany 
things. I aln, therefore, vexed that you should 
have taken a step \vhich recalls to nle nlenlories 
I desired, and still desire, to forget. '20 
\ \
 e think that \,ye have proved indisputably 
that Napoleon \vas aware of the hostility, cupidity 
and disloyalty of Talleyrand. 
I t only renlains for us to add that the Enlperor 
sho\ved extrenle kindness to Talleyrand in private 
n1atters of the greatest delicacy outside his official 
fayours, and that he helped hinl \vith nloney 
\vhenever T alleyrand \vas in difficulties. For 
instdnce: T alleyrand, to facilitate the nlarriage 
of Count Auguste de Talleyrand, lent hin1 


I!) De Champagny, 'Souvenirs,' p. I 17. 
20 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' 1. xxi., p. 79, No. 16,850, 
August 29, 1810. 
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200.000 francs (
8,ooo) upon securities \\"hich 
the lattcr \vas unable to nlcet \\"hen they fell due. 
'rhe Enlperor, being infonned of this, \vrote : 
'l\latrilnonial engagenlènts are sacred, and as 
it \\"as stated that the Prince of Benevento had 
given 200,000 francs, he ought not to have 
requircd security. As, ho\\-e\per. he did require 
security, delicacy ought to have prevented hi In 
frolll l11aking usc of it. As I nlade the sacrifice 
of 2,200,000 francs (LSR,ooo), and bought the 
'Prince of Benevento's hotel elt that price, t11erely 
for the sake of helping hin1 to arrange his clffairs, 
I desire that a purtiùn of that sun1 should be 
utilized in settling those also of Count f\ uguste 
de 'ralle\-rand. '21 

 
1'hese acts of generosi ty \\-ere perfor111ed for 
the t11(Ul of \vhom Napoleon \\Tote to his bruther 
Joseph in these tenns : 
, I
e\vare of 'falleyrancl. I have tried hinl no\\- 
for sixteen years, al1J have sho\vn hill1 great 
kindness; but, \\ ithout doubt, he is the greatest 
enelny our house hds, especially no\\- that fortune 
seelns to be abandoning it. '
:! 
1'his j udgtnent is severe, but not nlore so than 
is justified by the folIo\ving letter frol11 l"alleyrand 
of 1\1 arch 30, I 8 I 4, \\Titten at the very nl0111ent 


21 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I.,' t. xxiii., p. 109, 
No. 18,370, December 26, 181 I. 
22 ibid., t. )..)..vii., p. 131, 
o. 28,210, February 8, 181-J. 
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".hen, according to De Ségur, T alIeyrand, 'the 
chief of the conspirators, was arrested as he \vas 
leaving the barriers of Paris. '23 
, H ere, dear friend, is some good news. 
l\larshal l\Iarmont has just capitulated with his 
",.hole corps. This is an effect of our proclama- 
tions and papers. He will no longer serve 
Buonaþarte against his country.'24 
Thus seeing revealed, as it has been, the for- 
bearance of Napoleon towards persons of such 
base untrustworthiness, one begins to ask \vhether 
with him indulgence did not amount to folly. 
Evidently Napoleon did not know, in their 
details, the precise facts as they are shown by the 
juxtaposition of docunlents; but the foregoing 
pages prove that he had nlore than mere sus- 
picions as to the criminal acts of his two 1\1 inisters. 
H is unfailing kindness shows that he "vas not the 
D1an without heart, and \vithout conscience, \vho 
enjoyed nothing so much as mortifying, punishing 
and ruining his officials, that has been depicted. 


23 D S ' '1\"". , .. 
e egur, lnemOlres, t. VB., p. 134. 
24 Unpublished letter to the Duchess of Courland. Charavay, 
, I..' Amateur d' Autographes,' first year, NO.3, p. 45. 
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Charges against N'apoleon- The Duc d'Enghien-Political 
Crimes-Responsibility- Public Opinion-The Answers 
of the Accl1sed-l\Iembers of the Council of \Var-i\ 
Just Appreciation. 


\V E might here close this portion of our work 
upon the generosity of Napoleon, if \ve did not 
wish to avoid the legitirnate reproach of 0111itting 
all nlention of the principal charges upon which 
his accusers rely for proof that he possessed 
instincts of cruelty anù persecution. 
These charges are three in nUlnber: the execu- 
tion of the fJuc d'Enghien at \Tincennes, the 
banishlnent of !\Ioreau, and the exile of 
Iadame 
de Staël. 
The IJuc d'Enghien \vas seized br force at 
Ettenheinl (in the grand - duchy of Baden) on 
l\Iarch 15, 1804, taken to \Tincennes on the 20th, 
tried Ly a court-Illartial composed of a general, 
five colonels, and a nlajor of g-t'lldarJJlerie, 
unaninlously condenlned to death, and shot in 
the trenches of the castle. 
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Nobody, \ve believe, would deliberately ap- 
prove of tne seizure of an enemy in foreign 
territory. Conscience revolts even nlore strongly 
vvhen the prisoner has incurred the penalty of 
death. 
An action of this kind comes into the category 
of crimes classed as political, for "'Thich the history 
of all governnlents finds special extenuating 
circumstances, sunlnled up under the name of 
reasons of State. Precedents of this nature are 
not wanting. 
Not to mention the princely murders of the 
reign of Charles VI., nor of Charles IX., nor the 
assassil1ation of the Duc de Guise, \\"e may count 
among them the tragic end of the Czar Paul I., 
and must add that republics have not been exenlpt 
from similar acts. 
The inlmoldtion of the innumerable victinls of 
the Revolution, and, in our own days, the massacre 
of the hostages of the Conlmune, are so nlany 
iniquities for \vhich the only palliation is that they 
\vere conlnlitted through political necessity. 
The arrest and execution of the Duc d'Enghien ' 
constitute, therefore, ",
hat is called a political 
crime. I t can never be \viped out, any more... 
than other crinles; but the question for us is 
whether he ",
ho was guilty of it acted under the I 
pressure of urgent and in1pcrious circunlstances. \ 
It woulJ be sllperO uous to reopen, for the 
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hundredth titne, the discussion as to the responsi- 
bility incurred by each of the actors in the dratl1a, 
as Napoleon has taken it all upon hitnself. and 
eVLn in his \yill has declared that, under sitnilar 
circulllstances, he \yould act again in the same 
lnanner. 
I n order to judge Napoleon's conduct on this 
occasion, \ve nlust consider the state of lnen's 
Illinds in 1804. 
Thc country \yas, in the first place, jealous of 
the tranquillity that the First Consul scelned 
about to secure for it. 1
 0 the uninterrupted 
\vars of the previous t\\-el ve years, "Tars "h ich 
had Jra""n to the frontier all the available portion 
of the population, had succeeded a peace \\'hich 
tnen hoped to enjoy for a long titne. The horrors 
of terrorisnl and internal insurrections, the infanlics 
of the scaffi)ld, the iniquities of the anonynlous 
despotisnl of sectdries, nladtnen and intriguers, 
the innutnerable nliseries of a nation on the '"crge 
of bankruptcy, had been follo\vcd by an era of 
unhoped-for peace, in ,,"hich people could live 
,,-ithout fear, certain of respect for their persons 
and property-a ne\v birth, in sl).ort, ùf public 
prosperity throughout the ,,"hole kingdonl. Such 
\,"ere the blessings that Napoleon sec111ed to 
o.uarantee to the I.;'rcnch nation, 'àìld it ""as con- 
b 
yinced that he alone \,"as the precious 'gauge of 
this ne\v and happy existence; and the r'rench, 
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too, were prepared to do anything to nlaintain 
Napoleon in power. 
He alone--we n1ust insist upon this point-by 
the prestige of his victories, and by the political 
sagacity he had displayed in the social reconstruc- 
tion of his country, could master the different 
parties, in the State still breathless fronl the long 
struggles of the Revolution. E very plot, \vhether 
J acobin or Royalist, inspired France with the 
same apprehensions. 
Rightly or wrongly, public opinion in France 
confounded together the existence of Bonaparte 
and that of the country. I t cannot be charged 
as a crinle against the First Consul that he shared 
this opinion, so flattering to himself. 
The attempt of the Rue Saint Nicaise, which 
had brought Napoleon within a hair's-breadth of 
death, had spread indescribable terror every\vhere
 
and proof had been discovered that this con- 
spiracy had its roots in the ranks of the Royalist 
refugees abroad. 
After the discovery of the plot of Pichegru, 
l\loreau and Georges, the First Consul learned, 
through reports from the police
 that the !)uc 
d'Enghien was one of the principal conspirators. 
Napoleon immediately resolved to seize the Prince 
and to make of hinl an exanlple which should put 
an end to the attenlpts against hin1self. Once 
having committed the mistake of sending an 
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anncd force into the territory of the grand-duchy 
of Belden, to seize the l)uc d' Enghien, the death 
of the latter seems unavoidable. 
\ \Then c:l man élppears Lefore a court-n1artial, 
declares that he has borne arms against his 
country, that he is recldy to bear them again, 
and that he is in the pay of the enen1ies of 
I;rance, his sentence cannot be doubtful; his 
execution is only a question of hours. 
l'he Prince ,vas condelnned by virtue of the 
second clause of the la \v of October 6, I 79 I , 
which runs thus: 
'E'i:ll'JJI conspiracy' alllf Plot tending to disturb 
thi State b)' c/'i.,z"l 'i.oar, antI to arJJI citl
,;eJlS Olle 
ag-a/nst another. or l
g'aiJlst the rxerc/sc of I([[iti- 
1Jlate author/t)', shall be fUllishclI with death.' 
H erc is a passage taken \vord for \vord fron1 
the exanlination of the Due d'Enghien : 
'Asked, \vhether he had taken up anns ag-ainst 
France. 
, Ans\vered, that he had been all through the 
\var, and that he persisted in the declaration he 
had Blade to the captain clnd reporter, and \\'hich 
he had signed. I;urther, added that he \vas ready 
to go through another \\Tar, and that he \\.ished to 
take service in the nc\v \var to be declared by 
E ngtlnd against I; rancc. '1 


1 'Trial of the ] )uc d'Fnghien' j Bourrienne, ' ::\Iemoires,' 
t. V., p. 376 j Duc de Rovigo, , )1eu10ircs,' t. ii., p. 436 t / seq. 
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f\ prisoner \vho nlakes such ans\vers no doubt 
displays noble pride, but he is inevitably COl1- 
den1ned. The unhappy Duke perfectly realized 
the gravity of his position. To the exhortations 
of the president, \vho besought him not to persist 
in his declarations, and \varned hinl that there 
was no appeal fronl the sentence of a Inilitary 
comnlission, he ans\vered : 
, I kno\v it, and do not conceal fron1 myself the 
danger that I run.' 2 
I n seeking for the probable part played by the 
Duc d'Enghien in the secret councils wherein the 
seizure, that is to say the death, of the First 
Consul \vas decided upon, \ve nlust not forget that 
to the foIIo
'ing question, '\ "'hat 
'as to be your 
part in the attack?' put to Georges Cadoudal, at 
his examination on l\Iarch 9, 1804, he ans\\Tered: 
, l'hat part \vhich one of the cz"-devallt I
"'rench 
princes, \vho was to be in Paris at the tinle, should 
have assigned to me.';3 
After the condenlnation there remained to the 
First Consul the right, perhaps e\Ten the duty, 
of showing n1ercy. 1-1 e would not use it. He 
considered that he ought to prove to his enem ies 
that he \,.ould hesitate at nothing to ensure the 


2 Hulin, 'Explications Offertes aux Hommes Impartiaux,' 
p. 8. 
:: 'Recueil des Interrogatoires du Général l\Ioreau ct de ses 
Coaccusés,' p. T 29; Paris, Imperial Press, Prairial, year )\.ii. 
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safety of the State. That is the only reproach 
that can be aLldressed to hinl: \ve repeat that 
he very loyally took upon hinlself all the respon- 
sibility. 
\\That \vas the inlpression caused in France by 
the execu tion of the l)uc d' E nghien? \ \T c \viIl 
take the evidence of the Jllan \vho, having first 
urged it forcibly, later on bhuned it most Inudly, 
:\Ionsieur de TaIleyrand. 
· Not a voice,' he says, '\vas. raised in the 
country to protest ag
inst the outrageous injustice 
to \vhich the Due d'Enghien fell a victinl. I t is 
sad to have to say it, but such is the case, and it 
can only be eXplained bv the dread that evcryone 
felt of shaking the GOyernnlent \vhich had rescued 
France froln anarchy.'.! 
I t is not useless to nlention th
t, anlong the 
judges \vho unanilnously condenlned the Due 
d' Enghien to death, not one received any special 
Inark of Consular or IInperial fa\Tour: nor did one 
of thenl e\Ter raise his \"oice to suggest that any 
pressure had been put upon his conscience. l'heir 
nalnes \\"ere: General If ulin, Colonels Suitton, 
Bazancourt, Ravier, Barois, Rabbe, and î\Iajor 
Dautancourt. 
'I{espccting the conlpqsition of the COl1l- 


-1 U npublishccl chapter of 'fal1eyrand's '
I emoirs,' C0I11- 
1l1unicatecl by the Duc de Broglie to the Societe dï {istoirc 
Diplomatique (Ie Temps, June 9, 1891). 
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nlission,' says the president, General Hulin, in a 
pan1phlet published in 1823, after the Restora- 
tion, 5 'I lnust remark that it was in no \vay 
unusual. I t was formed of the colonels C0111- 
manding the different corps garrisoned in Paris. 
This \vas a common proceeding, and we all owe 
the choice that fell upon us to the chance of our 
being quartered in that town.' 
Such is the story of the trial and execution 
of the Due d
Enghien. In these days, if it be 
possible to take a perfectly dispassionate vie\v 
of it, it may be sumnled up thus: The Due 
d'Enghien, arrested in consequence of recent 
plots against the life of Napoleon, in which he 
was implicated by police reports as the accon1plice 
of Georges, Pichegru and others, was tried upon 
his o\vn confession as a conspirator, and sentenced 
to death. 6 
If in our own day, far ren10ved from the pre- 
possessions of 1804, the violent proceedings of 
Napoleon seemed to us odious and inexcusable, 
with what epithet, fron1 our modern standpoint, 


5 'Explications Offertes aux Hommes Impartiaux,' p. 5. 
Ii 'No evidence was adduced, no witnesses were examined; 
he was at once found guilty, and shot in the ditch of the fortress 
in the gray of the following morning; and his remains, dressed 
as they were, were thrown into a grave, which had been dug 
before his trial, on the spot where he felI.'-Alison's 'History 
of Europe,' epitomised edition, p. 2Iq. The italics are Alison's. 
-lranslator. 
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shetll \ve stigmatize the conduct of the Duc 
ù'Enghien, that Frenchman \vho clain1ed (to use 
his own expression) 'the honour of being the 
first to dra\v his s\vord ' against his country when 
f:ngland should declarc war on France?7 


7 \Velschinger, ' Le Duc d'Enghien,' p. 228. 
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IX. 


Moreau - I\. Presun1ption - Guilt - Evidence - K 0 Excuse 
available-Kindness of Napoleon-1'loreau's Part in the 
18th Brumaire-Treason. 


l\IoREAu \vas included \\ ith Georges and Fichegru 
in a celebrated trial, and after ten years' seclusion 
sa\\y his punish111ent con1n1uted to that of banish- 
ment. 
Several historians, who had no doubt come to 
the end of their argun1ents, have undertaken the 
ungrateful task of sapping Napoleon's reputdtion 
by exalting that of l\loreau. \\Tith this object 
they have described to us how the First Consul 
took lunbrage at the glorious successes of his 
brother-in-arn1s, and, in order to destroy hinl, 1111- 
plicated him in this iniquitous action. 
Those who have read only a portion of the 
proceedings might perhaps have hesitated before 
pronouncing in favour of l\Ioreau. But even 
though the guilt of the General appeared to then1 
doubtful in 1804, they knew afterwards of \vhat 
he was capable, who was killed by a French 
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bullct \"hile fighting in the ranks uf the l{ussian 
anny, \\.hose cannon he \vas puinting at his fonner 
friends and c0I11panions-in-arn1s. 
The I11dnnCr in \vhich l\Ioreau's presence \vith 
the H..ussian arnlY first becalne kno\vn in the 
F'rench canlp is \vorth relating: 
, A greyhound.' says :i\lonsicur Peyrusse, '"Tcar 
ing a collar on \vhich \vere engraved the ,,'ords, 
"I belong to General l\Iureau," had rClnained 
behind at :\Ioltnitz, and had been brought to the 
I(ing of Saxony, \vho at once passel! on the collar 
to the Prince of 
 eufchâteI.'l 
I t is not, ho\yever, difficult to prove that Gcncral 
l\Ioreau had conspired against the GovernInent, 
if not against the life of the l;irst Consul. 
First of aIL 
Ioreau's attitude during the trial 
does not point to an absolutely clear conscience, 
nor to a Illan \v hose actions ,,"ould all bcar the 
light of clay, for after beginning by declaring 
that he had had no conlI11unications \,"ith Pichegru 
since the Consulate, he ended byadIl1itting that he 
had recently had several n1eetings byappointlnent 
\vith his fello\v-I )risoncr. 
 
\ \T e \,"ill, hu\,"ever, call \vitnesses \V ho, froIn the 
fact that they did not appear at the trial, ,,"ill only 


] Baron Peyrusse, 'ßf énlorial de 1809 .\ 1815,' p. 175, 
Carcassone, 1869; Baron Fain, '
J anuscrit de 1813,' t. ii., 
p. 29 I. 
2 'Interrogatoire 
u Géneral )1oreau,' p. 38 et Stq, Imperial 
Press, Prairial, year Àii. 
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be the more conclusive, as it was supposed that 
all the \yitnesses of 1804 \\Tere in the pay of 
Napoleon. 
The first witness shall be Baron Hyde de 
Neuville, associated \\.ith every Royalist plot. He 
sa v s : 

 
, The rivalry that existed between l\Ioreau and 
Bonaparte, their distrust and detestation of each 
other, had induced 
1 oreau to lend a willing ear 
to the projects that were being fornled against the 
Consul.'3 
On the other hand, Ambert, General of Division, 
\vho had served with l\loreau and Pichegru, and 
knew them both intimately, left some notes in 
\vhich \ve read: 
· One e\Tening, at the monlent of the conference 
between l\'loreau and Pichegru, I was passing near 
the :\ladeleine on nlY \vay home fron1 the Faubourg 
Saint Honoré. I was stopped on the boulevard, 
near to the shop of Leduc, former carriage- 
builder to the Queen, by l\Ioreau's aide-de-canlp, 
Legay. I walked up and down with him several 
tioles bet\veen the Rue Royale and the Rue 
[)uphot. Legay strongly urged D1e to go and 
see his General, who was unaware that I was in 
Paris, and laid stress upon the fact that Moreau 
had completely broken with Pichegru. I have 
learned since, from Legay, that they were at that 


3 Baron Hyde de NeuviIIe, ' )lémoires et Souvenirs,' p. 394- 
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1110nlent conferring together at a very short 
distance fronl \\-here h
 and I \\.ert; talking, and 
that he, Legcty, was keeping watch for them.' 
"[he sall1e author goes on to nlention, as having 
a dircct connection \vith this intervic\v, a plot \vith 
the object of carrying off the First Consul on the 
\vay to Saint-Cloud. I n order not to excite sus- 
picion, 'the conspirators \vere to be ùressed in 
the u
iforn1 of the chasseurs à chc'Z'al.' General 
..t\nlbert, ",-ho obtained intelligence of this schelne 
fron1 one of the plotters, hastened to con1111unicate 
it to ì\I llrat, Governor of Paris.-1 
Gencral 
Iarbot says :5 
, An intcrvie\v \\-as arranged bet\veen Pichegru 
and l\lorcélll, \vhich took place at night near the 
Church of the :\Iadcleine, then in course of 
construction. l\Ioreau \yas a consenting party to 
the overthro\v, and even to the death, of the First 
ConsuL' 
r[he fourth and nlost o\yer\vheltl1ing piece of 
evidence cnlanates froln F auche - 13orel, the 
indefatigable agent of the J.{oyalist con1nlittees of 
London in conllnunication \vith the enen1Ïes of the 
Consulate. 
, In June, 1802, on reaching Paris, Iny first care 
\vas to send a note to General l\Ioreau, \vho gave 
nle dn appointlllent in the house that he \vas then 


4 General Ambert, 'Portraits 
Iilitaires,' pp. 333, 33.J. 
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Iemoires,' t. i., p. 198. 
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inhabiting, Petite Rue Saint-Pierre, belonging to 
his mother-in-law, l\Iadalne H ulot.'6 
'rhe police, who were on the alert, arrested 
F auche- Borel. 
, I succeeded, from the depths of the Temple 
prison, in opening comnlunications with l\loreau. 
1'he position in which I was placed decided him 
to employ another intermediary between hilnself 
and Pichegru, and he took into his confidence the 
Abbé David, a friend of both parties.'7 
Further on we find this : 
'l\loreau therefore consented to see Pichegru, 
although he disapproved his presence in Paris. 
1'he first conference took place on the Boulevard 
de la 1Iadeleine at nine in the evening. Georges 
was present.'8 
Finally, we will limit our quotations to these 
few lines, which we recommend to the medita- 
tions of any who still defend l\loreau : 
, I t was not long before I heard that lVIoreau 
\vas in the Temple; I cannot express what were 
nlY feelings of grief, and nlY apprehension lest 
they should have discovered among his papers 
the original letters-patent of the King, \vhich I 
had handed to him in June, 1802.'9 


6 Fauche-Borel, 'Mén1oires,' t. iii., p. 14. 
7 Ibid., p. 34. 
8 Ibid., p. 9 2 . 
!) Ibid., t. iii., p. 101. 
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\\T e have thus incontestable proof that l\Ioreau 
\vas conspiring with the Royalists, and conSe- 
quently his arrest "pas an effect of the natural 
courSe of justice, and not of the vengeance of the 
First Consul. 
I lad l\Ioreau even the excuse of having been 
ill-treated by his fonner collcague, after his 
elevation to the headship of the State? Cer- 
tainly not. After \vishing to 111arry hiln to his 
0\\"11 sister Caro1ine, lit Bonaparte ahvays trcdted 
1\1oreau \vi th the utmost consideration. 1'0 gi ,pe 
only one example, it \vas on the entreaties of this 
General that the First Consul decided to renl0\Te 
his o,vn brothcr Lucien fronl the l\Iinistry of the 
In terior. ll 
I t certainly \vas not Bonaparte \vho placed any 
obstacles in the \vay of ì\Ioreau's lnilitaryaùvance- 
nlent, and here is a proof of it. 
\ \Then l\Ioreau hesitated to accept the c0111111anc1 
of the .I. \rmy of the J{hine, the First Consul \\Tote 
to hiln as follo\vs : 
, I had alrcaùy infornled you, 111Y dear Gencral, 
that the estee111 clnd confidence of the Consuls 
\vould SU111n1on you to take the chief COl1llnand of 
the forces Jestined to act in Gernlany. The 
1110Llesty \yith \vhich you refuse to accept this 


]0 [) h d ' \b ' , ' 1 ' . , .. 
lie esse .. ran tes, ...\ enlOires, t. 11., p. 237. 
]] 
 I " d ' I 1 . , ' [ , . ,. .. G . d " 
1\ lot e L\ e ItO, ..... cnl0lres, 1. 1., p. 319;
. J'uar In, 
'Journal ct Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 197. 
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in1portant comn1and is, in their eyes, only an 
additional motive for giving it to you. 'l2 
Far fron1 exciting Napoleon's jealousy, l\Ioreau's 
successes caused hinl real pleasure. 
'It \vas on December 6, 1800,' says Bour- 
rienne, l3 'that the First Consul received the 
news of the victory of H ohenlinden. It \vas a 
Saturday: he had just come in from the theatre 
when I gave him the despatch. His joy was 
such that he jumped into the air, and fell back 
upon me, which saved him from falling on the 
ground. ' 
N or did Napoleon ever seek to tarnish the 
splendour of a military renown \yhich n1ight 
eclipse his own. On the contrary, he ahvays tried 
to render more important l\loreau's n1erits and to 
make them better known. He caused the follo\\- 
ing words to be published in the 
Iollite'ltr, on the 
day when he sent to the lVlinister of the Interior 
a brace of pistols studded with dianlonds, for 
presentation to General l\loreau : 
'Citizen !vlinister, cause some of the battles 
gained by General l\loreau to be engraved 
hereon. Do not mention them all, as you would 
have to remove too nlany diamonds, and although 
General l\loreau does not attach great value to 


12 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. vi., p. 455, No. 5,072, 
August 24, 1800. 
1::J ,'\ If . , 
...uemolres, t. v., p. 249. 
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these, \ve Blust not too far tanlper \vith the 
artist's design. '14 
Is it true, as has been said, that l\loreau had 
vo\ved hatred against Bonapdrte for having 
dragged hiln, without allo\ving hin1 time to 
reflect, into the coup d'état of the 18th ßrunlclire? 
This assertion is perfectly untrue, and has been 
denied by Lucien, \vho points out l\Ioreau's 
eagerness to second the preparations for the coup 
d'élat ,.l5 by Gohier, who records that l\loreau did 
not disdain to become the gaoler of the Directors 
on the very ddY of the 18th Brulnaire, and \vho 
adds: 
, \ V e nlust nlention that General :\Ioreau per- 
fornled adnlirably the strange functions \vith which 
he \vas charged. '16 
Finally, it has been denied by l\Ioreau himself, 
\vho, \vriting frot11 his prison to the First Consul, 
says : 
'Surely you have not forgotten the dis- 
interestedness \vith \vhich I supported you on the 
18th BrUt11aire.'l7 
But l\Ioreau Jid nlore than Silllply take a part. 
He brought about the 18th Brlunaire; he \\ras 
one of those \vith \vhon1 the nldtter had been 


1-1 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. vi., p. 47ï, No. 5,132, 
October 2 I, 1800. 
15 J ung, C :\Iémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 286. 
16 Gohier, '
lell1oires,' t. i., p. 261. 
17 'Interrogatoire du Général l\loreau,' p. 19, In1perial Press, 
year xu. 
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discussed for a long tinle previously, and who 
gave assurances that Bonaparte was the only nlan 
capable of bringing the couþ d'état to a successful 
Issue. 
, IVIoreau,' said l\Ionsieur Bonnet in his speech 
for the defence, before the Crinlinal Court, 'was 
in conference with one of the Directors, when the 
happy news arrived of the landing of Bonaparte 
at Fréjus. On hearing it, General Moreau's first 
word, which he has repeated to you hilnself since 
the opening of this case, was, "That is the man 
we wan t to save France." 'l8 
I n conspiring against the Consular Govern- 
ment the conqueror of Hohenlinden \vas nloved 
merely by his own envy, vvhich could not let him 
bear to see the steady rise of the nlan who had 
been his equal. Disappointed ambition, shattered 
hopes, were the only and the dishonourable 
feelings that led hinl to his final nlistake. 
We say again that the conduct of l\loreau 
towards Napoleon in 1804 was without excuse. 
If there be any for his treason against his country 
in 18 13, we nlust leave to others the task of 
discovering it. l9 


18 'Recueil dES Discours prononcés par Ie Différents Dé- 
fenseurs devant la Cour de Justice Criminel1e dans Ie Procès 
Georges, Pichegru, et autres,' t. i., p. 467, Paris, 180 4. 
19 It should, however, be borne in mind that the French 
guiIIotined Moreau's father.-Trallslator. 
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.:\Iadan1e de Stad- Severity of the I)irectory-In1measurable 
Am bition- RecolIection of 
Iadame de 
Iaintenon-A 
Rebuke-Napoleon's Aversion-The Struggle against the 
En1pire. 


'[0 persecute an inoffensive wonlan, \vho \vas 
tnerely devoted to literature, and guilty only of 
the crill1e of expressing opinions distasteful to the 
Governnlent, \voulJ be an arbitrary act, \vhich 
\vQuld detract very Inuch fro 111 the reputation of 
the Sovereign \vho did it, and \vould justify the 
indignation of 
 apoleon's adversaries. 
\ V ere things rec:lIIy as they have been repre- 
senteù? I n the first place, the idea that .L\Iélchune 
de StaëI's presence in Paris \vas dc:lngerous did 
not originate \vith Napoleon; he sitllply continued 
,v hat had been done by preceùing Governnlents. 
U ncler the Convention, the Conl111ittee of Public 
Safety 'desired l\Ionsieur de Stc:tël, S\vedish .i. \111- 
bassador, to renlo,ye his \\-ife fronl Paris. l'he 
nlec:lSUre \VdS dropped in consequence of the re- 
sistance of the di plonlat. '1 
I Albert Sorel, ':\ladal11e de Stad,' p. 62. 
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Again, in 1795, the Directory caused her to be 
watched at Coppet, and orders were given for her 
arrest should she attenlpt to enter 17rance; being 
warned, she did not expose herself. 2 
Had she incurred this disgrace by her noble 
ardour in the defence of a traditional cause, such 
as Royalty, for exanlple? I t is barely likely, after 
the judgment passed upon her by l\laIIet du Pan, 
the Royalist agent. 
, IYladame de Staël,' he says, 'displays every- 
where her shanlelessness and her inlnlorality.'3 
Her aspirations, both before and during the 
Enlpire, are summed up in a short phrase of 
Albert Sorel: 'She ain1ed at governing the State 
from her drawing-roonl.'4 
Such an anlbition naturally led her towards 
Bonaparte after his first successes in I taly. She 
foresaw the part the young General \vas to play 
in the future, and sought to obtain influence over 
him by pretending passion. 
, IYladame de Staël,' says BaiIIeul, 5 , had 
addressed to hin1, while he was in I taly, letters 
full of enthusiasm, wherein she told hinl, altnost 
in so many words, that Beauharnais's \vidow 
.as 
far from possessing the qualities necessary to 


2 Albert Sorel, , Madame de Staël,' p. 73. 
3 MaIlet du Pan, 'Correspondance,' t. i., p. 233. 
4 Sorel, '1\1:adame de Staël,' p. 7 6 . 
1) 'Études sur Napoléon,' t. ii., p. 55. 
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matc \vith SO sublinle a genius as that of 
Napoleon.' 
 
I
ourrienne relates the following circunlstance :6 I 
, I renlember that in one of her letters l\Iddclnle 
de Staël said to hinl, anlongst other things, that 
they had been created for one another; that it 
\vas o\ving to an error in human institutions that 
the gentle and quiet] oséphine should have been 
joined with him; that nature seemeù to have 
destined a soul of fire, like hers, to adore such a 
man as he was. 
\11 these absurdities disgusteù 
Napoleon more than I can say.' 
I n spite of the silence of the young conqueror, 
she continueù to be haunted by the recollection of 
I\lclJame de l\Iaintenon, and, like a clever \VOnlan, 
persisted in singing in every key the praises of 
130nclparte, hoping that the echoes of her \Toice 
might reach the ears of the hero of Arcola. This 
fact hardly coinciJes \vith the repulsive portrait of 
Napoleon Jra\vn by l\lonsieur Taine frolll the 
works of 
Iadalne de Staël. 
\ \Tith adnlirable detenllination and cOlnplete 
confidence in her o\vn attractions, 
ladalne de 
Staël, having learned that the dclY aftcr his return 
to Paris Bonaparte \vas to go to :\lonsieur de 
Talleyrand's, in1111ediately begcln to intriguc for 
an introduction to the conqueror of I tal v'. 
'J.'\t ten u'clock in the 111orning,' SdYS Talley- 


6 '
lemoires,' t. vi., p. 2 I 7. 
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rand,7 'she \vas in my drawing-room. The 
General \vas announced; I went to meet him, 
and as \\re crossed the drawing-room I nanled 
l\Iadanle de Staël to him. He paid little atten- 


tion. ' 
This first check was insufficient to suppress a 
wonlan, perhaps in love, certainly ambitious. No 
doubt she laid to the door of Napoleon's preoc- 
cupations, on his return, his indifference and 
inattention. Thenceforward she watched the 
opportunity which ,vas to bring the General to 
her feet, for she never doubted the power of her 
charms. The next meeting, so earnestly longed 
for, took place at the party given by the l\linister 
for Foreign Affairs. Arnault gives the following 
details : 
............ 
, " I t is 
mpossible to get near your General," 
she said; "you must present me to him." 
'She overv..?helmed Bonaparte \vith conlplio1ents; 
he let the conversation drop; she, disappointed, 
tried every conceivable subject. 
, " General, what \VOll1an do you love best?" 
, " 1\1 y own \vife." 
, " Quite right; but \vhich do you respect nlost ?" 
, .. 1'he one who best looks after her own 
household. " 
, ,. I quite agree with you. \Vhat woman 
would hold the first place \vith you ?" 


"j '11émoires,' t. i., p. 259. 
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, " She \\"ho bears nlost children, madanle." '8 
Thercupon Bonaparte tllrned his back upon ner, 
leaving her speechless at the glacial answers she 
had received to the advances that she had con- 
sidered as a preface to the ronldnce created by 
her fertile imagination. 
Undismayed by this new rebuff, she sought 
eyery 111eans of letting Napoleon kno\v her 
feelings for hinl. She \vent to Lucien, and took 
hinl into her confidence. 

 

 'Froln lny anxiety to please your brother, I 
beconle quite stupid in his presence,' she said,C 
aln10st \vceping. 'I can think of nothing \vhen I 
want to talk to hilll; I search about in my nlind J 
I I 111ix up Iny sentences. I \\"cUlt to force hinl 
J to think of nle, but I beconle clS stupid as a 
\.. goose.'
 -..... 
rr 0 these lanlentations, repeated to Napoleon 
by Lucien, the farnler lnerely ans\vered, \vith a 
shrug of his shoulders : 
'I kno\v her \\'ell. She declared to SOllleOne, 
who repeated it to 111e, that, since I \voulcl not love 
her, nor allo\v her to 10\Te nle, she 11lust hate nle, 
because she could not renlain indifferent to ll1C. 
\ \That a virago !,lO 


- 


1 



 .\rnault, 'Souvenirs d'un Sexagenaire,' t. iv., p. 2j; nuc 
de Rovigo, ' 
I émoires,' t. i., p. 28. 
!) J ' ' I ' . d I . , .. 
ung. ...\ el1101res c .UClen, t. 11., p. 235. 
10 IhOd., p. 237. 
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I n the eyes of Bonaparte, the priI1ci pal defect 
in 1\1 adame de Staël was her detestable reputation; 
he had an instinctive repulsion for \VOnlen \vho 
disregarded public opinion. \\1 e nlay judge how 
little he" liked her from this letter to Joseph: 
, l\Ionsieur de Staël is in the utmost \vant, \vhile 
his wife IS giving dinners and balls. If you 
continue to see her, could you not prevail upon 
this won1an to give her husband an allowance of 
1,000 or 1,200 francs C-{40-S0) a month? Have 
\ve already reached a time when, without honest 
people regarding it as shocking, not only nlanners, 
but even the most sacred duties that bind children 
to their parents, can be trampled underfoot? Let 
us judge l\Iadalne de Staël as though she were 
a man - but a man, be it understood, who has 
inherited lVlonsieur N ecker's fortune-who had 
long enjoyed the privileges attaching to a 
distinguished nalne, but who left his wife in 
misery while he lived in abundance; should we 
consider hinl fit to associate \vith ?'ll 
Bonaparte' s aversion had the effect of turning 
l\Iadame de Staël's òream into a veritable night- 
mare. Love in her gave place to violent hatred 
which nlade her long for Napoleon's ruin, though 
the country should perish with hiln. 
She herself has said: 


11 Letter from Napoleon to Joseph, !vlarch 19, 1800; 
'11émoires du Roi Joseph,' 1. i., p. 190. 
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'During the l\Iarengo expedition, I \vished 
that Napoleon might be beaten.' l2 
And it is of this \VOnlan that an opinion has 
been sought upon the Emperor! tier portrait of 
hinl is the one \ve are to accept as true! 
No doubt nothing \vould have happened to her 
had she been content to nourish these impious 
hopes against her coun try in her own bosom. 
But, contrary to the desires of his enenlY, 
r\ apoleon returned in triun1ph, haying increa<;ed 
his glory tenfold in a short and brilliant calnpaign. 
l\ladamc de Staël, beside herself, in despair, 
elnbarked upon the struggle \vith the First 
. Consul. She put herself at the head of the 
n1alcontents, and plots \vere hatched in her house. 
} I er o\vn evidence on this point nla y suffice 
for us. 13 
Bonaparte became angry. K ot\\"ithstanding 
his legitimate conlplaints against l\Iadan1e de 
Staël, he treated her \vith no sort of severity. 
I I e ordered her to 'retire forty leagues from the 
capital, to })ijon if that \\"ere agreeable to her,' 
letting her know at the same tilne that it only 
depended upon her o\vn conduct to have the 
lneasure pr0111ptly rcvoked. l4 
She, however, continued to conle back to Paris, 


I:.! 'Dix Annécs d'Exil,' p. 2 I. 13 ibid., p. 56. 
14 
Iadame Récamier, 'Les Amis de sa J eunesse,' p. 17, 
Paris, 1874. 
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",-here, in the centre of all intrigues, she sought to 
conlnlunicate to others the frenzy of her o\vn hatred. 
, l"hat wonlan,' wrote Napoleon, 'continues her 
trade as an intriguer. She has been to l>aris in 
spite of n1Y orders. She is a real pest. 1\1 y 
wish is that you should speak to the l\1inister, 
for I see that I shall be obliged to have her 
renloved by the police.' l5 
Here are two other letters from the Emperor 
to F ouché : 
'I notice \vi th pleasure that I hear nothing 
about l\ladanle de Staël just no\v. \Vhen I think 
about her at all, it is simply because I have facts 
before my eyes. That woman is like a cro
T; 
she thought the stornl had already burst, and 
battened upon intrigues and follies. Let her go 
to Lake Leman. Have not the Genevese done 
us harm enough ?'l6 
'I hope you will no longer be foolish enough 
to bring for\vard 1\1 adanle de S taël anymore. 
As I hear thdt she is not to leave the Departnlent 
of the Léman any more, the matter nlay be 
regarded as closed. I leave her absolutely free 
to go abroad, and to publish there as nlany libels 
as she pleases.'l7 


].") 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XIV., p. 537, 
No. 12,176, to Cambacérès, !\Iarch 26, 180 7. 
16 Ibid., t. XV., p. 84, No. 12,397, April 18, 180 7. 
Ii Ibid., t. XV., p. 181, No. 12,517, l\Iay 3, 180 1. 
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...'\ fe\v days later the Enlperor \\ ntes on the 
sanle subject: 
, l\Lldanle de Staël WetS, on the 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th and 28th, and probably still is, in Paris. I 
do not believe she can be there \vithout your 
pennlsslon. I t is absurd that I should have to 
repeat so sinlple an order. If her head had not 
been filled \vith an kinds of illusions, all this 
bother \'v'ould never have arisen. The \VOn1an's 
troubles are silnply being increased, and 
he her- 
self exposed to disagreeable scenes.' 18 
And again: 
'That 111ad l\Iadanle de Staël has \\"ritten lne a 
letter of six pages, anù in her junlble I have 
found nluch ilnpertinence and but little sense. I 
repeat that you ar
 unjustly torturing her by 
letting her hope that she nlay ever Ii ve in Paris. 
I f I gave you Jetails of all she has done during 
. 
the t\VO lnonths she has been at l\lontnlorency, 
her coun try house, you \vould be surprised.' H) 
I n our opinion \ve 111ay give up, once for alL 
the legend of the persecuted \V0111an, and 111ay 
really ask ourselves \\"hich suffered nlost fronl 
persecution, she or Napoleon. 
Convinced at last that she 111USt renounce her 
hope of d0111ineering over the Elnperor, l\Iadanle 


18 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xv., p. 20 3, 
No. I 2,55 0 , 
.Iay 7, 1807. 
l
 Ibid., t. xv., p. 2 I 6, 
 o. 12,569, ::\[ay I I, 180]. 
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de Staël nlade herself the mediunl for coalitions 
against F ranee. She has narrated at great length, 
and \yith many details, the story of her wanderings 
in England, Russia, Prussia and S\veden (in all of 
\vhich countries she stirred up the zeal of the 
enemies of her country and paved the way for its 
overthro\v), in her book 'Ten Years of Exile.' 
\Ve need say no more. 
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XI. 


The Velvet' Glove-Kapoleon's Longanimity. 


I 
 the preceding section \ve passed in revie\v the 
staff of thc chief agcnts in the fall of K apoleon. 
'I'hey \vcre all there-l\Iadanle de Staël, I;ouché, 
Talleyrand, Rernadotte, !\Ioreau, Dessoles, Bour- 
rienne, Solignac, and uthers. They have all 
thelnselves repeatedly experienced that Inlperial 
grip, said to be equally savage and unescapable. 
I f. instead of nlerely scratching- theIn, it had rent 
theln linlb from linlb, the banks of the Guyanc 
\\Tould have been \'"ell peopled \vith 111en \yho, on 
the cuntrary, renlained near the IIllperial throne, 
bent on sccretly undernlining it, \\"hile s\\"earing 
fidelity. 
I f one adds to this already long list the ndme 
of !\Ialet, that bold conspirator \vho, in 18 I 2, left 
prison to take his place as Conlmissioner uf Police 
-of l\Ialct, \vho had been concerned in a plot of 
\vhich the execution approached the 111ar\"clIous, 
because its author, \varned by fornler attenlpts, 
understood ho\v to ,vait until eyents favourable to 


YOLo II. 
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his purpose occurred; if one notes that this 
General had already been arrested, and then 
pardoned, for similar deeds, such as the project 
of carrying off the First Consul when passing 
through Dijon to go to l\larengo in 1800, and 
the military conspiracy of 1807; if one considers 
that his chief acconlplices in 1812, Lahorie and 
Guidal,l found themselves in a position nearly 
identical with his own, one is forced to admit that, 
in doing violence to his habitual generosity, 
instead of leaving the conspirators the nleans of 
incessantly enfeebling his Governn1ent, Napoleon 
would have imnlensely strengthened his power. 
The Emperor frequently said that the French 
people required to be governed with an iron hand 
in a velvet glove. \Ve have often seen the 
yelvet glove, but for the iron Napoleon had 
substituted a metal of a nlore ductile character. 
The gentle grasp of that hand seryed only to 
arouse his worst enemies, even when it was his 
duty to strangle theill. 
I n a \\íord, al,,"ays bearing in renlembrance the 
sufferings and humiliations which he had endureù, 
and those of \vhich he had been a witness, 
Napoleon set hinlself to spare others as much 
as he could, and perhaps more than he ought. 
1 Fouché, 'l\fén10ires,' t. i., p. 396 j Baron Fain, 'l\lanuscrit 
de 1813,' t. i., p. 14; Desmarest, 'T'énloignages Historiques,' 
p. 5 j Thibaudeau! 'Histoire de la France et de Napoléon 
Bonaparte,' t. vi., p. 256. 
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I. 


Hereditary SimpIicity- Atavism - Letters and ßfemoirs of 
1fadame de Rémusat- The )fan and his'Vork-Portraits 
of General Bonaparte and the Emperor-His Honesty of 
Feeling. 


IT \vas as absu rd to try to forge a genealogical 
chain connecting the man \ve are about to depict 
in his hereditary simplicity with people like Cas- 
truccio-Castracani, and other robber chiefs of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, l as to establish 
his descent fronl the princes \vho reigned at T reviso 
in the thirteenth century.2 
But accounts of illustrious men some\vhat re- 
scm ble those of great travels: they \yho relate 
them gladly sacrifice sonle truth to the extra- 
ordinary, in order to strike the ilnagination of 
their audience and excite the spirits of the 
narrator. 
Historians \vho connected Napoleon \vith the 


1 H. Taine, , Les Origines de la France Contcmporaine/ 'Le 
Régimc :\f oderne,' 1. i., p. 2 I. 
2 1\1. Foissy, , La Fan1ille nonaparte depuis 126
: p. 12. 
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princely fanlily of T reviso were absolutely deter- 
mined to put a few drops of royal blood into 
his veins. Those who have declared him to be 
the descendant of Italian banditti wished, in the 
name of the la \VS of atavism, to show that he was 
also a brigand. 3 If once Dar\vin be summoned 
to the rescue, \ve fail to see why they should not 
go back to the Apostles, for, in Bonaparte's family, 
as far as we know it for seven centuries, 4 there 
have been as many priests as soldiers. 
Let us, then, leave to their peaceful slumbers 
all these mummies, whose inlportance rests solely 
on the opinion or the object of those who write 
of them. 
l\lonsieur Taine appears not to have been 
satisfied with these antecedents so sedulously 
dug up out of annals that might be called pre- 
historic, but in support of them has thought it 
necessary to strengthen his arguments by sixty- 
nine quotations carefully selected fronl the 
memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, and serving 
as foils to extracts from the works of l\Iadame 
de Staë1. 
I t is rather pitiable to see history paying any 
attention to the gossip of two blue-stockings, 
both of whom were incapable of forgiving the 


3 H. Taine, 'Origines,' etc., t. i., p. 2 I. 
4 Jung, 'Bonaparte et son Temps' (Généalogie), t. i., pp. 300, 
3 0 1. 
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burning \\Orongs intlicted upon their feminine 
Yanlty. 
1'0 rend in pieces the nlan \vho bows one out 
is the conllnonplace revenge taken by the "oeaker 
se
 for any repulse, and it \vas also the natural 
consequence of the long yisit paid by l\Iadanlc 
de RéIl1usat to the Enlperor at Pont-de-I
riques 
(near Boulogne) \vhen she thought she had gained 
Vclst inHuence over him. How can ,,-e reconcile 
the horrors set forth in the nlelnoirs \vith the 
enthusiasln, or rather the fetichisnl, \vith \\-hich 
Napoleon inspired 
Ia(hlIne de H..émusat after 
those long evenings together, except by a bitter 
disappointnlent ? 
\\' e nlust seek for an exact reflection of her 
thoughts in the letters \vritten by her fronl day 
to day to her husband, rather than in a publica- 
tion long thought oyer, like her memoirs. 
'I really long,' she \vrites to 
Ionsieur de 
l
énlusat, 'to be nL:ar the Elnpress, and I nlight 
also say near the Enlperor, if that \vould not be 
disrespectful to hinl. You tell nle nothing of his 
return. OJ 
:\Ionsieur de RélnLlsat fancies he hcls a cause 
of c0I11plaint against the Enlperor. She iIl1lnedi- 
ately undertakcs the defcnce of the SO\Tereign : 
, \ \That has happened to you? Sonlc slight 


j 'Letters of 
radamc de Rémusat,' t. i., p. 3 I, Septcmbcr 16, 
180-1- . 
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displeasure on the part of the Emperor has 
perhaps hurt you for the moment. He has on 
tnore than one occasion done you full justice, 
and your mind is too sensible not to put at its 
proper value S0111e little display of sharpness 
which is in his nature, and which may be excused 
by the multitude of affairs that he has to occupy 
and worry him.'6 
She is quite capable of scolding her husband 
and writing to him thus: 
, IV! y chief wish is that you should please the 
Emperor, and that he should do justice to your 
zeal, and that because I anl sincerely attached to 
h . '7 
1m. 
She shows her impatience to see the Enlperor 
in these lines ; 
'For my own part, in spite of the good that 
rest and idleness are doing to my health, I desire 
his return here, which will rene"'
 all the excite- 
111ent, if I may say so, that the presence of a 
great man always causes, and \\yhich, though 
sometimes it wearIes, yet always interests 
me !,S 
And she grows quite poetic when she exclaims: 
'This is truly a miraculous canlpaign! and I say, 


{j 'Letters of 
ladame de Rén1usat/ t. i., p. 44, Septe1nber 19, 
180 4. 
7 Ibid., p. 55, September 23, 1804. 
8 Ibid., p. 135, l\Iay I I, 1805. 
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like a good provincial \vho \vrote to my nlothcr 
yesterday :0' By the side of our Enlperor, Cæsar 
and Alexander \vould only have been lieu- 
' ''
 
tenants. -l 
If l\Ionsieur de Rénlusat, N apol
on's chamber- 
lain in \Tienna, ever laid the inlpressions of the 
public, as interpreted by l\Iadanle, before the 
Enlperor, the latter must have snliled at hearing 
that 'the French are rather like \VOnlen, exacting, 
and in a hurry. It is true that the Emperor has 
spoiled us during this campaign, and certainly 
lover \vas never nlore anxious to satisfy the every 
wish of his ll1istress, than his l\Iajesty has been to 
satisfy our desires. '9 
The return of the Emperor to Paris after the 
\var produced an untlvoura
le result in the nlind 
of 
Iadanlc de !{élnusat. \ \Thy did his presence, 
so ctrdently desired, have the effect of chilling, 
little by little, her ardour, \vhich in 180.8 gave 
place to a sort of ill-concealed spite? 
\nd yct 
neither the glory of l;rance nor the personal 
genius of K apoleon had ùiminished. 
110\\- enignlatical is the heart of a \voman \vho 
éI.ppears to be taking a re\Tenge, in these long- 
delayeù nlenloirs, in direct contradiction to her 
fonner sentiments! 
I n spite of the little confidence that the lucubra- 


9 'Letters of l\Iadame de Relnusat,' p. 390, Decen1her 1 J, 
180 5. 
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tions of these two women, \vounded by the sanle 
arro\v, deserve, \ve must walk along the road 
traced for us by our eminent predecessors, and 
penetrate into the infinite details of Napoleon's 
private life, admitting, as we nlust, \vith l\Ionsieur 
Taine, that 'neyer has any individual character 
so profoundly stanlped its nlark upon a collective 
\vork, so that, to understand the work, we nlust 
first study the character.'lo 
The officer, until the tinle of the Consulate, 
\vas sn1aII, possessed of the leanness \vhich is 
called aristocratic, but which beó.rs upon it the 
stamp of \vretched nlisery. Such he remained 
\\"hile painfully pursuing his path, lost in the 
ranks of officers 
ore or less noble like him- 
sel f. 
Quite a different nlan appeared when the day 
da\vned upon \vhich he took the place reserved 
for hinl by destiny-a place which \vas the first 
in his country, because it \vas also the first anlong 
that g
oup of \vorkers who still retained the n10ral 
virtues cast off by a dissolute nobility. Napoleon 
could only place himself at the head of this im- 
portant group because he united in hinlself all 
the aspirations, all the rights and all the capabili- 
ties of the n1Îddle class. 
Fronl the physiological and psychological points 
of view, \ve may say that from the hour \vhen he 


10 H. Taine, , Origines,' etc., t. i., p. 4. 
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ceased to be the stllall lanc1o\vner \vhich he \vas 
by birth, he bccéllnc the 111iddle-class nlan \vhich 
he \vas thencefor\vard, and of \v hich hc ever after- 
\vards reIl1ained the exact pcrsonification. 
Put side by side the portrait of (;eneral Bona- 
parte by Guérin, and that of the Elnperor by 
I sabey; you ,,"ill be struck by their absolute 
contrast; you \vill scarcely find a"ny points of 
resenlblance in the t\VO faces. 
111 the first, you ha \Te a thin, \\"eedy young Inan, 
with a \\"rinkled face. His forehectd is bctrely 
visible, concealed as it is by a thick curtain of 
hair that falls on eithcr side do\yn to his collclr, 
and \\"hich seenlS to hide the fastenings of a I11élSk 
carefully laid ovcr the facc. This ""as the period 
of hard expcriences, of injustice, of suspicions. 
Those thin, contracted lips, sentinels reprcssing 
every \\.orc1 that 111ight ll1ean ruin. those piercing 1 
eyes. seeking to discover an anlbush, but \vhereon 
inlages are only il11pressed after passing through 
cavities hollo\\"ed under the eyclids by Inelancholy 
and distrust-these ,-lre all eXplained by the pangs 
of hungcr, by inlpriso111nent \yith the guillotine in 
vie\v, by disgrace, by the posse
sion of talents 
and lofty courage, cOll1pel1ed by circull1stances I 
to hUl11iliate itself before stupid or obstinate l 
sectaries. rhe Litter exprcssion of the face 
is heightened by prol11incnt cheek-bones, ,,"hich, 
belo\v the tel11plcs, conlpress the face like pincers, 
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gIvIng it a tortured, enlaciated expression, which 
compels our pity. 
On the other hand, see the Emperor in Isabey's 
picture. The unhealthy leanness has developed 
in sunshine, like a shrub renloved fronl dark, 
disnlal surroundings. The lean, lanky figure has 
filled out; the angular face has beconle oval, the 
lines have softened down under the benign influ- 
ence of fortune and independence. No enig- 
matical wig is now to be seen; the hair is cut 
short over a bold, high forehead; the expression 
is calnl and serene. The eyes have come to 
a level with the cheeks, and reflect thought 
spontaneously. The mouth, slightly opened, 
droops its lo",-er lip as if to give free passage to 
the \vords ",.hich fall readily. I n short, the \yhole 
person gives one an impression of imposing 
rotundity, but withal kindly and genial. 
I t is easy to reconstitute the roots in his moral 
nature, upon which were successively grafted the 
principal traits of his character. Everything in 
his early education united to inculcate in him the 
severest principles of life face to face with material 
reg luremen ts. 
The child brought up by ruined parents with 
a large family can only get from them ideas of 
order and econonlY, together with the desire to 
relieve nlore and nlore in the future the troubles 
of those nearest him. 
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Are not fanlily affection, honour, probity, order, 
econol11.Y, a desire to rise, the very bases upon 
which the lniddle classes are founded? 
rrhese virtues \\-ere dear to Napoleon through- 
out his life. 
One ll1ay observe theln evcn from the Il10ment 
\vhen character first asserted itself In the 
child. 
Cadet of the J{ing of France or Protector of 
the I{ings of Europe, he developed clnd retained 
the sanle sentill1ents. Let us recall, for instance, 
hi
 relations to his 111other. Through thenl all 
one perceives the respectful son, constantly n1ind- 
ful of the privations \vhich she endured for his 
sake. 
\t the École l\Iilitaire, controlling his o\vn 
sorro\v, he becoll1es the cOll1forter of the poor 
\V0111an \\-ho \\Teeps for hcr husband. N ext it \\Tas 
to the nlaternal hearth that he sent his savings 
\vhen I.
ieutenant, from \'alence and fro111 .ol\uxonne. 
Yet later the General's pay supported all the 
fanlily at l\Iar
eilles. ] t is his nlother \\-hOnl you 
recognise, ill I taly, close to the triull1phant C0111- 
lnander. I t is she \vho sits beside the throne of 
the nlost pù\\'erful nlonarch in the \yorlcl; it is she 
,,-ho establishes herself on the I sic of Elba; 
lastly, it is she \\-ho inlplores J fronl the gaolers of 
her son, the favour of being pennittcd to rejoin 
hinl at St. IIelena. Could ,,"e, in c\-en the 
hunlblcst household, find nlore unbroken and 
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praise\\Torthy observance of the 111utual duties of 
parent and child? 
N" ext to filial love conles equally genuine 
brotherly affection. 1-1 is brothers and sisters 
may, in their greediness, have accused Napoleon 
of hardness and egotisnl. l'he truth, drawn from 
other sources than these selfish clanlours, is, 
the tyrannical proceedings attributed to hinl are 
contradicted in the pages of history by the vast 
riches, the titles, the kingdoms, lavished upon 
relations \vho \yere unworthy of thenl. 
Not less deep - rooted ,vas friendship ",-ith 
Napoleon. The humblest individuals, con1rades 
or strangers, having once aroused his attention 
or synlpathy, found then1selves, at all stages of 
his career, gathered round hin1, supported, covered 
with benefactions. And even at the hour of 
death, \vhilst nlaking his \vill, every stroke of the 
passing bell seenled to awake in his heart some 
tender memory. 
This perfect loyalty of feeling cannot but excite 
surprise in the l1lan of his tinle the least inclined 
to fanciful visions and to all speculative contempla- 
tions. He never hesitated to show an instinctive 
repugnance against 'idealogues,' often remarking 
that ' metaphysicians were his bugbears. 'll 
He had inherited both these nlental tendencies, 
apparently so contradictory-one towards essen- 


11 Jung, ' I\lémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. ii., p. 224. 
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tially nloral bonds, the other to\vards exclusively 
nlaterial objects; from the cradle he hdd been 
taught the highest respect for domestic duty; 
soon afterwards the hard realities of life had been 
re\gealed to him in the n1isery \vhich brooded o\per 
his father's house. 
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H yperbolical Flattery-Victor H ugo-l\Iinisters-1\1agistrates 
- Officials - Acaden1icians - Bishops - The Emperor's 
Resistance-Contempt for HU111an Grandeur-Loftiness 
of Soul. 


CONSCIOUS of his obscure origin, which was always 
before his eyes, Napoleon throughout his life 
remained a man of reality. Nothing dazzled him. 
\Vhen he had reached the summit of human 
grandeur, all the pOlnp, all the n1agnificence dis- 
played before him, only inspired him with these 
words: 
, How can anyone pretend that empty names, 
titles given for the sake of a political systenl, can 
change in the snlallest degree one's relations with 
one's friends and associates? I am called Sire or 
Imperial l\Iajesty "'Tithout anyone in my household 
believing or thinking that I am a different 111an 
in consequence. A 11 those titles form part of a 
systeJJz, and therefore they are necessary. '1 
He n1ust indeed have possessed a strong head, 


1 Roederer, '11émoires,' t. iii., p. 513. 
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or it \vould ha,.c been cOlllpletely turned by all 
the fulsonle flattery that \vas lavished upon hirn. 
i\ ever \vas hunlan being adulated as t\ apoleoll 
\vas. 'rhe linlits of hyperLole \"ere strained to 
their utrnost on his account. The praises of an 
idolatrous nation prostrate before its gods can 
alone be corllpared to the panegyrics declainled in 
honour of the En1peror. '[his exaggerated Hattery 
\vas not only the outpouring of servile courtiers, 
for, after the death of Napoleon, in 1823, \Tictor 
II ugo found plenty of echoes in French hearts for 
the ode he \\Tote to the ' Arc de T rionlphe' : 


, Dis aux siècIes Ie nom de leur chef n1agnanin1e, 
Qu'on lise sur ton front que nul laurier sublime 

 \ des glaives français ne peut se dérober. 
Lève-toi jusqu'aux cieux, portique de victoire ! 
Que Ie géant de notre gloire 
Puisse passer sans se courhcr.':! 


Siùe by side \vith this posthunlous acclanlation 
let liS place sorl1e specinlens of contemporary 
speeches. 
, I tis, indet:d, the throne of Chclrle111agne 
raising itself once 1110re after ten centuries,' says 
Lacretel1e the elder. 3 
'God has takcn pleasure in cndo\\"ing this hero 
\vith every great quality
' exclai111s 
Ionge.-I 
"rhe earth,' says J ubé, '''9as silent before.; 
2 'Odes et Ballades: ...\ I'Arc de Triomphe de I'Ftoilc.' 
3 Jlollilèllr of the 8 Floréal, year xiii., p. 9 15, co!. 3. 
4 lðid., February 6, 1807, p. 143, col. I. 
YOLo II. 49 
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Alexander, ",-ho wished to enslave it; before 
Napoleon, the earth, the seas he has crossed, the 
universe that he fills with his nanle, tell aloud the 
greatness of his soul, the glory of his arms, the 
\yonders of his reign, the gratitude of nations, as 
though to serve as authentic witnesses to history. '5 
F ontanes is unwearying in his eulogies. One 
day he exclain1s : 
'The man before whom the universe is silent 
is also the nlal1 in whom the universe confides. 
He is at once the terror and the hope of nations. 
He canle not to destroy, but to repair. 'ti 
On another occasion the same, orator says: 
'The Enlperor is too nluch accustonled to 
c.onquer to make it necessary for us to remark 
upon it. I t is enough for us to say that after 
a fe\v nlarches he \vent far beyond the point at 
\vhich Charlemagne stopped, and that, superior to 
all the great men who have preceded hiIl1, he will 
find no Roncevaux.'7 
Chaptal exclailns in language that gives us 
no reason to anticipate the hostile tone of his 
melnoirs, of vvhich l\lonsieur Taine has pre- 

entecl us with SOlne unpublished fragn1ents : 


[, .JIoniteur of the 6 Vendén1iaire, year xiv., p. 24, coI. 2. 
li Ibid., :i\'larch 6, 1806, p. 259, coI. 2. 
7 Ibid., January 1, 1809, p. 114, coI. 1. Roncevaux is a 
viIIage in Navarre, in a vaHey leading fro111 France to Spain 
across the Pyrenees. The rear-guard of CharIen1agne's army 
perished there with the paladin Roland, A.D. 778. - Translator. 
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, \ Vhat a spectacle for all nations! Conquered 
peoples sal ute Napoleon as a liberator, and it is 
reserved for hiIll alone to obtain their gratitude 
and to nlerit their blessings. '8 
A philosopher, one of the least excitable of nlen 
by vocdtion, Laplace, \vrites in one of hi
 scientific 
\\'orks : 
(l'hanks to the genius of the Enlperor, the 
\vhole of Europe \vill soon form but one imnlense 
fanlily, united by one religion and by one code of 
]a\ys, and posterity, ",'hich ",'ill profit conlpletely 
by these ach-antages, \\rill pronounce \vith acltnira- 
tion the nanle of the hero, its bellefdctor. '
I 
The follc)\ving \vords fell from the 1110uth of 
L,acépède : 
, \ \
 e cannot \vorthily praise his 
I ajesty, his 
glory is too high; \ve ought to be at the distance 
of posterity from hinl to realize his inl111ense 
elevation. '10 
l-.'rancois de N eufchateau, no less ardent an<Ì 
> 
c\-en nlore classical, exclainls : 
, \ \That god prepared this leisure for us ? l"his 
extraordinar\r nlan it is \vho has reju\Tenated 
J 
France.'ll 


M JIolliteur, J anU:1ry T 6, 1806, p. 67, col. 1. 

, 'Exposition du Systême du 
ronde,' 4th editior., 1813, t. i., 
pp. L
2, 143. 
10 Jlonilèur, July 29. 1807, p. 816, col. I I. 
11 T o '] 1 ). . I ... 1 
14 la., 24- raIna, year ),,111., p. I [00, co. ! J. 
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, If a man of the tinle of the l\ledicis or of 
Louis XIV. \vere to return to earth,' said l\lo1é, 
'and at the sight of so many \vonders asked how 
many glorious reigns-nay, centuries of peace-it 
had required to produce them, you \vould answer 
that twelve years of ",Tar and of the rule of one 
nlan have been sufficient. 'l2 
Séguier is not to be outdone, and he exclain1s : 
, Napoleon is above hunlan history; he belongs 
to heroic periods, and is beyond all admiration. 'l3 
I t is by an invocation to l\lolière that, in his 
maiden speech to the French Academy, Étienne 
expresses his enthusiasm: 'N 0, lVlolière, you do 
not vainly implore this invincible monarch. He 
hears your con1plaints anlidst the tunlult of the 
camp, and fronl the height of his triun1phal car 
he extends to you a protecting hand. Then your 
voice proclain1s his benefits; intoxicated with 
gratitude, you cry again - .. \Ve live under a 
prince equally great and just." All France echoes 
your words, and you prophetically utter the 
thoughts of future centuries. '1-1 
Even. the language of Étienne may appear 
tame beside that held at a similar ceremony by 
the dramatic poet Raynouard: 'The laureate of 
Napoleon will, follo\ving history, represent hin1 
12 Moniteur, J\Iarch 12, 18 I 3, p. 266, col. I. 
13 Ibid., July 29,1807, p. 817, co!. I. 
14 Discourse of M. Etienne, lfIoniteur, November 10, 181 I, 
p. 1198, coI. I. 
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to\vering abo\'e kings, as I IOiner, follo\ving legend, 
represented Jupiter towering ctbove the gods- 
ruling the universe by the po\ver of his \vill, 
al\vays ready to seize \vith his powerful hand one 
extrenlity of the chain of J)estiny, and, though al1 
his enenlies conlbined to hold do\vn the other, 
al\vays certain to drag thenl behind hinl. 'l5 
Nor \vere the clcrgy nlorc spdring in their 
praise. 
, I n visible Providence,' said J alabert, \'icar- 
General, at Notre Daille, 'designed this Enlperor 
to be the visible providence of the \vhole nation. 'Hi 
, \ \Tho, before hinl, ever closed so many 
\vounds, dried so 111any tears, put an end to so 
many calanlities, and 111dde so nlany people 
happy?' asks the ß ishop of \T annes. l7 
Stil1 nlure ponlpuus is the style of the Bishop of 
Agen : 
, Let hinl live and conll11and victory and peace, 
this ne\v Augustus, this great Emperor! Let 
him live independent of all his dignities, for it is 
fronl the hands of God I I inlself theit he has 
recèi ved the cro\vl1.' 'rlllg-us/o a Deo corolla/o, 
1IU1/IUO et pacifico z,uþcra/ori 'Z'lla {"It 'i'lc/oria. '18 
'1'0 conclude our quotations \ve \vill reproduce 


I,; Raynouard, 'Discours de Réception à l'Academie,' 1807. 
16 'Procès- Verbal du Service Solennel céleoré à Notre-Dame 
cn 
lémoire des Braves :\Iorts à Austerli 17,' p. I I, Paris, 1806. 
11 Jlollilellr, I I 1Iessidor, year J\.ii., p. 1274, col. 2. 
IS Ibid., 8 )lcssidor, year xii-, p. 1263, co!. 3. 
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the words of the Bishop of l\layence, who 
cried: 
'Let the earth be hushed in this solemn 
moment, and let it listen in silence and \vith 
respect to the voice of Napoleon. 'l9 
Such was the tone of inflated phraseology that 
the principal men in France lavished unblush- 
ingly upon Napoleon. \Ve are inclined to 
believe that the Emperor did not seek this 
farrago of nonsense which ranked hin1 \\Tith the 
gods for his personal gratification, but that he 
tolerated it for the sake of the 'system,' as he 
said to Roederer. 
\Ve may notice that Napoleon never-althoug 
nobody could have done it more easily-gave 
himself the cheap apotheosis of a triumphal entry 
into Paris at the head of his victorious legions, 
and he could say with truth of himself: 
'I have never sought the applause of the 
Parisians; I am not an operatic monarch. '20 
N either did he ever do it except in foreign 
capitals, when he was obliged for political reasons 
to strike terror into the population. 
I t must not be supposed, moreover, that he 
feared an explosion of public feeling in France. 
That would be \vrong in principle, seeing the 


U) ltfolliteur, 8 Nivôse, year xiv., p. 376, col. r. 
20 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XXVll., p. 305, 
No. 21,467, to King Joseph, 
larch 12, 1814. 
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proofs of attachlllent to \vhich his prcsence 
invariably gave rise, and such a theory \\-ould 
be groundless, seeing the state of real perfection 
of the police under the Empire. Everyone 
kno\vs that, Ly the help of a ,,'ell-organized 
police force, c:l Sovereign, ho\vever unpopular he 
111ay be, can always be covered with flo\vers or 
deafened by acchunations \vherever he goes. 
:\Iarshal I\larmont states that in I ï97 'General 
Bonapartc sho\ved himself insensible to the glory 
of entering- Ronle as a conqueror.'
l 
I n his indifference to show, he rebuked his 
courtiers and reduced their exaggerated flattery 
to its just proportions. \\Then the seat of 
governnlent \vas 1110ved from the Luxembourg 
to the Tuileries, the First Consul said to Bour- 
rienne: 
, You are very lucky; you are not obliged to 
ll1ake a spectacle of yourself. I have to go about 
\\Tith a cortège: it bores nle, but it appeals to the 
eye of the people. ':!2 

 It ,,'as he hinlself,' says :\1onsieur de Girardin. 
'",.ho desircd 
Ionsieur F ontanes to suppress 
one-third of the praises, '23 \vhen, during his \Tisits 
to Paris, \\"hich \ycre not frequent, he kne\Y 
beforchand \vhat speeches \vere being preparcd 
for hinl. 


21 ':\[cll1oires,' t. i., p. 262. 
:!:! Bourrienne, 'l\Iél11oires,' t. iii., p. 3 1 9. 
:!:
 , Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 353. 
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I--Ie wrote to Chanlpagny and said: 
, As a general rule, the best ,yay to praise nle is 
to do things which may inspire the nation, the 
young and the arnlY with heroic feelings. '24 
An1Íd the splendid and uninterrupted receptions 
clrranged for hinl during his journey through 
Belgiunl and Holland in 181 I, Napoleon said to 
the Duke of Vicenza : 
'This is a convict's ,york ! I would rather go 
through ten canlpaigns than live the life that I 
have spent for the last nlonth.'
j 
So indifferent was he to the honours paid hinl 
on his \vay through a certain town, that at the 
very monlent when he \\-as being received with 
frenzied acclamations, he was calnlly elaborating 
a most conlplicated plan of rnaritinle operations 
which he transmitted to Admiral Decrès \\Tith 
this letter: 
'I have just traversed the to\\Tn of Lyons in 
gredt pomp to visit its nlanufactories, but that 
has not prevented nle from thinking about our 
affairs. '26 
I n 1807 models of and designs for a new · 
coinage ",-ere submitted to the Enlperor ,vith the 
nlotto 'N apoleone protegge l' I talia.' On the 


24 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xiv., p. 203, 
No. 11,644, January 16,1806. 

.j Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. ii., p. 172. 
2û 'Corr
spondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. x., p. 321, No. 8,582, 
April 13, 180 5. 
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margin of the descriptive document the Enlperor 
wrote: 
"rhis is most unsuitable; the ",.ord proposed 
to be substituted for "God protects" is in- 
decen t. '
7 
These \vords conle \vell from the pen that in 
1808 wrote to the l\Iinister of ì\Iarine : 
'I dispense you fronl comparing me to God. 
The phra
e is so singutlr and disrespectful that I 
wish to believe that you did not reflect upon \vhat 
you \\Tere writing. '28 
\ \rhen the I nstitute proposed to give the 
Enlperor the title of Augustus or Gennanicus 
in the inscriptiun for the Arc de 'rrionlphe, he 
ans ".ercd : 
, 'T'he Enlperor's title is Enlperor of the French. 
He \vill have no other, neither that of Augustus 
nor Germanicus, nor even Cæsar. '2P 
\\T e nlay, \vithout too nluch rashness, affinn 
that his slight dttachnlent to Inlperial prerogative 
WdS one of the indirect causes of his fal1. Had 
he cared nlore about sovereign honours he olight 
have treated for peace and preserved a throne, 
dinlinished, it is true, but still very brilliant. lie 1 
\voulù not. ( He placed his dignity above his 
vanity) I n support of this assertion. here is a 
ti 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xvi., p. 155, 
No. 13,348, Novelnber I I, 1807. 
:!s Ibid., t. xvii., p. 183, X o. I 3,960, 
Iay 22, 1808. 
2!1 Iåid., 1. xix., p. 545, 1\0. 15,894, October 3, 1809. 
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note presented, in the nanle of Napoleon, by 
Caulaincourt to the Congress of Châtillon in 18 14 : 
, His l\Iajesty does not care about grandeur, 
and \vill never purchase it at the price of abase- 
tHen t. '30 
In a later letter to the sanle Anlbassador, the 
Enlperor says: 
· You are always talking about the Bourbons. 
I \vould rather see the Bourbons in France, on 
reasonable terms, than accept the infanlous pro- 
positions you send Il1e. '3l 
\\T e frequently find Napoleon expressing his 
contenlpt for human grandeur. \Vas he sincere 
when in I 797 he said to l\Ionge : 
'I shall never be really happy until, after 
having pacified Europe, I can exchange the title 
of General of the armies of the Republic for that 
of magistrate in sonle country district' ?32 
\\Tas he sincere when, in talking to Roederer, 
on l\Iarch 6, 1809, about the pride of Joseph and 
Louis Bonaparte, he cone] uded : 
, I anl the one of the three who would be most 
capable of living in retirenlent at l\Iortefontaine '?33 


:;0 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 367, official text of 
a note presented to the Congress, dated Paris, January 19, 
181 4. 
:n 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. 206, 
No. 21.315, Fehruary 19, 1814. 
:$2 Gohier, '
1:én10ires,' t. ii., p. 41. 
:$:
 Roederer, , 
Iélnoires,' 1. iii., p. 542. 
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One is tenlpted to believe that he \vas, when 
one considers, in connection \vith those \vords, the 
indubitable resignation \vith \\"hich, in 18 14, he 
accepted a fall \vhich precipitated him from the 
vastest Eillpire in Europe, and left him only the 
so\"ereignty of that nlushroonl, emerging from 
the \vaters of the i\Iediterranean, kno\vn as the 
Island of Elba. \\Tith reference to that l11oment, 
:\Ionsieur de Bausset, Prefect of the Palace, says: 
, I found Napoleon calIn, tranquil and decided. 
I nlentioned the Isle of I
lba to hinl. 
, "The air is good there," he said, "and the 
people charnling. I shall do yery \veIl, and I 
hope that l\Iaria-Louisa \viIl not be too unconl- 
fortable, either." '34 
L.ater on, too, in 18 [5, ,,"hen all is definitely 
lost, so conlp]etely is the Enlperor's mind 
detached frOJl1 nlunc1ane nlatters that, on the 
road frorn Ruchefort \\-hich \vas to lcclcl hinl to 
St. Helena, he asks for SOlne books out of the 
library at Trianon, the 'Iconographic Grecque' 
of 1\Ionsieur de \'isconti, and a copy of the 
, Institut d'Egypte.'3j 
'[his unity of thought in the I
irst Consul and 
in the Enlperor seenlS to us clearly proved, and 
2\lonsieur de Uausset \\"as right in saying: 
:
 'l\fémoires, t t ii., p. 3 00 . 
:i:J Fleury de Chaboulon, ' .:\lémoires,' t. ii., p. 206; 'Corre- 
spondence of XapoIcon 1.,' t. x:\viii., p. 300, :\0. 22,064, 
June 25, 181 5. 
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· The greater nunlber of these lofty inscriptions, 
of these exaggerated praises, published with so 
lnuch splendour and scattered over so many 
public nlonunlents, were not all to the taste of 
Napoleon, and still less \vere they his choice. 
Fe\v nlen in his position would have shown so 
much modesty and sinlplicity. He refused 
l\Iarshal J{ellermann, acting in the nanle of a 
great number of citizens, permission to erect a 
statue to his glory. Napoleon wished to merit 
the hOlllage of his subjects by his entire life, and 
that was his answer. The architect Poyer also 
failed to obtain leave to erect a triunlphal colunln, 
by subscription, to the glory of the Emperor. 
Napoleon was always more taken up \vith nl011U- 
ments of public utility than with those of enlpty 
glorification.' 36 
l'his assertion is confirmed by the follo\ving 
trait, mentioned by Thibaudeau :37 
'In 1802, the General Council of the Seine, 
wishing to erect in Paris a nlonunlent destined to 
show to posterity its gratitude towards Bonapctrte, 
adopted d proposal for a triumphal portico on the 
place occupied by the Grand Châtelet, and voted, 
on the motion of Quatremère de Quincy, a sunl 
of 600,000 francs (L 24,000) for the purpose. In 


:36 De Bausset, ' I\Iémoires,' t. ii., p. 71. 
:
j 'Histoire de la France et de N apoléon Bonaparte,' t. ii., 
p. 5 0 3. 
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ans,,, er to this homage, the First Consul \vrote to 
the Council: 
, "I notice \\-ith gratitude the feelings that 
anilnate the magistrates of Paris. "[he notion 
of dedicating nlonunlents to men \vho render 
services to the people is honourable to nations. 
I accept the offer of a monument that you have 
made n1e; let the place renlain chosen, but let us 
leave to con1ing ages the task of constructing- it 
if they ratify the good opinion you have of me." ) 
To sho\v one's self thus insensible to the in- 
tox;cation of vanity, not to believe one's self at 
least a den1i-god, after a crescendo of eulogy last- 
ing for eleven years, it is necessclry to be sonle- 
thing nlore than yulgarly an1bitious: it is neces- 
sary to have in one's soul the noble pride of the 
poor village priest \vho, on holy festi\Tals. arrayed 
in a cope glittering \yith gold, \\.alks, amidst his 
prostrate congregation, under a splendid canopy, 
but \\' ho never for an instant forgets that he is 
only the representative of a principle \\rhich is the 
sole object of adoration, and quickly retires to his 
parsonage, \vhere he reSUllles his accuston1ed 
serene and austere silllplicity. 
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The 1fan of S;'stem and the Private 
lan.- The En1peror's 
Toilet-His Health-His Letters-His Secretaries. 


I T is inlPossible to consider attentively the nloral 
portrait of Napoleon without perceiving, as in his 
physical portrait, a double image. 
In the foreground we have the man of a 
, systenl,' to use his o\vn expression; that is to 
say, the holder of the highest rank in the aJnlinis- 
trative hierarchy, who had achieved the Herculean 
task of rescuing France from the precipice dO\\l1 
which she threatened to vanish for ever. 
Tore-establish and nlaintain the principle of 
authority, nothing less would suffice than to infuse 
into civil regulations the elenlent of military 
discipline, \vith its blind faith and its vaguely 
superstitious worship of a Conlnlander- in-Chief 
who sways his troops by a sort of personal 
fascination. This typical suprenlacy Napoleon 
exercised to an extent which excited the ridicule 
of the Royalists. Rash ridicule, easily retaliated 
on their own kings, with this difference, that there 
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is no difficulty in perceiving \\- here the I
nlperor, 
accuston1ed as he had been froln the age of nine 
both to 
l1bn1it and to conlnlclnd, had learnt the 
art of governing Inen. 
1'0 fe\v kings, it is incontestable, has it been 
given to carry to such a lofty height the sonle- 
"yhat theatrical pon1p of sovereignty. If one nld.Y 
judge by the speeches fron1 \vhich \\Te have taken 
portions, and fronl the ll1ultiplicity of enlbleIns, 
inlages, lnedals, statues, \,.hich the period of the 
I
nlpire has bequeathed to us, the lnall of 5)'sICII1 
\vas particularly successful in his Inethods. 
I n the background \ve find the features of the 
only man in F rclnce, or perhaps even in Europe, 
\vho is not dazzled by the tinsel and glitter of 
\vhich he had carefully calculated the effect upon 
the people. Napoleon identified hilnself so conl- 
pletely, \\.henever necessary, \vith the exigencies 
of I mperial rank, that it is difficult to believe 
hinl to have been playing a part. One Î1nagines 
one's self the victin1 of an illusion \vhen one sees 
the Sovereign put off his supren1e functions and 
beconle the sinlple, tenlperate, easy-going, cco- 
n0111ical 111an that the Sub-lieutenant of artillery 
used to be. \\T e find nothing of the conledian's 
art about hinl, but only the public nlan giving 
place to the private, the official giving place to 
the ordinary individual. 
Constant, his \'alet, used to enter the Enlperor's 
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room every n10rning about seven o'clock. 1 There, 
disorder reigned suprenle, proving that, on the 
preyious eyening, the solelnn etiquette of the 
coucher of the I(ing had been sOlnewhat neglected. 
H is clothes \vere scattered in all directions, his 
coat on the ground, his grand cordon on the 
carpet, his hat on a chair, and so on \vith all his 
garments. 
H is first question al \vays referred to the hour 
and the \veather. rrhe only luxury the Enlperor 
pernlitted hinlself \\9hen he rose \vas a fire in his 
dressing-roonl, even in the height of sunlnler. 
He liked heat to such an extent that, says Bour- 
rienne, 2 'he used to take his bath at such a 
temperature that a dense cloud of steam filled 
his room and necessitated all the doors being 
opened. ' 
After his bath he \vas ahvays rubbed \\lith 
eau-de-Cologne. During this operation, the freest 
conversation was indulged in between Napoleon 
and his valet. 
'His l\[ajesty,' says Constant, 'would question 
lne respecting all I had done the previous day. 
He ",'ould ask me if J had dined out, and \vith 
\vhom; if I had been kindly received, and \\That 
\ve had had for dinner. He often, too, would 
\vish to know the price of portions of n1Y dress. 


1 C ' 1\/r ' . ,.. 8 
on stant, luemOlres. t. 11., pp. 4 I -4 . 
2 '
lémoires,' t. iv., p. 208. 
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I told hiln, and he \voulcl exclain1 at the prices, 
and say that \vhen he \yas a Sub-]ieutenant every- 
thing ,,-as Inuch cheaper, that he held often dined 
at R.oze's, a restaurant of that tin1l\ and that he 
had dined there "cry \yell, Inoreover, for forty 
suus' (IS. 8d. ).3 
· One of the things that nlost astonished 
l\Iadanle \\T a le\vska,' says Sisl11ondi,4 '\vas hCdring 
X apoleon, ,,"hen going to bed, chatting \vith his 
,'alct, n1aking hin1 repeat to hill1 clll the gossip of 
the to""n, even the speeches .and quarrels of the 
servan ts. ' 
'fhe 1110rning conversations "Tere sonletinles 
interrupted by the arri,'al of the Court physician, 
\VhOll1 the E 111peror \\"ould greet thus: 
· \\"ell, you quack, ha'"e you killed 111an)'" people 
yet to-day?' 
, I )r. Corvisart,' says Roustan1 in his lnenloirs,!í 
· \vas not in the lcast c:tbashed, and c:lns\ycred in a 
silllilar tone.' 


'rhe Elnpcror professeù, \\iith regard to doctors, 
a scepticist11 that only accol1lpanies perfect health. 
,\ 111an endo\vcd ,,"ith his l1larvcllous J11cntal cqui- 
libriunl, the characteristic of X apuleon's \vorks, 
a 111an ,,"ho spent as Blan)" days travelling along 
highroads, and nights in tents, as he did days in 


;; '
{énloires,' t. ii., p. 43. 
-I 'Revue H istorique,' t. ix., p. 36
. 
.:; SLe also' Rc\"ue Rdrospccti\"e' for 1888, pp. I:!.:!- I.:! ï. 
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his palace and nights in his bed, neither \vas nor 
could be delicate. 
\\,. e nlay lea\pe to the inventors of legends the 
stories of the eczenla contracted at the siege of 
Toulon, and driyen in\vards to the internal organs; 
the epilepsy, \vhich served to render plausible, 
and to explain nledically, the scenes of imaginary 
violence accolnpanied \vith rolling eyes, foaming 
lips, and kicks in the stolnach of those he disagreed 
\vith ; and, lastly, the illness with \vhich he is said 
to have gone to \\T aterloo. 
The Emperor's stature was not so snlall as is 
generally supposed. H is soldiers in I taly had 
certainly christened hin1 the Little Corporal, but 
that was rather in allusion to his youthful and 
\\Teakly appearance. The cro\vd, which only saw 
him at a distance, may well have thought hin1 
short, in comparison with most of the Generals 
who escorted him, for, like Frederick of Prussia, 
he had a mania for surrounding himself with fine 
men. Napoleon measured exactly, on his death- 
bed,6 five feet two inches four lines. He was, 
therefore, about the mediu111 height of our days. 


(; '
Ién10ires du Docteur F. Antolnmarchi,' t. ii., p. 153. Con- 
temporaries admit the same measurelnent. Constant gives 5 feet 
3 inches, and 11allet du Pan, 'Correspondence,' t. ii., p. J 4 I, 
says: 'This little General of 5 feet 3 inches.' If the proverbial 
gray overcoat, now in the museum at the Invalides, be 111easured, 
it will be found that it could not have been worn by a very short 
man. It measures I metre 25 centilnetres (4 feet 3 inches) in 
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I I is legs \vere short, his body long and very 
n1uch developed, and his head slightly sunk 
bet""een his shoulders. I f is head was t\\'cnty-t \\"0 
inches in circun1ference,i anù \vas consequently 
large. It \vas also very sensiti\Te. Constant tells 
us that he had to soften the Emperor's hc:lts by 
\vearing theln for sonle days before giving thenl 
to hin1. 8 
Clothed in a soft \\Thite dressing--go\vn and 
trousers, and his head covered \vith the l\Iadrds 
handkerchief that scr\red hinl as a night-cap, 
 the 
Elllperor used to shave himself before a glass 
held by his valet, anù then he dressed for the 
day.10 II is tortoise-shell snuff-box, \vhich he 
nearly al\vays carried in his hand,11 \vas then 
prcsented to hin1, and 1'\ apoleon ""ent into his 
study, ,,"here his secretaries él\vaited hin1. 
'1'0 sce hinl, at that early hour, reading his 
innumerable letters, exalnining the I11élSSeS of 
papers accu111ulated on his table, one ,,'oulcl ha\Te 
thought he \vaS rather the heaù of a large business 
establishlllcnt, anxious about his affairs, than a 


1ength, which is a good de3.l for a C03t worn daily, on foot and 
on horseback, by an active n1an who could tolerate no hindrance 
to his 1110Ve111cnts. 
i l\Ieasure taken fro111 the hat at the Invalidcs. 
8 Constant, , l\Iémoires,' 1. ii., p. 33. 
!\ ibid., t. ii., p. 43. 
In I)e Haussct, ' 
lém
ires,' t. i., p. ú3. 
11 KO
lebue, 'Souvenirs de Paris,' t. i., p. I,.J. 
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Sovereign who had reached the SUl11111it of 
prospenty. 
Far fronl sOdring, in Inlltation of fonner 
1110narchs, into an enlpyrean of unruffled cahn, 
Napoleon, trained from his infancy to daily work, 
set his secretaries the example of untiring activity. 
He \vas no honorary head of his Government. but 
a ruler practical, strict, responsible for the acts of 
his Cabinet. Like a conscientious n1an of busi- 
ness, he abandoned to no one the interests over 
\vhich he kept guard so welL 
''''[he "Emperor,' says l\leneval,12 'was accus- 
tonled to open his o\vn letters. I helped hi 111 
\\Then I had nothing to do. As soon as a letter 
\vas opened, he read it, and often answered it 
then and there, putting aside others to ans\\.er 
later, and throwing on the floor those that needed 
no reply.' 
According to Fleury de Chaboulon, 'he hilllself 
arranged his own papers, everyone of which 
had its fixed place. H ere was all connected \vi th 
the \\T ar Office; there, the budgets ctnd daily 
reports fronl the 'freasury; in another place, 
police reports, his secret correspondence \vith 
prIvate agents, etc. He replaced carefully, after 
use, every paper. Beside hinl, the n10st punc- 
tilious clerk \vould have been but a hungIer. 13 


12 ' s .,. 
ouven
s, t. 1., p. ] 25. 
1:
 Fleury de Chaboulon, '.:\fémoires,' t. i., p. 196. 
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'fhe current correspondence once read and 
attended tu, the next task \\Tas to ans\vcr the nlort"' 
difficult letters, and to take do\vn the order
 that 
had been thought over by the: Enlperor) who 
ùictated theIn, '\valking up and dc)\vn the room 
all the tinle. As he \varnled to cl 
ubject, he 
developed a sort of trick, \vhich consisted in 
t\visting his right ann clnd pulling at the cuff. 
He rarely wrote hinlself. '1'0 hinl \vriting \vas 
\veariSonle; his hand could not 1110ve rapidly 
enough to keep pace \vith his ideas. I-I e nC\Ter 
took LIp a pen unless by chance he \vere alone. 
He left out half the letters in his \\Words. I-l p 
ne\Ter \\'ould take the trouble to re-read ,,"hat he 
had \vritten. I f an explanation \vere asked of 
hinl. he ,,"olI1d seize his rough copy, tear it up or 
thro\v it into the fire, clnd begin to dictate afresh.'1-l 
He lnarched up and do\vn his study \\"ith slo\\T 
and Ineasured step, going fro111 one secretary to 
another. It \\Tas hard \vork for thenl, as they had 
to seize rapidly the ilnpro\"isations of the Elnperor. 
\\"hu had many questions of different kinds to 
settle at once, and \vho ""as indisposed to repeat 
\\"hat he had said. N O\'l and again, ho\ve'"er. 
this hard \vork, \vhen every pen \vas hurrying 
after the Inél.ster's \yords) \vas relieved by an cyent 
\vhich raised a laugh; \\Titness the follo\\"ing 
anecdote: 


14 1\ 1 I ' S .,. . . 
h eneva, ouvemrs) t. 111., pp. 1 I I, 1 19, 120. 
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, Bélilne, the successful rival of Chateaubriand 
at the AcadéJJlie dcsJtux floraux of Toulouse, was 
pri v"ate secretary to Clarke, l\1 inister for \ \T ar, 
\yho sometimes sent hiol to the Tuileries for the 
Emperor's orders. 'fhe latter was dictating, \vith 
his snuff-box in front of him. Napoleon having 
turned his back, Bé1ime took a pinch. The 
Emperor saw him in a looking-glass, turned round 
sharply, and, taking up the snuff-box, presented it 
to the dumfounded and trenlbling secretary, with 
these words : 
, "Keep it; it is too snlall for us both," and 
he continued his dictation.'l5 
As a hard worker himself, the Emperor could 
appreciate the efforts of his assistants, and under- 
stood how, by kind \vord or action, to testify his 
approval when he gave them any extra \vork. 
, If an ) T work' sa } TS lYlenevall6 'oblio-ed hin1 to 
, , b 
get up during the night, the Emperor would 
send to wake me. I used to find him in his white 
dressing-gown, ",.ith a l\1adras handkerchief on his 
head, walking up and down his roonl. . . . \ \Then 
the ,york was finished, or sometimes even in the 
n1Íddle of it, he would order sorbets and ices. He 
would ask me which I preferred, and his solicitude 
even went the length of recommending to nle 
what he thought best for nlY health. . . . i\t other 


Ij Abbé Audierne, 'Anecdotes sur Napoléon 1.,' p. 6. 
1.; 'Souvenirs/ t. i. and iii., pp. I 2
 and 134. 
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tin1Cs, after \vork that had lasted a portion of the 
night, he \voulcl advise 111e to have a bath, and 
often gave orders hill1self for it to be prepared.' 
rrhis does not inlply that Napoleon \vas always 
in an angelic tClnpcr, or that those \\-ho lived near 
hi1n spent their lives in a perpetual heaven \vith- 
out a cloud. All that \ve desire to do is to point 
out that Napoleon \vas not in a pernlanent state 
of irascibility \vhich nlacIe it dangerous to approach 
hinl, as people helve pretended \vith as 111uch 
obstinacy as incorrectness. 
'\\Then his orders, ' says I;leury de Chaboulon, 1 i 
, had been dictated to us in a rnOll1cnt of 
excitelnent, \\Te avoided, as far as possible, 
sub111itting thenl to hitn for signature the same 
day, or even the next; they \vere ahnost ahvays 
111odified, softened, or destroyed. Napoleon \vas 
never angry \vith us for trying to save hin1 fronl 
the dangers of precipitation.' 
To overcon1e the incredulity of biased people, 
\vho ","ill con1plain thc1t they have not heard any 
rell1ark fron1 the Elnperor hilnself proving that 
he could accept criticisnl, and sOInetinles even 
provoke it, \ve \,-ill quote SOlne of his o\vn \vords. 
'r 0 l
erthier he \vrites : 
· The \vords in lny hand\\Titing that you could 
not read are batazïloJl d'llitc Sit issc. '18 


1- '1\ 1 ' . ,. 8 
I l' en10lres, t. 1., p. 19 . 
l!o. 'Correspondence of Napoleon T.,' t. x., p. 10, X o. 8,089, 
()ctober 6, 18o-l. 
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To a note to Chan1pagny, he adds the follo\v- 
ing postscript: 
'As this copy is the first that \vas dictated, 
there are many alterations necessary in the style. 
I leave this to you. '19 
To General Clarke: 
'I notice that the letter I signed \vas badly 
written. This ll1ust often happen, as after 
dictating I cannot read over Iny letters. I fever, 
therefore, you find the snlallest slip, or anything, 
however slight, that you do not understand, you 
are to inforn1 me. '20 
To the same General he \vri tes : 
'I have your answer to my letter, relating to 
the departure of the Princes fron1 Spain, which I 
thought had already taken place. I see that I nlade 
a ITlistake. You must not think it strange if, at a 
1110ment like this, when I have so much to occupy 
me, I sometimes take hold of a \vrong idea. '21 
The ll1an who can adopt this frank, moderate 
tone to\vards his subordinates \vas not, \vhatever 
people ll1ay say to the contrary, a violent 111 ad- 
man either in his own circle or elsewhere. 


19 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xix., p. 488, 
No. 15,835, Septel11ber 22, 1819. 
20 Ibid., t. XXV., p. 110, No. 19,742, l\farch 20, 18r3. 
21 Ibid., t. xxvii., p. 205, Ì'\o. 21,313, February 19, 1814. 
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IV. 


Favourite Songs - Kindness to Servants - The En1press's 
Toilet-Joviality of the En1peror-...\ Sovereign easy to 
serve. 


IIA VIX(; concluded his \vork in his study, the 
Emperor used to pay a visit to the Enlpress in 
her apartn1ents. He used to hunl, in the most 
unmusical voice ill1aginable, his favourite songs, 
\\Thich ,,'ere not of a yerr high order. For 
instance: 


, ...\h! c'en est fait, je lnc n1arie '; 


or else, 


'Non, non, zïl est impossible 
rravoir un plus aimable enfant.'} 


I f, on his \vay, he happened to meet any of the 
persons attached to the general service of the 
})alace, he treated then1 as kindly as his particular 
attendants. 
, He \vas ahvays extren1ely polite to eyerybody,' 


I 
Iadame I >urand, , l\lémoires,' p. 24; Duchesse d' Abrantès, 
, l\Iémoires/ t. iv., p. 380; Constant, 'l\Ién1oires,' t. iv., p. 87 ; 
De Chaboulon, 'l\lt
n10ires,' t. i., p. 195. 
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says l\IclIIe. A vriIIon, 2 'and never accepted the 
slightest service froll1 anyone \vithout thanking 
hinl. He never addressed his own valets except 
as "Inonsieur." \\Then he passed through their 
anterooms he always bowed to then1. It \vas just 
the san1e \vhen the En1peror came to see the 
Empress. He never spoke to us without great 
politeness, and often with great kindness.' 
1Y1adame Durand, '\vife of thc General of that 
name, gives the san1e testinlony : 
, He was kind and good to those ",'ho \vere 
about him.'3 
1'his kindness ",Tas not nlerely superficial; it 
formed part of a set of principles brought by 
Napoleon fronl his native hOlne, \vhere, according 
to the old custom, the servants ",-ere special 
objects of solicitude to their Inasters. 
'He took so much interest in everyone con- 
nected \vith his Household that nobody, not even 
an odd nlan, could be dismissed without his 
authority; he required a report of every case.' 
, Remenl ber,' he said to Duroc, the Grand 
l\larshal of the Palace, 'that nobody must be 
dismissed from my house for a trifle. A. dis- 
missal fron1 my service would be a stain on his 
character, and he would never succeed in obtain- 
ing another situation.' 
, If: in confornlity with the laws of etiquette, he 


2 '1fémoires,' t. i., p. 240. 


3 'l\Iémoires,' p. 3 0 . 
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sent one uf hi,; Chamberlains to inquire after any 
great person \vho \vas ill, he also sent, out of real 
affection, to ask after the health of persons attached 
to his scr\pice. '4 
In the Enlpress's roonl, Napoleon sho\ved hinl- 
self · ailliable, gay, and fanliliar. I f he \vere 
present at her toilet, he \\poulcl anluse hilnself by 
teasing her, pinching her neck and cheeks. Did 
she object, he \vould take her in his arnlS, kiss 
her, call her "great stupid," and peace \vould be 
reillade. I I e annoyed her principal ladies-in- 
waiting in a thousand ",.ays. I t often happened 
that he received an answer back, and then he 
continued the discussion, and \vas highly de- 
lighted if he succeeded in nlaking angry one of 
the younger ladies, sonle of \Vh0111 \vere very out- 
spoken and unaccustonled to the nlanners of a 
Court, and \\"ho used to say to hinl things that 
\vere very anlusing fronl their sinlplicity:=> 
Such is the account given by l\Iadanle Durand, 
lady-in-\vaiting to ì\Iaria-Louisa. 
I n the tinle of J oséphine 111atters ""ere not 
different, if "re 111ay believe one of tht' laJies of 
the latter, \vho sho\vs us the Enlperor in the 
Eillpress's apartlnents after the cerenlony of his 
coronation as l{ing- of Italy: 
, He \vas in nlad spirits, laughing 
tnd rubbing 


4 
[dlle. ..\vrilIon, '
1emoires,' t. i., pp. 261,367,460. 
5 l\Iadan1e Durand, , 
lémoires,' pp. 30, 31. 
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his hands, and in his good hunlour he even 
addressed nle : 
, " \\T eII, n1ademoiselIe," he said, "did you have 
a good vie\v of the ceren10ny ? Did you hear \vhat 
I said when 1 placed the crown upon nlY head ?" 
, He then repeated in altnost the identical voice 
he had used in the cathedral: 
, "God has o-i\Ten it to 111e. Let him v/ho 
b 
touches it beware !" '6 (DÙ:u 1Jle l'a donule, g-are 
à qui y louche /) 
Is anyone spiteful enough to see in these stories 
the truth more or less distorted by people proud 
of appearing to have been honoured with the 
familiarity of a great man? Granting that it is 
difficult to gather the nlost trustworthy informa- 
tion as to a tnan's character fron1 attached 
servants \vho are in close attendance on hin1 
night and day, one n1ay en1erge from the narrow 
sphere in which the pr.eceding narrators 1110ved, 
and gather other evidence, strangely confirnlatory. 
Thus, after the ladies-in-\vaiting, the valets, the 
secretanes, all of whonl \vere in a position to 
know, we wiII take the I)uke of \Ticenza's 
accoun t : 7 
'What is no less surprising is the ease with 

-hich, in his family circle, he could beconle simple 
and aln10st fan1iliar.' 


(j MdlIe. Avrillon, ' MéIlloires,' t. i., pp. 19 1 , 19 2 . 
ï 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. i., p. 7 I. 
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l\Ionsieur de Bausset says :8 
'I ùare affinn that few nlen, in their domestic 
life, ha\Te bcen nlor
 equablc in teillper, more 
kindly in nlanner.' 
Here are other \vitnesses who cannot be accused 
of synlpathy: Bourrienne, for exanlple, \vho has 
no reason to enlphasize Napoleon's good qualities, 
\vho, indeed, lnight be interested in 
lenying thenl, 
to account for his own disgrace, and \vho yet 
declares: 
, In his every-day life he was, if the \vord be 
not too strong, failliliar. and vcry indulgent. 'H 
Finally, Prince :\Ietternich, \vho certaitlly can- 
not be accused of servility, te11s us that: 
'In his private life Napoleon \vas sill1ple. and 
often even inclined to spoil people. I Ie pushed 
his indulgence sonletilnes to the yerge of \veak- 
ness.'IO 
Even if all this testill1ony, so illlposing frolH 
the cUlllpetency of the ,,'itnesses, froll1 the diver- 
sity of their origins, and froln the silnilaritr in 
their conclusions, did not exist, 111aterial fact
, 
\vhich are inettlceable, \,"ould suffice to pro\-e 
N apolcon 's kindness to\\-ards his. inll11ediate sur- 
roundings. 
Fron1 1801 to 18L.J. the Elnperor ah\.ays had 


S '::\[én10ires,' t. i., p. 13. 
!I Hourrienne, , 
[én1oirès,' t. iii., p. 
3..}.' 
111 , \ 1 ' . ,. S(í 
. en10lrCS, t. 1., p. 2 ). 
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the same valet, Constant \ \T ain j, \\Tho lost his 
situation at Fontainebleau after the abdication 
through using for his own purposes the sun1 of 
100,000 francs CC4,000) that \vas in the In1perial 
cash-box. He was replaced by :\Iarchand, who 
was with the Emperor at his death in St. Helena. 
Throughout his whole career Napoleon had 
only three private secretaries-that is to say, 
secretaries living in perpetual contact with hinl. 
'[he first was his fello\v-pupil at Brienne; 
Kapoleon was only ten years old when he first 
knew him. That "'TélS Bourrienne, who during five 
years filled the office of secretary to his old school- 
fellow, first when he was Commander-in-Chief and 
then as First Consul. \\T e know that the latter 
had to forego the services of his friend, who 
abused his position and drew from it enornlOUS 
sunlS of money. 
'I bet,' said Napoleon to Corvisart one day, 
'that if I shut Bourrienne up alone in the 
Tuileries gardens, he \vould eventually find él 
silver-Inine there.'ll 
, I do not think that I ever met a nlore debased 
man than Monsieur de Bourrienne,' says the 
Baron de Barante ;12 'his one thought \vas hü\v 
, 
to procure I110ney. 


11 Roustam, '1'lémoires '; 'Revue Rétrospective,' 1888, 
p. 122. 
1
 'Scuvenirs,' t. ii., p. 545. 
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Bourrienne \vas succeeded by l\Ieneyal, who 
\vas already in the Cabinet, and \vho, after nine 
years' ,york, passed, on account of his health, fronl 
Napoleon's ser\Tice into that of the Enlpress 
I\Iaria-Louisa. 
Aftcr l\Ieneval came the 13aron de Fain, who 
continued his functions as secretary to the Direc- 
tory, \vith 
 apoleon, tiII 18 14. 
Inln1ediately after his néllne \ve find that of 
l\Ionsieur Estève, \vho was up to the very last 
treasurer of the In1perial Civil List, \vho had 
charge of the funds of the Con1nlander-in-Chief 
during the expedition to Egypt, and ",-ho after- 
\vards becarnc CornptrolIer of the I Iousehold of 
the First ConsuI.13 
\V c \viII, of course, adnlit that these n1en 
desired to keep their places. 13ut it is not 
enough, to renlain in a person's service, to nlake 
evcry sacrifice one's self; the nlaster must not 
be a violent and disagreeable ll1an, flying into 
violent passions for nothing, of \vhich the first 
effect is, generally speaking", to driye a\vay 
scr\Tants \yho can be replaced \yithout the snlallest 
difficulty. l.;'or posts such as those about the 
En1peror, therc v;ere probably as Inany candidates 
as there \vere I11en in Prance \yho could holel a 
brush or a pen. 
?\ or is that all. Take the' .l\nnuaire Ilnpérial ' 


).\ 
lol1ien, '1\Ie
l1oires,' 1. iy., p. 64. 
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of the end of the reign. Therein will be found 
the name5 of those who, since the Consulate, and 
even before it, ha ye been Napoleon's assiduous 
fello\v-Iabourers, \vhose lives were spent, so to 
speak, under his shado\v. They \vere such men 
as Lebrun, Canlbacérès, F ouché, Talleyrand, 
Duroc, Berthier, J unot, l\Iarmont, Clarke, Régnier, 
Gaudin, Decrès, 1V1011ien, 1\1 urat, Lacuée, RéaI, 
Saint- J ean-d'Angely, F ontanes and Ganteaume. 14 
All these men, even the chiropodist Tobias- 
I{oën, l5 who \vas at l\Ialnlaison in 180 I and at the 
Tuileries during the Hundred Days in 1815,16 by 
their uninterrupted presence, prove the indispu- 
table truth of the evidence given by N" apoleon's 
secretaries and servants, that he was, at home, a 
n1an regular in his habits, easy to serve, pèaceable 
and not violent; that is to say, the very antipodes 
of the harsh, despotic, unnatural creature who 
has been set up as the hero of what we rnight call 
the black Napoleonic legend. 


1-1 'Ahnanach Impérial de I'An Bissextil l\IDCCCXII.' 
].j 'Calendrier de Ia Cour et de Ia Ville pour l'An 1812.' 
Iii ::\Idlle. ...\vrillon, '::\lél11oires,'t. ii.,p. 172. 
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The En1peror's Table-His Favourite Dishes-General Super- 
vision - :\Iidàle-class Distrust - His \Yardrobe - , .I
ex, 
Regulator.' 


'[II 1: 'pleasures of the table' did pot exist for the 
I
lnperor. The sinlplest food \vas \vhat pleased 
hinl best, sLlch as '{l'ltj

 au llliroir' (a fonn of 
poached egg); I;rench beans in salad, no 111ade 
dishes, a little Parn1esan cheese, a little Chall1bertin 
111ixecl \vith \vater, \vas \vhat he liked best. l 
, 111 a can1paign or on a Il1arch,' he "'Tote to 
I)uroc, Grand 
Iarshal of the Palace, · let all the 
tables, including n1Ïne, be served \vith soup, boiled 
beef, a roastcd joint and sonle yegetables; no 
dessert. '2 
'l\vclvc nlinutes \vas the tinlc aIIo\ved at Paris 
for dinner, \vhich \YclS serycd at six o'clock. 
Napoleon used to quit the table. leaving the 


1 Constant, '...\Ién1oires,' t. ii., pp. 3-+-36; I k Bausset, t. i., 
p. 4; Bourrienne, t. iii., p. 208. 
:? 'Corresponùence of Xapoleon I.,' t. X:\I\"., p. 539, 
No. 19,608, February 23, 1813. 
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Empress and the other guests to continue their 
repast. H is breakfast, which he ate alone at 
half-past nine, never lasted nlore than eight 
nlinutes. I t was served on a little round 
nlahogany table, without a napkin. 3 
'During the few minutes that his breakfast 
lasted,' we are told, 'he ,vas least Emperor and 
Inost man.' 
, If he had time, it was then that he received 
the persons to whonl he had granted the favour, 
such as l\Ionge, BerthoIlet, Costaz, Denon, Corvi- 
sart, David, Gérard, Isabey, Talma, Fontaine. 
His conversation was cheerful, easy, and full of 
charm. '4 
I t was then that he chatted familiarly with 
those who \vaited upon him, asking them nunlerous 
questions upon what was put before him. 
"'There was that bought? How much did 
this cost?' And after receiving their answers, 
he would add: 'Things were much cheaper ,vhen 
I was a Sub-lieutenant. I win not pay more than 
other people.'5 
Selfishness had no place in his strange and 
almost incredible parsimony. He did not in the 
least care to save money. Nobody ever rewarded 


3 Constant, '1\fémoires,' t. i., p. 34. 
4 Thibaudeau, ' Histoire de la France et de N apoléon,' t. v., 
p. 29 6 . 
:; MdIle. A vrilIon, '
Iénloires,' t. i., p. 136. 
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n10re generously than he services done to the 
country. He distributed pensions anlounting to 
fabulous sun1S. Uavoût, the victor of Auerstadt, 
to quote but one case, received 1,800,000 francs 
a year (L i2,000). Napoleon's t\VO crazes, hOW-=- \ 
ever, were to spend as little as possible, and 
not to be cheated. 'rhey appear at every stage 
of his life. At the beginning of the Consulate,' 
when he first canle to the Tuileries, he said to 
Roederer: 
, Do you kno\v ho\v 111uch I have been asked 
for to provide my establishn1ent at the Tuileries? 
'rwo Inillions (L80,000) ! They are robbers! I 
have given orders thdt no bills are to be pre- 
sented to n1e until they have been reduced to 
800,000 francs (L 32,000). I anl surrounJed by 
cheats. I anl obliged to look even 1110re carefully 
into the expenses that concern 111e person all) .'6 
The dread of being robbed by his tradespeople 
is frequently expressed by the En1peror. One 
day he \\Tote to the 
l inister of Police: 
· l\Ionsieur Cahnelet, and a certain Batail1e 
v.;honl he employs as architect and decorator. 
are suspected of having a secret understanding 
contrary to 111Y interests, and I am strongly 
inclined to believe ,,"hat I hear, \vhen I consider 
that thev sent in a bill for I,O'JO,ooo francs 
(L40,000) for \vork done in the house of Prince 


(j Roederer, , :\Ién1oires,' t. iii., p. 335. 
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Eugène, upon \vhich, I anl convinced, they did 
not spend Inore than 200,000 francs (,{8,000 ).'7 
On another occasion he gives orders to th(-A 
1\1 inister of ] ustice to proceed in the proper court 
against a dyer at Lyons who used an inferior dye 
for some hangings ordered for Saint-Cloud. 8 
On the subject of the cost of a present given 
by the Enlpress, he writes to Prince Eugène : 
'l\Iy son, the Empress has 111ade a present 
to the \Ticereine of I taly of a necklace. I desire 
that, \vithout the Princess's knowledge, you should 
have it valued by a good jeweller, and that you 
should let nle know what they say, so that Inlay 
kno\y how far I am robbed by these gentry.'9 
I n 1809 he writes to Count Daru : 
· :\1 y house is full of abuses, and it is tinle they 
should be stopped. 1\1 y Household officers in- 
crease the nunlber of servants and the wages paid 
to thenl at their goodwill and pleasure, and th(, 
result is a deficit in nlY budget. In 1808 I spent 
Blore than is right. If this extravagance goes 011, 
it \vill bring nlY Household into disorder. I think 
that a great many things are done in too lavish a 
nlanner; you nlust do all you can to suppress this. ']0 
By natural sequence, as he is strict respecting 


';" 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xi., p. 565, No. 9,72 I,. 
January 31, 1806. 
8 ibid., t. xvi., p. 431, No. 13,671, I\farch 23,1808. 
!I Ibid., t. xvi., p. 62, No. 17,205, Octoher I, 1807. 
10 Ibid., t. xviii., p. 269, No. 14,793, February 16, 1809. 
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the aInount of his bills, so he is particular respect- 
ing the quality of the goods pro\'ided, and shows 
a kno\\'ledge \vhich nlany a trach
snlan nlight envy. 
· I desire,' he "'Trites to I)urúc, 'to increase in 
Iny Palaces the nUIl1ber of pieces of furniture 
covered ,,'ith the \youllen material of Beauvdis 
and L,a Sa vonnerie, because they last \vell. \' elyet 
and cloth stuffs last only a lnonlent; the Gobelins 
and the Sayonnerie last four tinles as long.' 11 
I I is supervision \vas carried to such an extent 
that, on one occasion, chancing to nlect one of the 
r:Illpress's \\T0111Cn \\.ith a laundress's book in her 
hand, he took it, looked at the total, thought it 
too high, and conlplained to Duroc. 
.I.-\t another tinle he tried to dinlinish the 
quantity of groceries used by issuing signed 
orders for supplies, differing in éltll0unt. 12 
()n looking oyer the household accounts, he 
\\'ould stop at any article-s
gar, for exanlple- 
'calculate the consunlption and the number of 
persons in the house, dnd decide \\'hether it \va
 
reasonable or excessi Ye.' 13 
A t other tinles he \vould discuss the price of 
the keep of his horses \vith his chief ste\vard. 14 

 
11 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxi., p. 3 I, K o. 16,779, 
August 10, 1810. 
12 
rdlle. Avrillon, ':\Iémoires,' t. i., p. 173; t. ii., p. 103. 
l:i Thibaudeau, , Histoire de la France,' etc., t. V., p. 298. 
1-1 'Correspondence of 
apoleon I.,' t. x
i., p. 150, 
No. 16,959, Septcn1bcr 28, 1810. 
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\Ve find the same vigilance, the sanle \vatch- 
fulness anlid unlin1Ïted opulence, as in the re- 
striction of Elba. There he ordered the Grand 
l\larshal of the Palace to add up all the house- 
hold books once a \veek, dnd to pay thenl 
once a nlonth, adding expressly that 'E very 
leaf of salad, every bunch of grapes, is to be 
counted.' l5 
As he could not endure the smallest waste, he 
could not invent precautions enough to prevent 
it. He himself Illethodically regulated the price 
of the clothes in his wardrobe, and the tinle they 
\vere to last. He would have five military coats 
at 360 francs (,C I 4 8s.) apiece, two hunting-coats, 
one civil coat at 200 francs (,i8). Each of these 
garments was to last three years. Everything is 
thought out in this list, from the forty - eight 
flannel vests, of which he is to be given one a 
week, down to the four dozen handkerchiefs, 
which are to be used at the rate of a dozen a 
week, not including the six lVladras handker- 
chiefs, which are to last for three years, and of 
which he win have a clean one every two nlonths. 
After enumerating everything-towels, silk stock- 
ings, shoes, perfumery, cleaning and washing, 
after specifying the purchases to be made, the 
number of articles bought, and the tinle they 


1.-, 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xxviii., p. 3 68 , 
No. 21,592, no date. 
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arc to be \\"orn-he adds, under the heading of 
, 
 I iscel1aneous E xpendi ture ' : 
, Nothing shaH be spent except \vith the 
approval of his l\Iajesty. 'l6 
\Vas this elaborate list dra\vn up at a n10ment 
\vhen he was disturbeò or uneasy respecting his 
future? Not in the least. It \vas at the very 
nlonlent when Fortune seenled to have taken up 
her abode in Napoleon's house; it \vas six months 
after the birth of the h
ing of Ronle. 
In a nlan \vhose eIl1pire extends fro 111 Hanl- 
burg to Cadiz, and fron1 Anlsterdanl to Naples, 
these nlinute preoccupations are nlore than 
astonishing; they shock our ideas of \v hat is 
fitting in kings. \ \.,. e are accustoI11ed to picture 
to ourselves kings as beings on Olynlpian thrones, 
gorgeous in purple and gold, exelnpt fronl petty 
calculations and sordid cares, living in boundless 
abundance, \vhere every sort of corruption can be 
fostered \vithout detection. 
\\Thether Napoleon did it deliberately, or 
\vhether he sin1ply folIo\vecl his natural inclina- 
tions, he established the fundaillental truth con- 
tained in Carlyle's \vord, 'Rc_'t:, Regulator, 'Ii and 
not spendthrift. 


Iti 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. XXII., p. .JI9, 
No. 18,051, August 19,1811. 
17 'IIefoes and lf
ro- \Vorship': 'The Hero as King,' 
Lecture VI., p. I, vol. iii., edition I8gI.-TTanslalor. 
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Ho\vever bitter criticisnl nlay be, it ought to 
recognize in Napoleon a sincerity full of indepen- 
dence. Having abolished the luxurious cere- 
nlonial of his predecessors at the T uileries, he 
disdained to enjoy in his private life the vain 
satisfactions of self-gratification by which nlonarchs 
formerly thought to increase their dignity. By 
remaining a plain and sinlple man, he is perhaps 
more remarkable than by his brilliant military 
exploits. 
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Public and DOlnestic Finances-Absolute Integrity-IIonor 
of Fraud-
Iaterial and l\Ioral Probity-The First I)uke 
of the Empire-Character of a Leader of an Army. 


TIlE Enlperor's propensity to busy himself about 
the trifles of daily life, his carefulness in the 
financial details of his household, do not evidence 
littleness of mind, but the lessons of honesty, 
econonlY. forethought learnt in his earliest youth, 
and instinctively applied under all circu111stances, 
in1portant or other\yise. r\ othing canlC \yithin 
his reach \vhich \vas not instantly.gauged by the 
solid principles of rectitude and nlethod \vhich 
guided him. 
l"'he Enlperor v;ould adnlit of no cornpron1Ïse 
in respect of questions of integrity. \ \
hethcr it 
\verc under the Directory or the Enlpire, it 111ade 
no difference; he \vas merciless to s\yindlers. In 
this particuJar he dre,v no distinction bet\\íecn hi" 
private 111eans and public property. 
\ \Thether he governed as General in the nanle 
of the Republic, or in his o\vn narne as Consul 
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and Enlperor, he sho\ved the same antipathy to 
the perpetration of abuses, he displayed the sanlC 
deternlination to punish their perpetrators. The 
unity of his character is absolute, \\rhether dis- 
played in the vast theatre nlaintained by the 
finances of the State, or on the little stage linlited 
by the family income. 
As early as 1796, inl1nediately on joining the 
Army of Italy, he ordered the arrest of a con- 
tractor who had been guil ty of fraud in the 
nlatter of the soldiers' rations, and he exclainled : 
, I t is important that no dishonest man should 
escape. F or a long tinle already the arnlY and 
the interests of the country have been the prey of 
cupidity.' 1 
The sight of abuses is intolerable to him. 
He vehemently demanded from the Directory 
increaseù powers to punish then1 in an exemplary 
nlanner. 
'The accounts of the army are in shocking 
disorder. Everything is sold. The arnlY con- 
sumes five tinles as much as is necessary, because 
the con tractors make false returns. The principal 
actresses in I taly are supported by persons con- 
nected with the r;rench arnlY. I arrest these 
persons every day, but the laws do not confer 
sufficient authority upon the General to enable 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. i., p. 127 , No. 12 5 
April 7, 179 6 . 
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hinl to strike salutary terror into this army of 
. 11 ' ') 
S\VlnC ers. - 
Later on, both as Consul and as Emperor, his 
int1e:x.ible uprightness displays itself upon all 
occasions. No lnatter the rank of the defrauder, 
he is punished \vith the same inexorability. 
'I desire you to order that the utnlost severity 
should rule in your offices,'a he \vrites to Ber- 
thier concern ing SOl11e Generals who had made 
use of their position to clail11 sunlS not due to 
thenl. 
I n the case of Solignac he gave the follo\ving 
('\rder : 
, Send for Solignac. I \\Till have restitution to 
the 
!termost farthing. I f he does not repay 
6,000,000 francs (L 240,000), he shall be con- 
denlned to penalties which \,rill render hinl in- 
famous.'4 
Another GeneraL Kellernlann, \vho had specu- 
lated in national property, \vas treated \vith DO 
less rigou r : 
, It \vas not to carry out operations of this 
nature that I sent Generals into Spain, but to 
conquer and subdue the country. I t is contrary 
to all rules that the nlen charged \vith ctdministra- 


t 'Correspondence of N'apoleon I.,' t. ii., p. 228, Xo. 1,363, 
January 6, 1797. 
:
 Ibid., t. vii., p. 25, Xo. 5,370, February 13, 1801. 
4 Ibid.,t. xii.,}>. 177,
O. 9,958, :\larch 12,1806. 
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tion and authority should abuse their position and 
have any dealings \"ith such proceedings. r[hese 
purchases are to be declared null and void. I n- 
form General Kellermann of my very great dis- 
pleasure at his iInproper conduct. '5 
Neither \vere the Dukes of IJadua and of 
Castiglione spared: 
, They are to take nothing, and to restore the 
nloney they have received.'6 
Nobody escaped his incessant vigilance, civil 
functionaries of all ranks, contractors of all classes. 
Some bankers sold corn at t\yenty francs instead 
of ten francs the quintal: ' \\T e should be 
ruined,' he says, and gives orders to stop the 
purchases. 
He busies hinlself about the lease of the 
, Barrière de Saint Cannat, fixed at 25,000 francs, 
instead of 43,000, as it had been the year before.' 
Napoleon, sc.enting a fraud, orders a report to be 
made to him on the subject. 
Are shoes of bad quality supplied, which in his 
opinion are 'not \vorth thirty sous '? I Ie den1ands 
the punishment of the guilty \vith as much eager- 
ness as he demanded that of Ouvrard, \vho was 
accused of having extorted 90,000,000 francs 
(,l3 60 ,000) from the r[ reasury. \ Vhen he gained 


.j 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxi., p. 379, No. 17,31 I, 
February 2, 181 I. 
6 Ibid., t. XXV., p. 392, No. 20,138, June 12,1813. 
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his object, in this latter case, he announced it to 
his brolh
r Joseph \\"ith as nluch triumph as 
though he had \von a victory: 
"rhdnk God, I é.un repaid. All the sanle, it 
has gi ven lne a great deal of trouble. I only tell 
you about it to show you \vhat scounòrels there 
are in the \vodd. The nlisfortunes of France 
have ah,-ays originateò with these \vretches.'i 
} f e regarded the renc\val of the licenses for the 
galllbling-tablcs as pretexts for nloney presents 
(þr//l';,rles tÌ þots - (Ic - 'i..,Ù,);R he arrested sonle 
express Inesscngers \\"ho did not pay for their 
horses at the posting--stations ;
I the contractors 
for the lighting of Paris are, according to hinl, 
scoundrels, \vho inlagine that they ha\"e lighted 
the streets of Paris propedy after they have bribed 
tht: police. 1n 
'rhe octroi of :\Iarseilles \,-as extrelnely \\-aste- 
fut, and \vith regard to this I\ apoleon \vrites that 
it is 'not his intention to hand over a to\\"n like 
l\Iarseilles to the cupidity of anyone, \\"hoever he 
111ay be. '11 
'1'he saddles fronl Paris are badly lnade; 
insteall of being stuffed \vith equal quantities of 


.. 'Correspondence of 
apoleon I.,' t. 
ii., p. 40, Ko. 9,773, 
February 7, 1806. 
8 Ibid., t. }..i, p. 490, No. 9,590, Decen1ber ] 9, ] 805. 
U Ibid., t. 
iii., p. 529, Ko. IJ,249, Kovemoer 13, Ið06. 
III Ibid., t. 
 v., p. 260, 
 o. I..?,63 I , 
Ia)' 23, 1807. 
11 Ibid., t. xv., p. 263, ="0. 12,637, 
Iay 24,1807. 
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stra\v, flock and horsehair, they are stuffed only 
with stra",. and flock; they have only put a little 
hair in to the pads to n1ake believe that it goes 
right through. Disallow the charges n1ade by 
the contractor who has comn1itted this fraud. I 
spend a great deal of money, and pay regularly, 
and I will have good value. '12 
As \ve see, absolutely nothing escaped his 
notice. The dates, too, of the foregoing [rag- 
ments prove that, wherever he n1ight be, his 
vigilance was still awake. 
I t is from the miùdle of Austria that he directs 
the lighting up of Paris! At the sanle time that 
he enlarged the field of his conquests, his hand 
was stretched out to keep constantly iI1 touch ",
ith 
all branches of his administration, and his grasp 
closed convulsively on the least symptom of dis- 
integration in his huge empire. 
I t is a very good thing to require honesty in 
others, but to be one's self the slave of one's 
integrity is better still. I t is known that the 
famous 'Sancy' diamond and other crown 
jewels had passed into Spain at the Revolution. 
\Vhen Napoleon became master of that country 
in 1808, he \vrote : 
, I have the right to take back these diamonds, 
but I \vill buy them back at a just price. Tell 


12 'Correspondence of N apoleol1 I.,' t. XXll., p. 34 I, 
No. 17,941, July 23,1811. 
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Laforest to arrange it \vith the proper authori- 
ties.'13 
Still 1110re edifying IS the story related by 
l\Iencval :14 
'On the hill of the Trocadero, the En1peror 
,,,ished to build a palace for the King of Rome. 
A cottage occupied by a cooper stood on the spot 
destined for the officers of the palace. The chief 
stc\vard received orders to buy it. The price 
asked ,,'as double its value; but just as the deed 
of sale ",Tas about to be signed the proprietor 
denlanded a n1uch higher price than that agreed 
upon. l'he nlatter \vas referred to the Emperor, 
\\.ho ordered that he should be paid; but as the 
o\vner's denlands increased in proportion to the 
facilities granted to hinl, the civil list at last 
refused to go any further. 
, " I desire," said the En1peror, "that the house 
should remain ,,"here it is, as a n10nument of nlY 
respect for the rights of property." 
'I'his house "9as still standing at the Restora- 
tion, \\"hen the o\vner \vas delighted to part \vith 
it for a fe\\T hundred francs.' 
Sonle\vhat sinlilar to the above is the follo\ving 
story told by Captain Coignet. 15 I t occurred 
during the con1bats that preceded the surrender 


13 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I.,' t. xvii., p. 226, 
No. 14,013, l\lay 28, 1808. 
14 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 27 8 . 15 'Cahiers,' p. 16 7. 
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of Olnl. The soldiers, drenched by the persistent 
rain and by nlarching through water, nlade large 
fires in a ,"illage to dry thenlseJves. 
, I t unfortunately happened that a pretty little 
villa caught fire, and could not be saveù. 
, The Emperor in his indignation exclainled : 
, " You shall pay for it. I \vill give 6,000 francs 
(L 24 0 ), and each of you shall give a day's 
pay. Let it be inlnlediately handed to the pro- 
. " , 
pnetor. 
On his entry into \Tienna in 1805, ' the Enlperor 
orders that the utmost respect shall be paid to 
property and to the inhabitants of this capital. '16 
111 addition to pecuniary or nlaterial probity, 
the Enlperor possessed the other and rarer one, 
I1loral probity. 
IfF ouché may be trusted, out of the first 
eighteen l\larshals created, six \:vere nlore re- 
publican than monarchist -- ] ourdan, l\Iasséna, 
I
ernadotte, 1\ ey, Brune and Augereau. l7 
Another conte111porary, l\liot de l\Iélito, l8 says 
also that 'N apoleon gave proof of the utnlost 
sagacity in seeking out 111en of talent, 
-honl he 
eillployed ,,"herever he found thenl, even in the 
party hostile to his po\yer.' 
\\Therever the Enlperor discovered honesty he 


lû 'BuIIetins de la Grande-Armée,' t. i., p. 373, 23 Erunlaire, 
year XIV. 
17 '
Iénl0ires,' t. i., p. 317. 18' 
Iémoires,' t. i., p. 265. 
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honoured it. I I is respect for it \vas posItJve 
adoration, \vhich sho\ved itself very strongly 
\vhen he gave the title of IJukc of Dantzic to 

larshal Lefebvre, \vho ,vas the first to be en- 
nobled, long before his cOlllpanions-in-arnls. 
Lefebvre, a valiant soldier, \vas less celebrated 
than nlen like N ey, Lannes, l\Iasséna or Davoùt. 
lIe had no distinction in his appearance ,vhich 
could inlpart lustre at the Court. On the con- 
trary, he \vas \vithout breeding and education, and 
excited laughter rather than adnliration in society. 
I I is \voddly inferiority \vas not nlade up for by 
the distinction of his \vife, \vho nlay be described 
in one \vell-kno\vn anecdote: 
The day she first appeared at the Tuileries, 
\vith her ne\v title of Duchess, of \vhich she \vas 
very proud, she scolded the usher a little for 
keeping her \vaiting in the anterooln. Just at 
that nl0111ent the Elllpress canle in, and \vith a 
graciou
 sll1ile sdid to her: 
, I Io\v is the Duchess of Dantzic ?' 
1'he lally, instead of ans\vering, gave a sort of 
nod, and, turning hastily to the usher, \vho \vas 
shutting the door, Selid to hinl : 
, I ley, nl y bo), \v hat do you sa y to that !,l
 
(fIcin, II/OJ/, fils, ça it' fa cOl/þc I) 
\\Then Napoleon accorcled to Lefeb\Tre the 
exceptionctl honour of seeing his nanle inscribed 
H) I >uchesse d' Abrantès, ')Ién1oires,' t. vii., p. 53. 
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at the head of the list of the Imperial nobility, he 
\vished to give public testilnony of his preference 
for a General whose loyalty and disinterestedness 
were irreproachable. Politics, his country's good 
afterwards dictated other choices to Napoleon, but 
his personal inclination \vas made clear when he 
signed first of all the promotion of the n10st up- 
right lnan in his arn1Y. 
I t is useless to deny that this lnay easily be 
contradicted by bringing for\vard the ravages 
\\Tought by the \\Tars of the Elnpire. Such 
obvious arguments, conclusive in appearance, are 
in reality but the resort of the hypercritical. \Ve 
certainly have the right to blame a nlan for 
accepting the chief command of a belligerent 
arnlY; but when once that post has been assumed, 
\ve nlust not take the orders given to his troops as 
indications of the character of their chief. These 
orders are, generally speaking, rendered necessary 
by the resistance, the sudden attacks, or the bad 
faith of the enemy. Because, war bringing with 
it the necessity of reducing antagonistic forces by 
every possible means, of what consequence are 
goods and property in cases where the first thing 
at stake is human life? 
Fighting nations, in \vhich class \ve nlay 
number all nations, have each in turn felt and 
inflicted the nliseries inseparable fron1 the scourge 
of \var. Nevertheless, who would dream of esti- 
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mating the disposition of Saint L.ouis by the 
bloodshed and ravage of the Crusades, or of 
attacking the nlenlory of Christopher Columbus 
on the ground of his \van t of respect for the rights 
of those hannless natives whose last thought, no 
doubt, ",.as that of ruffling the peace of the 
continent? 
At the present day, a very modern euphuisnl, 
colollial exþansioll, serves to shield, in the eyes of 
Europe, expeditions which leave much to be 
desired on the score of sound nlorality, ,,"ithout 
anyone venturing, so far as we kno\v, to draw 
psychological deductions from them relative to the 
private character of the pioneers of these con- 
quests. 
One must, then, in justice, eliminate from the 
discussion of Napoleon's nature the deeds of the 
warrior. These nlay be brought before a special 
tribunal \'lhich shall, if there is space for it, decide 
on the greater or less reprobc:ltion deser\Ted by the 
E nlperor in cOlllparison \vith those of his prede- 
cessors and his contemporaries \vho \Yerc also 
great comnlanders. 
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VII. 


The Religious Principles of the l\fiddle Class-The En1peror's 
'rolerance- The Second Concordat-More Papal than 
the Pope-The Truth told by Pius VII.-N ecessity for a 
ReIigion- Influence of Divine Right-Anxiety as to other 
Sovereigns' Opinion. 


'THE Empress had thought of going to the 
Church of Sainte Geneviève. I fear such a pro- 
ceeding may have a bad effect and produce no 
other result. Put a stop to all these devotions of 
Forty Hours, and these Mise re res. If we had so 
many absurd ideas round us here, we should all 
be afraid of death. I t was said long ago that 
priests and doctors render death painful. '1 
Such were, in the midst of the invasion of 18 I 4, 
at the most critical monlent for France of the 
whole campaign, the 
.ords of Napoleon to his 
brother Joseph, \vho was beside himself in Paris, 
and caning upon Heaven and all its angels to 
come to the help of the I mperial cause. 
If side by side with these lines, which Voltaire 


I 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. 128, 
No. 21,205, February 7, 181 4. 
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himself would not repudiate, we plclce the opening 
sentence of the \"ill 111ade at St. I Ielena, 'I. I 
die in the Catholic, ,,'\postolic, and }{on1d.n 
religion, \\'herein I was born J110re than fifty years 
ago;' if we remenlber that Napoleon, \vhile a 
Sub-lieutenant at r\uxonne, presided over Louis's 
first ConlInunion; if \ve picture to ourselves, 
as 
Ieneval tells us, the Emperor · making in- 
voluntary signs of the cross at the announce- 
ment of some great piece of good ne\vs, or sonle 
great danger,'
 \ve shall obtain a conlbination of 
superficial scepticism and inborn faith 
'hich is 
Inuch more likely to produce superstition than 
inlpiety. 
At the beginning of the century that \vas the 
distinguishing n1ark of the religious feeling in 
the nliùdle classes, saturated \vith the study of 
\7oltaire and Rousseau. It \vas the fashion then 
to be bold enough to neglect God, but the courage 
to deny I I inl \,ras \\lanting. Thus, in this matter 
also, religion, \ve find the principles in \vhich he 
had been rear
d reappearing in hinl, and \vith 
equal intensity, moreover. 
'[hough indifferent for hilllself to the practices 
of religion, he thought it quite natural that others 
should follow then1, and professed the nlost liberal 
ideas on the subject. 
, I Ie \\'ould not adnlit,' says 1\1 etternich, 3 , that 



 'Souvenirs,' t. iii., p. 4-l. 


:1 '
lemoires,' t. i., p. 28 I. 
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a bOJlâ-jide atheist ever existed. Indifferent, 
personally, to religious rites, he respected thenl 
too much ever to level a joke at any who attended 
them.' 
H is respect for the beliefs of others attained 
extrelne limits when, in 1812, at 1\loscow, he 
charged the popes to alter nothing in their 
orthodox liturgy, and to read the prayers for the 
Czar. And during the French occupation the 
Te DCUJJl was sung, as usual, on the anniversary 
of the Czar's coronation. 4 
To many pious souls, the celebrated exclama- 
tion, , Comediante!' attributed to Pius VI I., while 
captive of the Emperor at Fontainebleau, stands 
in place of every definition of Napoleon's religious 
character. This apostrophe dates from the 
discussions which took place in 1813 upon the 
Second Concordat. With all respect to the Holy 
Father, we think we 111ay venture to interpret 
what was passing in his mind. 
To see a man warmly defend the interests of a 
religion of which he nlakes no personal use; to 
hear him affirm that his only desire is to assure 
the safety and durability of the Church; to have 
ilnagined this man irreligious, and find him more 
papist than the Pope, was indeed a spectacle 
calculated to disconcert the Sovereign Pontiff. 
, Comediante' would have been a proper 
4 Baron Fain, 'Manuscrit de 1812,' t. ii., p. 13 2 . 
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expression had the Emperor only obeyed a desire 
to pctrade pretended de\Totion before the eyes 
of his august interlocutor. 13ut it \vas not so; 
Napoleon \vas the loyal and convinced advocate 
of the Catholic cause in I'
rdnce. He hinlself 
considered the establishlnent of the relations 
bet\veen Church and State by solid legislation a 
nlatter of the utnlost inlportance. It \vas on this 
point that the furious quarrels broke out at 
I
 ontainebleau. The free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, sheltered hitherto behind the in1pregnable 
ran1part kno\vn as the Concordat, is a proof that 
1\ apoleon, in 180 I, haù accon1 plished a strong, if 
not ilnperishable, Christian \\'ürk, \v hich had 
raised as l11any objections on the part of the 
Pope as the proposal of 1813. 
\Vhat \\"ould have been the consequences to the 
Church had this Second Concordat been executed? 
\ \'" ould not the constdnt struggles bet\\"een the 
clergy and the State, \vhich \ve still \vitness, have 
been avoided? \\' e lnay repeat the last sentence 
of the Concordat of IS J 3, and say that · the 
Church is in "rant of a po\verful protection for the 
111clny needs of religion in our tinle. ':> 
This declaration is signed by the Pope dnd the 
Elnpcror. To deny the sincerity of the latter is 
to bring against hin1 an accusation of a tendency 
against \vhich \ve have an excellent defence 
:, lJ/olliliur de rEmpire Era lI{ais, February 14, 18 I 3. 
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enlanating fronl Pius \TI 1. hilnself, who said, after 
the fall of the Enlpire : 
, \\T e nlust renlelnber that to Napoleon prin- 
cipally, after God, \ve o\\"e the re-establishnlent of 
religion in the great kingdo111 of :France. '6 
1'he truth is to be found in this last sentence, 
and not in the 'Conlediante,' for throughout his 
reign Napoleon displayed a constant and sincere 
desire to honour the Catholic religion. He was 
absolutely convinced of the ilnperious need for a 
religion which should be effective and regularly 
practised in France. H is first act as Consul was 
to restore religion, despite the obstacles opposed 
to him, and which arose, in great Ineasure, from 
the Generals of highest reputation. l\lonsieur de 
Ségur says: 
, They loudly criticized and blanled everything, 
especialI y the Concordat.'7 
'I found it more difficult to restore religion,' 
says the Emperor hinlself, 'than to gain battles.'8 
Thibaudeau 9 justifies this remark in the follow- 
ing terms: 
'The thing that nlost annoyed the people, 
whose duty brought thenl to Court, was the l\Iass 
that preceded the audience. The First Consul 


6 'Dictionnaire Larousse.' See' Concordat.' 
7 '1\' 1 ' . , .. 
1\' emones, t. 11., p. 152. 
8 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. i., p. 37. 
9 'l\Iémoires sur Ie Consulat,' p. 14. 
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could not pretend not to he a\YclrC of this repug- 
nance on the part of a great portion of his Court, 
nor could he be ignorant of the jokes and sarcaSll1S 
that \\.ere Inadc out loud upon the sanle subject.' 
I n default of orthodox convictions, his good 
sense served hi111 as an infallible guide. ...-\theism, 
froni his point of vie\v, '\\Tas a principl
 destruc- 
tive of e\'ery social organization, \vhich deprived 
nlan of all his hopes and all his consolations. 'lO 
Long before the date of this letter, he had 
expressed the sanle opinion. 
"[here is but one nleans of getting good 
nlanners,' he said to I{oederer, 'and that is by 
establishing religion. Society cannot exist \vith- 
out inequality of fortunes. and inequality of 
fortunes cannot exist \\"ithout religion. \ \Then a 
nlan is dying of hunger by the side of one \\"ho 
gonnandizes, it is ilnpossible for hi111 to agree to 
this ùifference, unless there be some authority to 
say to hinl: "God \vills it so; there ll1ust be poor 
and rich in this \vorld; but after\vdrds, clnd during 
eternity, the division \viII be 111ade other,,'ise." '11 
Follo\ving out the sanle train of thought 
Napoleon once said to the Council of State: 
, A ll1an does not have hin1self killed for a fc\v 
halfpence a day, or for a paltry distinction; you 


10 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. 
i.: p. 472, Xo. 9,562, 
December 13, 1805. 
11 R d ' ' 1 ' . , . .. 
oe erer, ...\ emOlres, t. 111., p. 335. 
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must speak to the soul in order to electrify the 
nlan. '12 


Noone understood better than Napoleon the 
influence of mystical suggestions upon the minds 
of the people. How strongly he felt the power of 
the legitimate rights upon \vhich the forn1er lCings 
relied is confinned by l\letternich, to whonl he 
often spoke of it at the tinle of his nlarriage with 
the Austrian Archduchess: 
, One of Napoleon's keenest and nlost constant 
regrets,' says the Ambassador,13 '\vas that he 
could not invoke the rights of legitinlacy as the 
basis of his power. F evv men have felt nlore 
deeply than he how precarious and fragile authority 
is when deprived of this foundation, and what an 
opening it gives for attack.' 
\Ve may say that he attached to the doctrine 
of Divine right an importance \vhich was almost 
simple: witness this exclanlation that escaped 
him in 18 I 5 : 
'The Pope is actuaUy resisting the Bourbons 
as he resisted me !,l4 
Dazzled by the superiority that he adnlitted the 
Princes of the blood-royal to possess, he at last 
came to think of then1 as nlade of a peculiar 
material. 


12 Thibaudeau, 'l\1émoires sur Ie Consulat,' p. 423. 
13 '1\lémoires,' t. i., p. 283. 
14 Jung, 'l\iémoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. iii., p. 237. 
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\\' riting about the Czar to his Anlbassador in 
l{ussia, he says : 
, I t is interesting to lne to observe this nlan 
born a King. '1:1 
'[he En1peror, \vho never lost sight of his 
obscure origin, regarded himself and his o\vn 
fanìily frotn the point of vie\v of these hereditary 
Kings. 
One day, as he was \vriting to the King of 
Prussia, he said to his secretary: 
, \ \T e Dlust mind the style of our letters. In 
the l{ing of Prussia's cabinet there are tnen \vho 
can buth speak and write French well. 'l6 
I n connection \vith the freak of the I{ing of 
Holland in 1810, \ye know that he said: 
"I'he fanlily nlust display n1uch \visdonl and 
good conùuct. ./\11 this will not give Europe a 
good opinion of it. '17 
As aln10st ahvays happens to a man who finds 
himself in the society of people to \vhorn he con- 
siders hilnself inferior, Napoleon showed hinlself 
susceptible and punctilious respecting the nlanner 
in \\9hich he \vas treated. 
'The Emperor,' says l)rince l\Ietternich. lB 
'conlplained that the Elnperor and Enlpress of 


15 I)uke of Viccnla. 'Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 48. 
1', ' 1 . 1 ' s .,... 8 
- ..\ ene\ a , ouvenlrs, 1. 111., p. 2. 
1; Letter from Kapoleon to his brother ]erôme. 
IS '1 1 . , . . 
. .J,. en1olres, t. 11., p. 2 10. 
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.i\ustria never asked after hinl. "N ever do I 
recei ve any attention from you!" he exclainled.' 
Finally, at Fontainebleau, in 1814, in presence 
of his disgraceful abandonment by all his l\larshals, 
we shall be astonished to find Napoleon, over- 
whelmed as he was with the most anxious and 
pressing cares, still considering the opinions of 
Kings : 
'What will the Kings say now,' he asked, 'to 
this termination of my reign ?'19 
If the bourgeois side of Napoleon's character 
had not been made abundantly clear to us during 
this study, we should have found a startling reve- 
lation of it in his relations with Sovereigns who 
\vere 'born Kings,' as he used to say-the only 
people in whose presence he tried to put a re- 
straint upon himself, the only people whose 
criticism of his private life he dreaded. 


10 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. I I 1. 
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Little 'liddle-class ""ays- The Emperor'
 lndiscretion- 

Iarriages at Court - II is IJemeanour to \Vomen- 
.Amiable Trifles-Public l\Iorality. 


'filE narrowness of Blinù in the nlinor clctions of 
life is not the only narro\vness to be 111et \\-ith in 
this nlan \vhose thoughts were bold and deep. 
\ \Thether through indifference or inaptituùe, the 
science of good nlanners ahvays renlained a sealed 
book to hinl in his pri vate life. F ollo\ving his 
natural impulses, \vithout troubling hilnself about 
decorum or \vhdt people \\Tould say, to be and to 
seenl to be \vere \vith him one and the sanle 
thing, once, be it understood, he ""as free froo1 
the sla\"ery of public duties, ,,-hich he ahvays 
respected. 
\ \Then he \vas ilnproving his prüp
rty dt ::\Ial- 
111aison, the l)uchcsse d'Abrantès l tells us that 
'the First Consul \vas so delighted \vith the 
\vork thci.t he insisted upon taking us thither, so 


1 ':\f émoires,' t. iv., p. 36-t. 
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that l\Iadame Bonaparte should see the Pavillon 
. du Butard, \vhich he intended to turn into a 
hunting lodge.' 
, At Elba,' says Chateau briand, 2 , he was to be 
seen looking after his builders at five o'clock in 
the morning.' 
\Vhen, in r8IS, Father Maurice of Brescia was 
sent to the Tuileries by Lucien Bonaparte, 'the 
Emperor condescended to show him both the 
public and private apartnlents. '3 
The most important act in Napoleon's foreign 
policy was the Continental blockade. The pro- 
hibition of colonial produce was a great hindrance 
to the sugar trade, and, by order, great attention 
was paid to perfecting by all available methods 
the manufacture of beetroot sugar. 
This question interested the Elnperor in the 
highest degree. As soon as the French products 
could enter into competition with foreign ones, his 
delight was such 'that he placed under a giass on 
his chimney-piece a bit of refined beetroot sugar 
that could vie with the finest colonial sugar from 
the refineries of Orleans.' 4 
Fleury de Chaboulon 5 regards him as 'incap- 
able of keeping a secret.' To this we \vould draw 


2 '
lén10ires d'Outre-tombe,' t. iii., p. 3 0 3. 
3 J ung, , l\IélTIoires de Lucien,' t. iii., p. 238. 
4 F ' L' '1\f' . , .. 
ouclJe, ihenl0lreS, t. 11., p. 70. 
.'; 'l\IélTIoires,' t. ii., p. 16. 
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the attention of those \vho say that Napoleon was 
a lnonster of dissimulation. 
The Duchesse d'Abrantès also complains of the 
indiscretion of the Emperor, \vho used 'always 
to tell \vives of their husbands' infidelities. 'ô 
, As to the other jokes upon the pretty \VOlnen 
of Ghent,' \vrites Ðavoût to his wife, 'I am sorry 
that the Emperor nlade them to you, as I fear it 
nlay have lnade you uneasy.'7 
I t is a curious fact that the man \vho could 
watch unlnoved the chances of a battle \vhich 
111ight tern1inate in a disaster, could not endure 
the smallest bad fortune \vhen he \vas playing 
cards. I f luck \verc against hinl, though no 
nloney \vas at stake, he invariably cheated. All 
his contenlporaries are unaninlous in stating this 
blot upon his character. One of them declares: 
, Even at chess he al \vays n1anaged to regain 
possession of his t\yO bishops. He did not like 
anyone to ren1ark upon it seriously, and \vas 
always the first to laugh at it hin1self, but he 
\vas clearly annoyed if too much stress \vere laid 
upon it, and, after all, as he never played for 
n10ney, there \vas more reason to laugh than to 
be annoyed at it.' 8 


6 Duchesse d'Abrantès, '
Ién1oires,' t. vi., p. 7. 
ï 'Correspondance du 1\Iaréchal DavoÛt: Annees de Com- 
mandement,' p. 73. 
8 Duchesse d' Abrantès, '
Iémoires,' t. iV. J p. 373. 
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Every \vell-regulated bozt1"gcois has a passion 
for nlatch-nlaking. From a letter of the period 
we extract a passage which ironically enlphasizes 
this little nlania of the Enlperor's. 
'I hope,' "Trites Boucher de Perthes to the 
Comtesse de N., 'that if YOll become a widow 
the Emp
ror \vill give n1e your hand by an 
Order in Council. His l\Iajesty loves nlarriages, 
especially those from which a large number of 
children spring. Therefore, 111Y lady baronesses, 
countesses, and duchesses, if you wish to be 
agreeable to the Emperor, 


, Faites tous vos efforts 
Pour réparer les dégâts de la guerre. 
Tuer un homille est un crin1e. Dès lors 
La bonne æuvre est dans Ie contraire.'9 


\Ve have already nlentioned the pressure 
brought to bear by the Emperor on Berthier; 
Gaudin, l\linister of Finance, also had to suffer 
fron1 this nlania for nlarrying people whether they 
would or no. 
, I hope,' says Napoleon to Gaudin, in nlaking 
hinl Duke of Gaëta, 'that you \vi]} not refuse to 
take a \vife \vithin two years at nlOSt. If you 
like, I will undertake to arrange it for you.'lO 
An extract from a letter of one of the l\Iarshals 
will sho\v ho\v \vell Napoleon discharged this 
responsi bil i ty. 


9 Boucher de Perthes, 'Sous Dix Rois,' t. ii., p. 5 6 5. 
10 l)uke of Gaëta, '
Iémoires,' Appendix, p. 160. 
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I am over\vhehned \vith the favours of the 
Enlperor,' "Trites DavoÚt to his wife; 'but the 
one I value nlost is the \VOn1an to \vhonl he has 
joined my lot.'ll 
Napoleon's attitude to\\Tards \vomen has often 
been called brutal. \ \'ïth the exception of his 
speech to l\Iadame de Staël already narrated, 
,,"ith the exception of the disappointment at 
'l'ilsit of the bedutiful Oueen Louisa of Prussia, 
,..., 
that Venus of diplomacy, \vho offered a flo\\"er for 
\vhich she asked a price (the cession of 
I agde- 
burg) that the Enlperor thought too high-\vith 
the exception, \ve say, of these t\yO episodes, 
\ve kno\v of no precise facts that \vould justify us 
in accepting the conclusions of his detractors. 
It \vould be nearer the truth, \ve fancy, to say 
that the Enlperor, ahvays considering the most 
serious l11atters, gave but little attention to the 
fair sex, dnd had not tinle to nlake pretty 
speeches. Nevertheless, he could no\v and then 
SdY nice things to then1, as is proved by the 
some\\-hat startling speech ll1ade to l\Iadaole 
Lalande, \vife of the astronOlller : 
'Par/ager uJle lluit cntre llJle J.olie fCJJlJJlC ct 
Ull beau cicl, 1I1C þaraít être /e bonhl'uy sur la 
terre.' 12 


11 'Correspondance du \Iaréchal Davoût: Annees de 
J eunesse,' p. 10 9. 
12 'Correspondence of 
apoleon I.,' t. ii., p. 138, 
o. 1,231, 
December 5, I ï9 6 . 
YOL. II. 53 
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lVladame de l\letternich repeats this conlpli- 
nlent to her husband: 
'At the last reception I played cards with the 
Emperor. He began by praising my dialnonds 
and my everlasting gold gown.' l3 
Girardin tells us l4 that he had been present 
at a supper after which 'the Emperor said 
something pretty to each of the women present. 
Under such circumstances his smile is charnling.' 
Those were exceptions, no doubt, for neither 
by temperament nor by ideas was he prone to 
paying pretty compliments. He cared nothing 
for women's conversation, and had no. hesitation 
in saying that he always detested wonlen who 
\vere supposed to be clever. 15 
'They should look after their children and 
households without troubling themselves about 
things that do not concern them.' 16 That ",?as 
his view of wifely duties. 
As to permitting thein any interference in 
political matters, he refused it energeticaI1y, In 
these terms reported by Roederer: 17 
, \Vomen had far better work with their needles 
than with their tongues, especially if they are 


13 Prince I\1etternich, ':\Ién1oires,' t. i., p. 3 IS. 
14 'Journal et Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 352. 
15 J ung, '
Ién10ires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. ii., p. 239. 
16 Duke of Vicenza, , Souvenirs,' part ii., t. ii., p. 356. 
1- " 1 ' . ,... 66 
j ....\ emoIres, t. Ill., p. 3 . 
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going to n1Ïx in politics. A State is lost when 
a \V0111an 111anages its public affairs. France 
perished through a Queen. Look at Spain: the 
Queen governs there. For nlY part, if nlY \vife 
\vishes a thing it is a reason for me to do the 
contrary.' l8 
'l'he pcLpcrs discovered at Charlottenburg,' 
says the l'\venty-Ninth Bulletin of the Grand 
Ann y, ' \vould prove, \vere proof necessary, ho\v 
unhappy arc princes who all 0 \\t \vomen any in- 
Huence in political Inatters.' 19 
\ \That trust could he put in \vomen \vhen he 
had no belief in their prilnary virtue, \vhich should 
be fidelity? 
Iarried t\\-ice over, he \vas each 
tin1e tried, like l\Iolière's husbands, in spite of 
all his precautions, \vhich extended even to the 
length of forbidding an y nlan to enter the 
Enlpress's apartlnents. 20 
The quintessence of Napoleon's scepticism as 
to virtue in 111arrieù life \VdS thus deliberately 
expressed by hirn during a discussion at a State 
Council: 'Breaking the seventh conlnlandnlent 
is no phcnonlcnon. J t is so g
neral as to be 
quite an everyday affair.' 
I n spite of his opinions upon the depravity of 


18 This has reference to J oséphine. 
1!. 'CorresponJencc of X :1poleon 1.: t. ),,111., p. 425, 

o. 11,097, October 27, t806. 
:!t} .:\Idlle. ...\vrillon, ' l\IcI110ires,' t. ii., p. J IS. 
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the times, he would allow no irregularity in his 
own surroundings. He distinctly refused lVladan1e 
Visconti permission to appear at Court, because 
of her intimacy with Berthier. The entreaties 
of the latter, his old friend, could never overcome 
the Enlperor's resistance. He ostracized in the 
same manner l\1adame Grandt, Talleyrand's nl1S- 
tress. She is remembered by the poem 'La 
Pucelle' rather than by any other title. 
Opposed as he was to anything that could 
shock public morality, he heard with indignation 
of the proposal to erect a statue to Agnes Sorel: 
'Ask the Prefect of Tours,' he wrote to the 
Minister of the Interior, I what is the meaning of 
this proposed statue to Agnes Sorel. I t seems 
to me quite improper. If nlY memory serves me, 
she was a King's mistress. \V rite and tell the 
Perfect that I will have no statue to her.' 2l 


21 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xvi., p. 63, No. 13,207, 
October 2, 1807. 
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IX. 


Artistic Tastes-Patronage of Art-Literary Preferences- 
Epic Poems- Traged y-1\f usic- Painting-Predilection 
for Defined Styles-His own Style-Proclamations and 
Letters-l\1ilitary Eloquence-:\1etaphors-Not a French- 
n1an! 


THE pupil \vho, at school, never received good 
marks for anything but mathematics; the \varrior 
whose life was spent in rnoving rnasses of men, 
for \vhose material comfort he had to provide; 
the adlninistrator, cutting do\vn his budgets, and 
placing the question of n10ney in the forefront 
of his cares, \vas less likely to be taken captive 
by the ideal c:lnd often indeterminate charn1s of 
art, than by precise and \vell-thought-out calcula- 
tions \vhich would produce an ilnnlediate result. 
Nevertheless, as head of the State, depositary 
of its national glory, he regarded hirnself, rightly 
or ,,-rongly, as personally responsible for the 
position of the Fine Arts during his rcign, and 
did al1 in his po\ver to preserve to :France the 
artistic supreillacy she had gained over the \\Todd. 
l'he programn1e of his governn1ent nlight be 
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summed up in t\VO words: the glory and the 
wealth of his country; and although to procure 
the one he actively superintended every detail of 
administration, he \vould not allow the other to be 
neglected. 
\Ve have seen him giving orders to the manu- 
facturers of Lyons and Paris, lending money to 
Oberkampf and Richard Lenoir; we shall see 
him ordering ",-hat plays ,vere to be acted, the 
subjects for pictures to be painted, and distribut- 
ing help and pensions to literary men, painters, 
musicians and actors. 
If a particular branch of art needs help, he 
writes to the Minister responsible, and says, for 
example: 
'Literature needs encouragement. You are 
Minister. Propose to me son1e means for giving 
a helping hand to all the different branches of 
literature which have always been the glory of the 
nation. '1 
In his impatience to have renowned poets, the 
Emperor, who knew no obstacles, would create a 
celebrity by ministerial decision. 
, There are a few men of letters,' he writes to 
the l\linister of the Interior, '\vho have shown 
talents for poetry. I could name ten or twelve. 
The difficulty is that at the present tilne no 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xiv., p. 68, NO.1 1,445, 
Deçelnber 12, 1806. 
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opInIon is fornled in favour of men who ,york 
successfully. 1"'hat is \vhere a 
Iinister can inter- 
fere \vith advantage. A young man \\-ho writes 
a praise\vorthy ode, and \vho is distinguished by 
a l\Iinister, emerges from obscurity, the public 
\vatch hinl, and it is for hinl to do the rest. '2 
H is more or less enlightened interference in 
Inatters of Art displays itself very strongly In 
his letter from Berlin to Cambacérès :3 
'Though the arnlY is doing all in its power 
to honour the nation, Literature is doing her 
utmost to dishonour it. I have read the \\Tretched 
verses that \vere sLIng at the opera. They are 
ridiculous. I t is absurd to order a poet to write 
an eclogue as you \\Tould order a dressnlaker to 
111dke a 111uslin go\vn.' 
And, again, to Champagny, on the same subject, 
he says: 
, Do they ,vish to degrade literature in J1'rance, 
and since \"hen haye they taken to doing at the 
Operc:l \vhat they n1ay do at the "audeville-sing 
inlprolnptu songs ?' 
Perhaps in this particular the Emperor's criticism 
,vas l10t ,,,ithout value, for poetry \vas the only 
artistic or literary taste rcally developed in hinl, 
and then only for epic or heroic poems. 



 'Correspondence of Xapoleon 1.,' t. 
iv., p. -+07, No. J [,970, 

Iarch ï, 180 7. 
:; Ibid., t. xiii., p. 560, 
o. 11,287, N'ovember 21, 1806. 
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From his early youth, Ossian had ahvays been 
his favourite poet, and it lnay be remenlbered 
that in one of his first letters to J oséphine he 
speaks of ' our good Ossian.' 
I t seems scarcely probable that, when his 
imagination was first kindled by reading the 
poen1S which celebrated the sufferings and the 
brave deeds of the Gaelic heroes, the young 
Bonaparte should have seen his own future 
destiny revealed in them. 
But what a gloomy prophecy the Emperor 
must have retrospectively recognized if, during 
his exile at St. Helena, he remembered the 
passage describing the combat between Fingal 
and the Phantom of Loda ! 
l{esides Ossian, his literary preferences were 
exclusively for tragedy. I t was his favourite 
form of theatrical writing, and he placed Corneille 
above all other writers. 
When a proposal was lnade to grant a pension 
of 300 francs (L I 2) to the descendants of the 
author of the 'Cid,' Napoleon answered : 
, It \vould be unworthy the acceptance of a 
nlan of whom we should nlake a king. l\Iy 
intention is to make the eldest n1ember of the 
falnily a Baron, with a pension of 10,000 francs 
(1:400); I shall also give a barony to the head 
of the other branch, with a pension of 4,000 francs 
(;C 160) if they be not brothers. As for the 
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daughters, let Ine kno\v their ages, and I \vill 
grant then1 such a pension as \vill enable them to 
live.' 4 
I t has b
en said, and \vith truth, that, on his 
arrival in Paris, in I ï9.f' K apoleon had ll1ade 
friends \vith Taln1a; it has also been said, but 
\vith less proof, that the future En1peror used to 
accept free peiSSeS to the theatre to go and 
applaud the great actor. No doubt it \vas from 
follo\ving perforInances of tr dgedies \vith such 
assiduity that Napoleon \vas enabled to make 
this original renlark : 
, I n a tragedy, at the beginning of the play, the 
actors are in a fright; by the third act they are 
in a perspiration, and by the fifth they are in c:l 
s\veat.' :; 


\ \Thether from a rccollection of their old friend- 
ship, or out of gratitude for the free tickets, 
Napoleon 'VetS not ungrateful to Taltna, to \\"ho111 
he granted by Ilnperial decree 'a present of 
6,000 francs (;[ 2
0), and a n10nthly pension of 
2,000 francs (;[80).'6 
Napoleon affected to understand the rules of 
tragedy perfectly. \ \Then he \vas in the depths of 
Poland, in 1806, he suddenly conceived the curious 


4 'Correspondence of X apoleon 1.,' t. XXV., p. 120, 
No. 19,75 6, 
1arch 2.h 18 I 3. 
[, R.oederer, '
Ièmoires,' t. iii., p. 547. 
(; 'Corresponde
1ce of Napoléon 1.,' 1. 
ii., p. 402, N"o. 10,275, 

1ay 26, 1806. 
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idea of reviewing Raynouard's 'Templier5'; he 
says: 
'The nature of things is the only motive power 
that may be used in tragedy; it is politics that 
lead to catastrophes without any real crime, and 
l\Ionsieur Raynouard has missed that point in his 
play. Had he followed that principle, Philip Ie 
Bel might have been a fine character; we should 
have pitied him and understood that he could not 
do other\vise. Nothing proves how little real 
knowledge authors possess of the springs and 
nlotives of tragedy than the criminal proceeòings 
that they set before us on the stage.' 
And he concludes his letter with this reasonable 
remark: 
, I t would take time to develop this idea, and 
you know I have other thing"s to think about.'7 
This last sentence is In absolute conformity 
with a remark made by him one day to 
Roederer: 
, I love a tragedy; but were all the tragedies in 
the world on one side of me, and an account of 
the military situation on the other, I \vould not 
even look at the fonner.' 8 
I t is clear that he has no passion, properly 
50 called, for these works, although he loved 


í 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xiv., p. 127, No. 11,529, 
to Fouché, December 3 I, 1806. 
8 Roederer, 'Mémoires,' t. iii., p. 532. 
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them, for he did not disdain \vhen an opportunity 
arose to suggest the basis for a play. 
, You ought,'. he said to Goethe, 'to \vrite a 
play upon the death of Cæsar, but in a much 
worthier and grander manner than Voltaire. In 
such a tragedy you should sho\v the \vorld how 
Cæsar would have made the happiness of 
hunlanity had tin1e been allo\,"ed hinl to execute 
his vast schenles. '9 
, 'Vh y,' he \vri tes to F ouché, · should you not 
ask l\Ionsieur Raynouard to \vrite a tragedy upon 
the transition fron1 the first to the second race? 
I nstead of being a tyrant, the successor should be 
the saviour of the nation.' 10 
Undoubtedly the representation of Cæsar, and 
of the creator of a ne\v dynasty, as national bene- 
factors, was not calculated to damage the I nlperial 
rule in the nlind of the public; so nluch is evident, 
and the calculation is obyious; but, nevertheless, 
it sho\vs that both by education and instinct 
Napoleon possessed sonle kno\\"ledge of the art 
of tragedy. l\Ioreover, J.\rnault. in his dedica- 
tion of the '\T enetians,' a tragedy performed in 
1799, dckno\vledges that Napoleon had suggested 
to hinl the idea of the fifth act, ,,-hich \Vas the 
most successful one in the play.ll 


9 S. Sklower, 'Entre\-ue de Kapoléon a'.cc Goethe,' p. 68. 
10 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. x., p. 467, 
o. 8,821, 
June I, 1805. 
11 S . B ' C . d L d ., .. 
alnte- euve, ausenes II un I, t. VII., p. 505. 
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Napoleon \vas thoroughly well versed in the 
classical repertory. A t one of the nlost pathetic 
nlonlents of his career, in 18 14, when he thought 
that his son might be taken from him, he said: 
'I have never \vitnessed a performance of 
" Andronlaque " without pitying the lot of Asty- 
anax, and I have always considered it a blessing 
for him that he did not survive his father.'l2 
\Vhen he occupied himself with matters 
theatrical, he did it in the most detailed manner. 
He made himself manager of the theatres that 
received assistance from pu blic funds. He 
wrote: 
'I will not have "l..a V estale" played. I 
think it would be better to 01ve the" Death of 
b 
Adam," as it is ready.'l3 
'The "Death of Abel" must be given on 
lYlarch 20; the ballet of "Perseus and Andro- 
meda" on Easter :f\Ionday, the "Bayadères" 
a fortnight later, "Sophocles" and "Armida" 
during the summer, the "Danaïdes" during the 
autumn, the" Sabines" at the end of l\1ay.'l4 
I f everything does not go according to his 
\vishes, he exclain1s : 
, I f things do not go better at the Opera, I will 


12 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. T 23, to King 
J 0seph, February 8, 18 14. 
13 Ibid., t. xv., p. 543, No. 13,068, August 25, 180 7. 
14 Ibid., t. xx, p. 252, No. 16,305, l\Iarch 2, 1810. 
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put a good soldier to mdnage them \\-ho \vill \vake 
them up.'15 
l'hese notes upon the Emperor's artistic cares, 
as far as theatricals \vere concerned, \vould be 
inconlplete \vithout a mention of the rewards that 
he gave to merit \vherever he found it. Every 
celebrity, from Talma to Grétry, l\Iéhul, Lesueur, 
Ra ynouard, Lebrun-all these \vere pensionaries 
of the Illlperial bounty, one receiving 4,000 francs 
(1: 160), another 10,000 C(400), another, like 
Lesueur, author of ' Les Bardes,' 12,000 (.[480). 
He kne\v little about music; although, in I ï97, 
he declared that, 'of all the Fine Arts, nlusic is the 
one that has nlost influence upon the feelings, the 
one that a legislator should most encourage,' lG 
he had but very elen1entary ideas upon the subject. 
On June 23, 1805, \ve find him inquiring' \\"hat 
sort of a piece is this "Don Giovanni" that they 
propose to give at the opera ?'lï 
\ \Then, on October -t of the sanle year, he heard 
that \vork at the Court Theatre at Stuttgard, his 
enthusias111 \vas only moderate. 
'I heard the German opera, "Don Giovanni," 
vesterday; the music seems to me very good.' 18 


15 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. 
V., p. 177, 
No. 12,509, l\lay 2, 1807. 
It> Ibid., t. iii., p. 200, No. 2,042, July 26, 1797. 
Ii ibid., t. x., p. 557, :r\o. 8,940, to Fouché, June 23, 180 5. 
18 Ibid., t. xi., p. 285, No. 9,329, to Prince Joseph, October 4, 
180 5. 
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Only one vocalist, Crescentini, whom he heard 
at Vienna in 1806, in Zingarelli's I Ronleo and 
Juliet,' succeeded in arousing his enthusiasm. 
Napoleon brought hinl to Paris with a salary of 
50,000 francs (,-.C 2,000) and extras. This singer 
never performed in France except at the Court 
Theatre, and in his delight on one occasion, 
Napoleon gave hinl the order of the Iron Crown, 
to the great annoyance of the Generals, says 
l\ldlle. A vrillon. l9 
Small concerts of chamber-music, however, did 
not displease the Emperor, who, writing fronl 
Posen to J oséphine, says: 
, Paër, the famous musician, his wife, a singer 
whom you heard at IVlilan twelve years ago, and 
Brizzi, are here. They give me a little music 
every evening. '20 
Napoleon had ackno\vledged his ignorance of 
painting, when he asked the Directory to appoint 
a commission to choose the pictures of highest 
value from among those which he, as Commander- 
in-Chief, had brought back from Italy. 
Throughout his reign, when the Emperor 
ordered pictures, he did it with the detailed 
attention he gave to everything. He thus 
ordered : 


19 'l\lérrloires,' t. ii., p. 90. 
20 'Letters of Napoleon to Joséphine,' t. i., p. 222, No. lxxvii., 
December 12, 1806. 
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'Eiaht l )icrures of three mètrcs three déci- 
b 
mètres in height and four mètrcs in breadth, 
the price of each picture to be 12,000 francs 
(L 4 80 ). 
, Four others of one n1ètre eight décilnètres by 
two mètres t\VO décimètres, at a price of 6,000 
francs (L 240) apiece. 
, One of t\VO n1ètres t\VO décimètres by three 
lnètres, at a price of 8,000 francs (L320).'2l 
I t ,viII be noticed that the price of these 
pictures \vas fixed according to the size of the 
canvases, and not according to the \VOrklnan- 
shi p. 
In one of the few criticisn1s-perhaps the only 
one-he ever made upon pictures, he did not 
spdre one of the greatest rnasters of the period: 
'I have just seen the portrait Dayicl has 
painted of nle. I t is so bad, and so full of defects, 
that I \vill not have it, nor \\-ill I send it to any 
to\vn, especially to Italy, \vhere it \vould give 
thenl a very bad opinion of our sehoul. '22 
I n art, as 1\ apoleon saiù \vhen talking to 
Goethe dt Erfurt, he liked 'd decided style. '23 
\\T e can disco\
er this prejudice in all the pro- 
ductions of his reign. 
')1 ' c d f "I\.T I I ,.. N 
- orrespon ence 0 J.."apo eon ., t. Xll., p. 124, 0.9,915, 

[arch 3, 1806. 


 II,ill., t. xii., p. 504, No. 10,432, to l\Ionsieur Daru, July 2, 
I 806. 
2:
 Sklower, 'Entrevue de Napoleon avec Goethe,' p. 99. 
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'This desire for' a decided stvle' is to be traced 
throughout the First Enlpire, in literature, in 
dramatic "'Tritings, in painting and sculpture, in 
architecture, clothing and furniture. 
Everywhere an effort, often an awkward one, is 
visible to escape fronl the comnlonplace. Each 
work, like each object of the Empire, bears the 
impress of the one "'Till that, from above, \veighed 
upon all the artists and worknlen of the period. 
Comparing Napoleon's style with that of Pascal, 
Sainte-Beuve says: 
'There \vas geometry in both of them; each 
man's words \vere measured, as it were, \vith 
com passes. '24 
No description could be more exact \'lith 
respect to Napoleon, if by that the author nleant 
that each of his speeches was startling in its 
appropriateness, not only to the circunlstances 
under which it \vas delivered, but to the intelli- 
gence of those who heard it. 
Although most of his proclamations are still 
considered models of 111ilitary eloquence, \ve n1ust 
not suppose that, in preparing thenl, he sinlply 
followed his ordinary mode of address. His 
style, \vhen he ",.as not anxious about it, \vas 
rather trivial than grand. Being always in a 
hurry, pulled in all directions by different matters, 
he dictated just as the \vords came into his head: 


24 'Causeries du Lundi,' t. i., p. 182. 
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the first ,von.! he chanced upon suited hinl, 
whether it \vere vulgar or even coarse; it \vas 
\vritten do\vn \vithout reserv p , "rithout any thought 
of (tppearances. 
And \ve 111ay observe this \vas not Inerely the 
affectation of a Sovereign, certain that no one 
\vould criticise him, for v:e find the saIne free- 
dom of language in the General \\'hen \yriting 
to his superiors. 
'See that the COlnrnissioners "Thorn you are 
sending to I taly do not consider thcrnseh-es a 
peripdtetic Directory,' he \\Tites to the Direc- 
C). 
tory. ...J 
To the 
I inister for Foreign .I. \ffairs: 'These 
things may be said in a café, but not to the 
G Hl f ' 
overnrnent. ...) 
'The Emperor of l\ustria is 'that skeleton 
Francis I I., 
Tho \yas placed on his throne by 
the nlerits of his ancestors. '2ï 
Of another I(ing he \vrites : 
, That arch-fool the I(ing of S\ycden has taken 
advantage of his opportunity to denounce the 
arnlistice. I t is a great pit) that one cannot 
send a feIlo\v like that to an asylum. '28 
.,[, ' c d f N I I ,. ,... 
- orrespon ence 0 apo eon ., t. 1., p. 452, nO. 7 I 5, 
July 2, 179G. 
:!tJ J/Jid., t. iii., p. 379, No. 2,29 2 , October 7, 1797. 
"27 Ibid., t. xi., p. 84, No. 9,070, to Talleyrand, August [3, 
180 5. 
28 Ibid., t. >"V., p. 406, Xo. 12,890, to Fouche, Ju1y ro, IS07. 
YOLo II. 54 
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He reproaches his brother Louis, I(ing of 
Holland, with having 'the petty ideas, the 
feeble sentinlents and the wretched notions of 
economy of an Amsterdam shopkeeper,' 29 and 
does not scruple to tell him on another occasion: 
, You want the Queen your wife to be like a 
nurse, always occupied in \vashing her child. If 
you had married a flirt she would have led you 
abou t by the nose. '30 
I t would be impossible to show less respect 
than he does for the dignitaries of the Church. 
The Pope is 'an old fox'; some cardinals' 
letters are published in the newspapers by his 
orders, 'to convince all I taly of the absurd 
maunderings of these o]d cardinals.'sl As for 
the Bishop of Verona: 'I f I catch him I will 
punish him in an exelnplary rnanner. '32 
I n the same spirit he said of Sièyes that he 
ought to 'burn a wax-candle at Notre Dame for 
his good luck in getting away.'33 
Adnliral Villeneuve is 'a \vretch who should 
be drummed out of the service . . . he \vould 
sacrifice everything to save his O\\1n skin.'3:! 


29 'CorreslJondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. :xiv., p. 28, No. 11,379, 
December 3, 1806. 
:JI) ibid., t. XV., p. 25, No. 12,294, April 4, 1807. 
:n Ibid., t. ii., p. 260, No. 1,402, January 24, 1807. 
:32 Ibid., t. iii., p. 21, No. 1,766, l\Iay 3, 1797. 
33 Ibid., t. vii., p. 357, No. 5,922, January [3, 1802. 
M Ibid., t. xi., p. 177, NO.9, 1 79, September 4, 1807. 
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The \vord 'fool' frequently drops from his pen: 
, fools of sailors,' 'a fool of d cOlllmissioner,' 'dn 
office manned by fools,' and even, 'Ho\v foolish 
the officers were to steal the couriers' despatches!' 
Gossips and journalists \vere not in fayour \vith 
hinl. He hated the ' nlannikins and the dandies 
\vho talk of ,vhat goes on in the army.'35 
, I regard it as a calamity,' he says else\vhere, 
'\vhen I see a nurnber of scoundrels. \vithout 
brdins or talent, perpetually striking out right and 
left against rcspectable people.'36 
'[ 0 l\Iarshal Lefebvre he one day gave this 
plain-spokcn piece of advice: 
, I{ick all these contclllptible chatterboxes out 
of your house. '3ï 
In orùer to strike public inlagination, he does 
not scruple to express hinlsclf deliberatcly in the 
plainest tcrnlS, \vhich are son1ctinles surprising; 
for insto:lnce, the follo\ving passage is taken frOl1l 
his account of the canlpaign of 1805 : 
"[he House of .L\ustria \\'ould finù it i111- 
possible to borro\v 100,000 francs (1:4,000). 
The very Gellcrals thenlselves have not seen a 
piece of gold for lnélny years. J3S 


3:, 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XlV., p. 203, 
Ko. 11,645, January 16,1807. 
:ili Ibid., t. ,V., p. 20, Ko. 12,285, April 4, 1807. 
:!7 Ibid., t. XV., p. 241, No. 12,600, ..\lay 18, 1807. 
:tS Ibid., t. xi., p. 35 I, Xo. 9,416, loth bulletin of the Grand 
Army, October 22, 1805. 
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This declaration, 
him from stating 
had discovered 'a 
(L 24,000).'39 
Ho\v amusing is 'this sergeant-major, conle 
from l\10sco\v, who is questioned by all the \vorld! 
There are twenty-four lines of ;1nswers made by 
this unfortunate creature, ,. of sonle intelligence," 
says the report. One sees there the Austrians 
who " have lost all their battles, and do nothing 
but cry." '40 
He uses a curious simile to expose the rapacity 
of the Russians: 
, A rich man \vho lives in a palace cannot hope 
to satisfy these savage hordes by his wealth; 
they strip him, and leave hinl lying naked by his 
gilded \vainscots. '4l 
\Vhen he wants to flatter the patriotism of his 
soldiers, or to arouse in thenl ideas of valour and 
military heroism, his proclanlations reach the 
very heights of eloquence. 
, They wished to compel me to place upon the 
head of our most cruel enemies this iron crown, 
,yon by the blood of so nlany F renchn1en,' he 
says after the battle of Austerlitz. 'On the very 


ho\vever, does not prevent 
that in one town 1\1 urat 
treasure of 200,000 Aorins 


39 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xi., p. 358, No. 9,430, 
11th bulletin of the Grand Army, October 26, 180 5. 
40 .Ibid., t. xL, p. 368, No. 9,443, October 3 J , 1805. 
41 Ibid., t. xi., p. 42 I, No. 9,582, 25th bulletin of the Grand 
Army, Noven1ber 16, 1805. 
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annlYCrsary of the corondtion of your Elnperor 
you destroyed and annihilated these rash and 
insensate proposals! You taught them that 
it is easier to brave and defy than to conqucr 


, 
us. 
His speech ends with this sublime inspiration, 
or in1itation of Shakespeare: 
'Soldiers, nlY people \vill greet you with joy, 
and it \vill be enough for you to say, "I was 
at the battle of Austerlitz," for you to receive the 
ans\ver, ".There is a bra\"e n1an !" '42 
On these occasions he often made use of his 
memory and paraphrased the text of great authors. 
In the 'Thirty-First BuHetin \ve find these \vords : 
, \\' e Inay say with truth that death itself \vas 
afraid of us, and fled before us into the ranks of 
the enemy. :\ nation may be beaten by my 
arnlY, and yet haye clainls to glory. '43 
The man whose pen \vas so plain-spoken, so 
rough in his correspondence, did not disdain, on 
the field of battle, to have recourse to the nlost 
declan1atory and stilted expressions. 
'I)rive into the \VclVeS,' he exclaimed to the 
anny that \vas setting out for the conquest of 
N aples-' drive into the \vaves, if they \vait to 
give you the chance, that is, the feeble battalions 


42 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xi., p. 444, 1\0. 9,537, 
fo the ArnlY, Austerlitz, December 3, 1805. 
4:1 ibid., t. xi., p. 459, No. 9,546, Decen1ber 3, 1805. 
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of these tyrants of the sea! Do not delay 
in inforn1ing me that the sanctity of treaties is 
avenged, and that the manes of my brave soldiers 
massacred in the ports of Sicily, on their return 
from Egypt, after having escaped an the perils 
of shipwreck, deserts and battles, are at length 
appeased. '44 
I n 1815 he thus poetically described his return 
from Elba: 
'The eagle, bearing the national colours, will 
fly from steeple to steeple till it reaches the 
towers of Notre Dame. '45 
Before closing this analysis of Napoleon's 
private feelings, we must defend him against the 
charge of not being a Frenchman, which has been 
recently formulated in these words: 
'He was clearly neither a f"renchman nor a 
man of the eighteenth century. He belonged to 
another race and to another time. At first sight 
one could distinguish in him the foreigner, the 
Italian. '46 
Is 'first sight' sufficient to justify the fOrIna- 
tion of such an opinion? To our minds the man 
who has been developed by this study, who has 


44 'Correspondence of Kapoleon 1.,' t. xi., p. 509, No. 9,625, 
IJecember 27, 180 5. 
45 Ibid., t. xxviii., p. 4, Ko. 21,682, March I, 181S. 
46 H. Taine, 'Les Origines de la France Contemporaine,' 
C Le Régime 110derne,' t. i., p. 5. 
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exposed himself to our searching glances, seems 
in every respect a nlan of the eighteenth century, 
identical \vith the men of his own time. Born in 
the lniddle class, Napoleon was middle-clclss to 
the backbone, in his habits, his qualities, his 
defects, his actions. 
Ho\v could the man be Italian \vho replenished 
the coffers of the bankrupt Directory \vith Italian 
gold; who despoiled I taly of her art treasures 
and carried them to the museums of Paris; \vho 
said: 'There are eighteen n1ilIion people in Italy, 
and I can scarcely find t\VO men' ?47 And, again: 
'They are a soft, superstitious, and co\vardly race. '48 
I low could the man be Italian \vho, in 18 14, 
still possessed I taly and her arnlY intact, and \\9ho 
yet never dreanled of taking refuge and defending 
hinlself there, \vhen by so doing he nlight ha\re 
preserved the Italian cro\vn ? 
Not a F renchnlan! the son of her \yho, in 
I ï93, saluted the fire lighted by the enemies of 
hcr country, and \vhich \vas destroying her all, 
\yith the cry uf 'Long live F'rance !,49 'rhe man 
\vho said: ,\'Thoso fights against his country is 
like a son \vho kills his nlother. ';)0 The nlan of 


-Ii Bourrienne, ' 
[émoircs,' t. i., p. 139. Count :\1e1zi and 
J)andolo. 
4S ' c d f "T I J ,... 6 11. T 
. orrespon ence 0 ..l'liapo eon ., t. 111., p. 3 9, 1"0. 2,29 2 , 
October 7, 179ï. 
49 Jung, ':\Iemoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 87. 
.0 B . , ' I ' . , . 
.J ournenne. J.\ en101res, t. IV., p. 7. 
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whom Stendhal said: 'He loved France as a 
lover his nlistress.'51 The man who wrote: 'I 
should blush to be a Frenchman, if they were as 
cowardly as the 1\1inister of the Interior says they 
are.'52 The nlan to whom 'twenty thousand 
throats called aloud in 1815, under the \valls of 
, 
the Elysée, imploring him to resist and not to 
abdicate, '53 and who preferred his own humiliation 
to civil war. Not a Frenchman! But what 
heart save that of a Frenchman could have 
breathed forth these two woròs-' Sacred ground !' 
-of the soil of France \vhen profaned by the 
tread of the invader ?54 
I s it not dishonouring the nlemory of the 
Emperor even to refute such an imputation? 
How could the hero of Imperial rule in France 
be anything but a Frenchman? No argunlents 
can break down this evidence. 
o long as one 
human being feels a thrill of chivalrous sympathy 
with glory, the greatest pride of France \vill be 
centred, will be fixed, will be exalted, in the nanle 
of NAPOLEON. 


51 'Vie de Napoléon,' pp. 5, 34. 

2 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XXVll., p. 239, 
No. 21,360, February 24, 181 4. 
53 Duke of Rovigo, '!\lémoires,' t. viii., p. 167; lung, 
, Mémoires de Lucien,' t. iii., pp. 309, 3 10. 
54 Marn10nt, , 1\fémoires,' t. vi., p. 7. 
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I. 


'Yhy Napoleon occupied the First Place-The Art of 
Governing. 


To represent Napoleon as a mere adventurer, 
\vho reached the highest position thanks to un- 
linlitecl ambition, is lTIOre a vague and unimportant 
statement than a definition. 
To in1agine that an obscure officer \vas seized 
one day \vith the complicated idea of beconling 
Inaster of his country, and that he thencefor\vard 
devoted all thoughts and calculations to this 
chinlerical object, is to attribute to such an officer 
schenles \vhich resenlble nlental alienation rather 
than a 111 bi tion. 
'fhe sinlple truth is that Napoleon occupied 
the chief place because he ""as TIlE OXL Y 
IA
 IX 
FRAXCE CAPABLE OF OCCUPYIXG IT. Of this he 
had given proof by displaying, \"hen in conlnlancl 
of the Army of I taly in I ï96, all the qualities 
necessary to the head of a GOyern111cnt. Nobody 
before him haJ sho\\ n these qualities since I;rance 
had begun to struggle out of the anarchy to \vhich 
she had been reduced by the Re\"oIution. 
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\\Tho else, indeed, could have been summoned 
to the leadership except he who, three years 
previously, had taken command of an army in 
rags, had sho\vn that he possessed, in more than 
one branch of nlilitary science, the art of restoring 
confidence to despairing men, of transforming 
destitution into prosperity, of putting a stop to 
waste, of obliging n1en to be honest; the art, in 
a word, of making out of nothing an instrument of 
glory and fortune for his country? 
To bring into play his enormous po\vers, 
Napoleon, destined by his birth to a struggling 
life, did not need the stimulant of overweening 
pride. He Inerely followed the dictates of his 
temperament-that of an industrious nlan, re- 
bellious ",'here he nlet with discouragement, but 
a slave to the scrupulous performance of duty. 
Napoleon, faithful to his habits of \vork, after his 
disgrace, \vhen so n1any \vould have given way to 
despair, traced out plans of campaign which should 
ensure success to the Generals on active service. 
His face furrowed with pren1ature wrinkles, 
his threadbare coat hanging loosely on a frame 
emaciated by privation, he \vent to the \\T ar 
Office to nlake known his plans and ideas 
gratuitously, without Inaking any claim to be 
allowed to carry them out himself. H is rela- 
tions with Pontécoulant, the n1ilitary U nder- 
Secretary, place this fact beyond dispute. 
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\Vhat motives, except those of love of his \vork 
and patriotisnl, can \ve discover to account for 
steps whose only result could have been to cover 
the Conlmander-in-Chief, Schérer, with glory? 
There is no trace here of exaggerated ambition. 
It \vas simply by his conscientious and per- 
sistent c:tpplication to \vork that Napoleon brought 
himself to the front: by his zeal and perseverance 
he forced open the doors of the \ V ar Office, and, 
once there, made himself so valuable that he \vas 
caBed for on the 13 th \T endémiairc. 
As soon as he emerged from obscurity, he was 
charged to put into practice the menlorable plans 
he had elaborated, and which Schérer had rejected 
as the lucubrations of a diseased brain. 
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II. 


I)ifficult Situations-Destitution of the Arn1Y of Italy. 


FROM: the day on which the command of an army 
was en trusted to Napoleon, the n1isfortunes of 
F ranee took a conlplete hold of his mind, to the 
exclusion of any personal thoughts. Accustomed 
to realize difficulties, he saw at a glance that his 
poor country, nearly worn out, could not continue 
to support, even with victories to aid her, armies 
, in \vhich the deficit in everything was so extrenle 
that the Generals never ceased complaining and 
demanding fresh supplies.'l 
I t was at this period that H oche was \vriting : 
, \Vithout bread, without shoes, without clothes, 
without money, surrounded by enelnies, that is 
our deplorable position. If the deputies be really 
so clever, Jet them feed the soldiers, and pay and 
clothe the officers. '2 


1 MaIlet du Pan, 'Correspondance Inédite avec la Cour de 
Vienne,' t. ii., p. 3 I. 
2 Roche, 'Lettres des 22 Vendémiaire et 23 Pluviôse, An iv.'; 
General Ambert, 'Portraits Militaires,' pp. 7 8 , 79. 
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Napoleon understood that the Inother-country 
needed children strong enough to provide for 
themselves in the first place; to furnish her with 
means of subsistence, in the second place; and, 
in the third place, to increase her glory. 
The problem was no new one to the Lieutenant 
of artillery who had been at Valence and Auxonne. 
He intended to act to\vards his country as he had 
already acted towards his own family, when they 
were reduced to misery in Corsica. He would 
require from others what he gave himself. He 
started with the conviction that every man, where- 
ever he be, covers \vith the sole of his boot a 
space of ground \vhich ought to support him, and 
he nlade the solemn resolution, not only to ask 
nothing from his unhappy country, but to help 
her in her distress. 
On taking up the command of the Anny of 
I taly, he expressed his thoughts in a letter to an 
old friend at T oulon, a moll est \\1 ar Com mis- 


. 
Sloner : 
, The Government expect great things from the 
Army of Italy; they n1ust be realized, and the 
country rescued fron1 the crisis under \vhich she 
is no\v labouring. '3 
"That NdPoleon called an arnlY \\Tas, in reality, 
nothing but an agglonlcration of ragged, hungry, 


S 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. i., p. 108; N' o. 94, 
ßlarch 27, 1796. 
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undisciplined men, of \\1Thom an eye-witness has 
left us the follo\ving description :4 

 The French army had long been exposed to 
horrible privations. They were often without 
provisions, and these soldiers, stationed at the 
sunlmit of the Alps, and spending eight nlonths of 
the year in snow, were without boots or clothing. 
One thing is certain, and that is that it would be 
difficult nowadays to form an idea of the destitu- 
tion and misery of the old Army of Italy. One 
fact \vill suffice: the rich men in the army had 
assig-nats, and assig1Zats \vere valueless in Italy.' 
A week before Bonaparte's arrival, one of the 
Generals of the Army of I taly wrote as follows to 
his father: 
'The Government, entirely taken up \vith the 
Rhine, leaves us \vithout money, and at the mercy 
of the swindlers who manage us. The only thing 
fine here is the indomitable courage of both men 
and officers, and their unalterable patience. 
France \vould be horrified did she know how 
many have died of starvation and sickness. ./\. 
poor private, dragging hiJnself along, will suddenly 
stop, sink do\vn and die. 1\1 y father, if \ve do not 
take the offensive, I foresee terrible horrors, and 
rather than assist at the burial of an army I will 
send in my papers.'5 
4 Stendhal, '.Vie de Kapoléon,' pp. 102, 127. 
[) Edmond Chevrier, 'Le Général Joubert' (fronl his un- 
published letters), Bourg. 
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In prcsence of this appalling position of affairs, 
v;e do not find 
 apoleon repudiating his responsi- 
bilities, or thro\ying thenl on to others. Here is 
his letter to the Directory, on the subject of his 
predecessor: 
'I ha\'e every possible reason to be pleased 
\\'ith the frankness and honesty of General Schérer. 
13y his loyal conduct, and his anxiety to give lne 
cyery infonnation that could be of service to nle, 
he has gained every right to nlY gratitude. 'ô 
r n addition to the existing penury, he soon 
discovered that the subsidies placed at the dis- 
posal of the COI1llnander-in-Chief for the canl- 
paign \vere illusory, 'that the bonds sent by the 
T reasllry \vere protested, that a sunl of 600,000 
Ii vres (,(,3 ï. 5 00 ) that had been announced had 
ncyer arrived.' 
Certainly, in this utter disorganization, there 
\vas enough to discourage the stoutest heart, but 
Napoleon. like a good \yorkman \vho is not afraid 
of hard \vork, finishes his report to the Directory 
with this exclanlation : 
I In spite of all \ve shall 111anage !,7 
These ,,'ords are heroic in their sitnplicity anù 
sincerity, and contain nothing that partakes of 
the nclture or lclnguage of an adventurer. J.\n 


f; 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. i., p. 109, X o. 94. 
11arch 28, 1796. 
7 .Ibid., t. i., p. 128, Nu. 126, ...\pril 8, 179 6 . 
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adventurer would plunge head first into the 
unknown, and expect everything fronl luck, 
whereas Napoleon, on the contrary, disputes 
mathematically \\
ith chance every possibility of 
the snlallest accident. 
'\\That you desire,' he wrote to the Directory, 
, is a miracle, and I cannot perfornl miracles. It 
is only by means of prudence, dexterity, and care 
that one can arrive at great ends and surmount 
obstacles; by any other means one is bound to 
fail. There is but one step bet\\Teen triunlph and 
failure. I have noticed, in the nlost inlportant 
events, that a nlere nothing may turn the scale.'s 
By multiplying his efforts, by considering no 
task unworthy of his rank or his hands, by 
exacting order in everything and every\\
here, by 
mercilessly suppressing wastefulness, by \vatching 
day and night, it \vas at this price, and this price 
only, that he could secure peace to his conscience, 
always tender and scrupulous. 


8 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. iii., p. 369, No. 2,292, 
October 7, 1797. 
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\Vant of Prestige at First-Proclan1ations-Severe ßreasures- 
Early Days in Con1n1and-Penury and \Vant of IJiscipline. 


N .\POLEON ackno\vledged the difficulties and COlTI- 
plexities of the part he had to play in \\Titing to 
the Directory : 
, You have no idea of the adn1inistrative anJ 
nlilitary state of the arnlY. \Vhen I joined it, it 
,vas hùneycon1bed \vith the spirit of mutiny- 
\vithout breaJ, \vithout discipline, \vithout order. 
Greedy contractors left us destitute of everything. 
1\1 y life here is inconceivable: I a
rive tired, have 
to sit up all night to do accounts, dnd to be every- 
\vhere to keep order.'l 
:0J or \vas that all ; \yhat Napoleon did not con- 
fess, as it \vas to his interest to conceal it, ""as 
that, far frolll possessing the confidence indis- 
pensabl<.; to a Commander-in-Chief, his authority 
\vas very l11uch disputed. Though the nalne of 
Napoleon to us symbolizes in1mensc prestige, 


1 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. 1., p. 179, No. 220, 
April 26, 1796. 
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together \vith an irresistible enthusiasI11, it was 
not so in the Army of I taly in I 796. 
'The Bonaparte,' says l\larmont,2 'who rises 
before our imaginations as powerful, glorious; and 
victorious has never comnlanded. Though his 
name may not have been unkno"'9n in the Arnlyof 
Italy, he had never been associated with the iùea 
of supreme power. Not only ",Tere his orders not 
received \vith confidence (thdt power that increases 
the nleans tenfold), but the rivalries and claÏtns of 
the other Generals, ll1uch older than himself and 
of 111uch longer service, were calculated to en- 
courage disobedience.' 
'In Italy,' says General Lasalle, 'he was 
thought little of, and had the reputation of being 
a 111athematician and a dreamer; he had neither 
prospects nor friends; he was looked upon as a 
bear because always alone and buried in thought.'3 
This, therefore, was Napoleon's position: no 
pecuniary resources, no moral authority, no army, 
but an incoherent assemblage of unprovided, un- 
disciplined nlen. \\Tith these clernents he had to 
conquer the foreigner and to help his country. 
Such an enterprise seenled beyond hunlan 
po\ver. Had he boasted that he could carry it 
through, Napoleon would only have given evi- 
dence of rashness, but before pronouncing an 


2 'l\fén10ires,' t. i., pp. IS I, 152. 
3 Roederer, '!\Iéllloires,' t. iii., p. 56!. 
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Oi)inion he had calculated hov{ 111uch advantage 
he could gain from the atolTIS that he \vas about 
to consolidate in order to convert thenl into a 
serviceable \veapun. 
llere is no impatience, no trace of that undis- 
ciplined arduur which, ho",Tever, his youth lnight 
have excused. l'he General of t\venty-seven 
yec:lrs cunsecrates his talents and his toils to the 
gradual and unattractive task of reorganization. 
H ere is the first proclanlation to his troops on 
his arrivé-tl at the Headquarters of Nice, on 
l\Iarch 27 : 
'Soldiers, you are naked and badly fed; the 
GOyernl11ent o\ves you nluch and can give you 
nothing. Your patience and courage anlid these 
trials are adnlirable, but they gain for you no 
glory, no reputéltion. I \villiead you to the nlost 
fertile plains in the \\Torld. Rich provinces, large 
to\yns \vill be in your po\ver; you \vill there 
find honour, \\-ealth, and glory. Soldiers of the 
Anny of Italy, are you failing in courage and 
constancv?'4 
; 
This proclatnation, of \vhich the old soldiers 
said, · II is fertile plains are all rubbish. Let him 
begin by giving us shoes in \vhich to get do\\-n to 
then1, 'j has been nluch discussed. 


4 'Correspondence of r\ apoleon 1.,' 1. 1., p. 117, No. 91, 
I\Iarch 27, J 796. 
:j {;énéral Thomas, , La \Tie l\lilitairc.' 
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People have tried to discover in it the begin- 
ning of a systeo1 of command which sought to 
make itself popular by means of unwholesonle 
seductions, by exciting coarse appetites. But if 
we reflect, we shan see that it was difficult for the 
leader of an army to speak other\vise. Could he 
induce starving men to follow hinl except by 
promising theln bread? Did not l\loses pronlise 
to lead his foIIo\vers into 'a land flowing with 
milk and honey' ? 
If the French anny fancied that its con1mander 
was a man inclined to tolerate disorder, it ",-as 
quickly undeceived. 
Before Napoleon had been with it two days, it 
discovered that it had to deal \vith a General who 
exacted absolutely passive obedience, and \vho 
would hesitate at nothing to obtain his ends. 
Officers and men were convinced that they \\
ere 
to be submitted to pitiless discipline after reading 
the following order: 
, The third battalion of the 20gth den1i-brigade 
has been guilty of disobedience; it has dis- 
honoured itself by its mutinous spirit, and by 
refusing to march with the divisions actively 
employed. The officers have behaved badly; 
the Commandant, Captain Duvernay, has sho"'ïl 
ill-will. You will arrest Captain Duvernay, and 
bring him before a court-martial at T oulon. You 
will bring before a court-tnartial at Nice the 
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g-renadiers \vho arc supposed to have been the 
authors of the lTIutiny. 'rhe officers and nOI1- 
cUJl1nlissioned officers \vho did not set a good 
exan1ple by starting, and \vho ren1ained silently 
in the ranks, are all guilty. I'hey are to he 
disl11issed inln1ediately, and sent h0111e. This 
letter is to be read to thé \vhole anny.'6 
Three \vecks later a fresh general order aI)- 
peared, even more categorical: 
, The Conunander-in-Chief sees with disgust the 
horrible pillage in \vhich \vickcd ll1en indulge, "Tho 
only return to their corps after the battle is over, 
having gi\ye11 the111scl\yes up to c'\:cesses dishonour- 
able to the l
"rcnch anny and nan1C. 
"[he C0111111ander-in-Chief reser\Tes to hinlself 
the right of dealing \vith superior officers, or \ \'" ar 
COlnnlissioners against \vho111 cOll1plaints are 
brought. 
, Generals of Di ,'ision are authorized to disgrace 
inlnlediately, and if necessclry to send to Fort 
Carré, at 1\ 11 ti bes, under arrest, an v officers '" ho, 
" 
by their exaIllple, have countenctnced the horrible 
pillage \vhich has recently taken place. 
'Generals of Division are authorized to shoot 
at oncc any officers or soldiers ,,-ho, by their 
example, excite others to pillage, and thcreby 


t) 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. i., p. I I I, So. 97, order 
to General ncrthier, 
Iarch 29, 1796. 
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destroy discipline, spread disorder in the arn1Y, 
and compron1Ïse its safety and its glory. 
, Every officer or non-co111nlissioned officer \vho 
does not follow his flag, or ",.ho, \\-ithout legitinlélte 
reason, is absent at the nloment of a c0111bat, shall 
be disnlissed, and his name shall be sent to his 
Ðepartnlent of 17rance, so that he nlay be disgraced 
as a co\vard in the eyes of his fello\v-
itizens. 
, Any soldier convicted of having t\\Tice nlissed 
a combat shall be degraded in presence of his 
battalion; his uniform shall be stripped off hinl, 
and he shall be sent across the Var to nlcnd the 
roads for the renlainder of the canl paign.'7 
It \vill be seen that he had to recall to a sense 
of their duties a nunlber of soldiers who had been 
spoiled by the laxity of preceding comnlanders. 
\Vhat General has addressed his troops with 
more vigour, has sho\\rn less desire for the affection 
\vhich can be purchased by \\-eak indulgence? 
\ Vho has ever, in tinle of \var, repressed evil 
passions with equal deternlination and severity? 
This resolutely announce.d severity excludes 
any idea of seeking for popularity, \vhich is l1lore 
easily obtained by servile complaisance than by 
il11placable strictness. 
The enornlOUS sunl of work done by Napoleon 
during these days \vould be incredible, had we not 


ï 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. i., p. 214, No. 175, 
April 12,1796. 
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official doculnents under our eyes. l;'or 
Iarch 
29 alone, three clays after his arrive-d, \ve find: 


Repression of the mutiny in the 209th demi-brigade. 
Fornlation of a workshop for 110 worklnen to be sent to 
Finale. 
I Jetailed subdivision of two divisions of cavalry. 
Order to General Saint - Hilaire to assure himself as to 
whether there are sufficient stables to lodge the horses. 
Sinlilar order to Gencral Sérurier tor the second division. 
Appoint111cnt of Generals 
I011ret and Barbentane to COln- 
Inands. 
Ordcr to General Despinoy, at Toulon, to join the arnlY at 
Kice with this special recommendation: 'Before starting, you 
will make quite sure that all the carriages I ordered have 
left.' 
Order to General Parra to demand the addition to the active 
list of the National Guard of 
 \ntihes. 
Order to General Herthier to discover, all10ng the officers of 
the 209th denli-brigade, those who have done weII, and to 
submit to him their names. 
..\ review, followed by the publication of an order of the 
day. 
1\ pronlotion in his personal staff. 
Order to those Gencrals who have not the nutubcr of aides- 
de-camp allowed by law to nlake up their staff to the prescribed 
numLer. 'l'his ordcr concludes thus: 
'Generals Blust understand that no private considerations 
nlust influence their choice; talent, morality, and a pure and 
enlightened patriotism, ought alone to decide thenl. Generals 
are warned that the chief of the staff has strict orders to subject 
aides-de-camp to an exanlination, and to remove those who 
show themselves unfit to second the \\ork of the Generals.' 


I f to this long and varied list be added the 
numerous verbctl orders, \\ hich could not be 
preserved, \ye shall have SOBle idea of the 
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enormous amount of ,york that Napoleon imposed 
upon himself. 
Every day, too, in addition to the military 
cares, properly so called, there is roonl to be 
found for various little details: 
'Order to distribute fresh Bleat every other 
day, taking care that battalions that have received 
salt nleat to-day shall have fresh to nl0rrO\V, and 
that those who helve had fresh nleat to-day shall 
receive salt to-nlorrow. 
'Order to restore to the 111ilitary coffers sums 
improperly taken fronl theln by the \Var Conl111is- 
sioners, so that it nlay be used for the good of the 
service, and in procuring for the soldiers ,vhat is 
due to them.' 
'vVe have the follo\ving orders to a vVar Conl- 
mIssioner: 
'Go to Varaggio and contract for forage to the 
amount of 30,000 francs (1,. 1,200), on condition 
that the forage is delivered at Loano, Finale, and 
Oneille, before the 25th of this month. I will 
meet at Albenga the engagements you make. I 
will send 5,000 pairs of shoes from here to-JTIorro\v ; 
12,000 vvill shortly leave l\larseilles. You will 
hand on the enclosed letter, wherein Callot orders 
his house to send 10,000 pctirs of shoes and 800 
quintals of hay. Hasten the departure of the 
shoes you have bought.'S 
8 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. J.,p. 119, No. 112, 
April I, 1796. 
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Orders to the Generals 'to accelerate by every 
Inedl1S in their po\ver the \vork relative to the 
ne\v scheI11e of reorganization. Generals and 
Adjutant-Generals are not to lose an instant in 
providing- the troops with everything that nlay be 
necessary to theI11. The C0111nlander-in-Chief is 
informeJ that the employés in the forage depart- 
111ent venture to alter the rations arbitrarily, under 
the pretext of scarcity in the stores. They are 
expressly forbidden to deliver any rations belo\v 
the proportion fixed, \vithout a \vritten order frolTI 
the \ \T élr Conl111issioner.'!J 
Letter to citizen Lanlbert, Conlnlissary-in-Chief: 

 I for\vard to you. citizen Commissioner.' \vrites 
N" apoleon, 10 'a con1plaint upon the ,veight of the 
rations, and on the short nleasure that is in use 
in the forage departInent. I t is proved that the 
anny is robbed. l'he Commander-in-Chief orders 
you to dra\v up a return of the \\Teight of the 
trusses of straw thctt remain, and that have been 
handed over to the charge of the sentinel. Yau 
\vill keep citizen l\Iichel under arrest until you can 
disco\"er \\i ho made up the trusses. and \vho used 
the short ITIeasure. IIave the goodness to let lne 
kno\v to-morrow nlorning- that tny orders ha\
e 
been executed.' 


9 'Correspondence of N ap01eon 1.,' t. i., p. 12 I, K o. I 15, 
.\pril 3, 179 6 . 
10 Ibid., t. i., p. 127, No. 125, .\pril 7, 1796. 
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, Send to Carcare, without delay, all the bread 
that has been made, and hasten the 111aking of the 
rest. Nothing can excuse the smallest delay. 
The General-in-Chief desires n1e to repeat to you 
that the success of our arnlies depends upon their 
nourishment, and that he will hold you responsible 
if either bread or brandy fails. I n the nanle of 
our country I desire you to hasten by every 
Ineans both the baking and the despatching of the 
bread. '11 
That Napoleon sa\v to everything, and went 
e\yerywhere, is proved by this letter to Carnot : 
'I have not an engineer officer capable of 
reconnoitring Ceva, and I must go thither lnyself, 
although my presence is lTIuch needed on lilY 
right, where, perhaps within dn hour, I nlay be 
fighting \vith Beaulieu. \\T ould you belieye that 
I have not here one engineer officer from 
l\Iézières, not one who has ever been through 
a siege, or been employed in a fortified place? 
The engineers and the artillery are given up to 
the \vorst kind of favouritism ; the good of the 
service is never consuìted, but only the conveni- 
ence of inùividuals. 'l2 
On the same day, in another letter, insinuating 
that had it not been for these defects his victory 


11 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. i., p. 139, No. 14 0 , 
April 16, 1796. 
12 Ibid., t. i., p. 156, No. 175, April 13, 1796. 
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at :\Iontenottc \\"ould have been n10re complete, 
he returns to the subject in these \vords : . 
, You cannot ilnagine my despair, I might 
alInost say nlY fury, at not hdving a single 
engineer officer upon whose quickness I can rely, 
and at finding ll1yself in a plain \vithout light 
artilìery. '13 
1\11 the foregoing orders ha \"e been selected 
frotn 123 different letters and orders, \vritten by 

 apoleon during the first t\venty-four days of his 
cOffilnand. 
111 that short space of tinle, after remaining 
statiol1c:try at Nice for a \veek, the IIeaJquarters 
had been changed t\velve tÍn1es, six successful 
skinnishes had taken place, and three pitched 
battles had been gained! 
Nothing could prove 1110re clear} y than these 
quotations the .difficulties that :K apoleon had to 
contend \,"ith, nothing could tnore c0111pletely 
exculpate hinl from the charge of being ett1 
adventurer, levelled against hiln by his enenlies. 


l
 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t i., p. 158, 
o. Ij6, 
A pril I G, (796. 
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IV. 


State of France- '''hy Napoleon went to Egypt-His Return 
-Popular Enthusiasm-Unaninlous Prayers of the Nation 
-Directors who direct nothing. 


I T cannot be denied that no mere adventurer, 
eager for military glory, could have perforlned 
such prodigies. A disciplinarian was needed, in- 
capable of regarding the rank he had acquired as 
a step nearer indolence and repose, or of consider- 
ing his position of authority as a sort of pedestal 
from which he could never stoop, \vithout loss of 
dignity, to occupy himself with details. A resolute 
man was wanted, with plenty of comnlon-sense, 
who understood that nlental conflicts in this world 
generally lead to physical ones, and that, although 
a flash of genius nlay point out to a General the 
attack \yhich nlust insure his enenlY's defeat, if 
his soldiers want, not weapons or cartridges, but 
even shoe-strings, they nlay lose their boots, 
stand still, and bring the most scientific strategical 
movenlent to nothing. 
This perception of the decisive influence of 
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details, apparently trifling but in reality all-im- 
portant, on the greatest events, spurred Napoleon 
to his incessant activity, and made hinl in six 
nlonths a con1111ander thenceforward universally 
respected, \vho raised his arnlY out of its misery, 
marched fr0111 triulnph to triun1ph, and was enabled 
also considerably to replenish the empty Treasury 
of France. 
A nlonth had scarcely elapsed since his accept- 
ance of the conlnland, V.l hen, on .April 26, he wrote 
to the Directory: 
'This beautiful country offers us considerable 
resources; the province of l\Iondovi alone \vill 
gi\ge us 1,000,000 francs (.[40,000) in taxes.'! 
A.nd on 1\Iay 9, to the l\Iinister for \\' ar, he 
sa y s : 
'The l1lore t11en you send tne, the more easily 
I shall be able to feed thenl. '2 
A \veek later, on l\Iay 18, he places at the dis- 
puscll of the Directory' 2,000,000 francs (.[80,000) 
in je\\:elIery and bullion, besides t,venty-four 
pictures, l11asterpieces of the I talian school.'3 
On June 1 he sends to Paris 2,000,000 francs 
in gold, \vith authority to drcl\V bills of exchange 
on hinl to the an10unt of \ 4,000,000 or 5,000,000. '4 


1 'Correspondence of :Kapoleon 1.,' t. i., p. 186, No. 233, 
April 26, 1796. 
:! Ibid., t. i., p. 251,1\0.366, 1\Iay 9, [79 6 . 
3 Ibid., t. i., p. 292, Xos. 444 and 445, )Iilan, 
1ay 18, li96. 
4 Ibid., t. i., p. 346, No. 539, June I, 1796. 
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On June 8 he sends 1,000,000 francs C-C 40,000) 
to his brothers-in-arnls on the Rhine, and 111 
announcing it to the l\Iinister of Finance says: 
, You have at this nlonlent about 10,000,000 
francs (1:400,000) upon which you 11lay depend; 
in a short tinle you shall have as nluch nlore. '5 
Finally, in the opinion of l\IaIlet du Pan, who 
at the opening of the campaign nicknall1ed 
Napoleon 'a whippersnapper with unbrushed 
hair, a mannikin of five feet three,' 'the \veal th 
taken from I taly during the one year 1796 did 
not amount to less than 400,000,000 francs 
(,-C I 6,000,000).'6 
Another enenlY, Sir \\T alter Scott, says: 
, It n1ust be here stated that Napoleon reserved 
for hilTIself no appreciable portion of the booty, 
although frequently in need of it.'7 
Other Generals before Napoleon had gained 
victories-men like Pichegru, Jourdan, 1\10reau, 
Souhanl, Brune, Kellermann, Chanlpionnet and 
l\Iasséna, had rendered thenlselves illustrious on 
nlan y a field of battle; but none had revealed that 
pO\\Ter of organization of which the France of 
I ï99 stood in need as Inuch as the Army of Italy 


5 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. i., p. 379, No. 591, 
June 8, 179 6 . 
(j 1Iallet du Pan, , Correspondance lnédite avec la Cour de 
'Tienne,' t. iii., pp. 14 I, 223. 
7 Scott, , Life of N apoJeon Bonaparte,' vol. i\. 
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of I 796. F or the one as for the other, the first 
point \vas tu Jive, \vithout thinking of conquering. 
Of this \ve nlay be certain if ".C \vill but read 
the description of .France \vritten by a con- 
teInporary : 
'l\lerit pcrsecuted every\\ here, honest men 
driven fronl public offices, brigands collected 
frolTI all parts in their infernal Cdverns, scounòrels 
in po\ver, apologists of the ]"error in the tribune; 
spoliation established unùer the nan1e of forced 
loans; assassination prepared, \vith thousands of 
victin1s under the nall1e of hostages; the signal 
for murder, pillage and fire ahvays lurking under 
a prochul1ation stating that the country is in 
danger; in the clubs, and in the Corþs Légl
çlatif, 
the sanle yells, the san1e execrations as in 1793 ; 
the sanle executioners, the saIne victinls, no 
liberty, no property, no security for citizens, no 
finances, no credit for the State; Europe let loose 
against us aln10st through its length and breadth; 
our annies routed, I taly lost, f""rench territory 
ahnost invaded.'s 
'[his description is con1plcted by these lines of 
another author, \vho says: 
'Since the failure of the public debt, of \\ hich 
three - quarters \vere paid in bonds \vhich lost 
ninety-seven per cent. imlnecliately, circulation has 
bepn stopped, public stucks are no longer quoted, 
8 Journal de Paris, J 9 Brurnaire, year ix. 
YOLo II. 56 
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industry is dead, capital has disappeared, exchange 
is falling every day, agriculture, crushed in its 
turn, is beginning to groan as \vell as trade. The 
Governnlent has consunled, during this year that 
is closing, 1,200,000,000 francs in hard cash 
(L 4 8 ,000,000), has suspended half its public 
payments to shareholders, bondholders, and public 
officials; after despoiling the hospitals, it leaves 
the sick in horrible nlisery, and does not even 
provide for the wants of the prisoners.'9 
After considering this picture, the strength and 
the power of hope in the man who, three years 
previously, had struggled with an analogous posi- 
tion, and had reduced chaos to order, will be 
real iz ed. 
And it will be equalIy clear why the nlan \vas 
renlembered who had perfornlcd the miracle of 
breathing life into the Arn1Y of Italy, \vhen he had 
to rescue France fronl ruin, and \vhy nlillions of 
voices sent up a desperate appeal \vhen Napoleon 
WdS in Egypt, far from alI political c0111binations 
and intrigues. 
\\Thy did he go to Egypt? l\1 any unfavourable 
conjectures have been formed upon this subject. 
Some have said that when he returned to Paris 
he already aspired to supreme honours, but per- 
ceived that he had not as yet sufficient popularity, 


fl l\lallet du Pan, 'Correspondance Inédite,' etc., t. II., 
p. 373. 
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and consequently fornled the plan of starting for 
Eg-ypt. 10 
'rhat is not the Ccl
e. During his most glorious 
successes in I taly in I 797 (successes of \vhich he 
could not foresee the consequences upon his o\vn 
future), he \vas already discussing at Passeriano, 
\vith l\Ionge, the best l11eans of obtdining posses- 
sion of Egypt, according to plans already spoken 
of during the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis X\TI. 
..
 t the same period he sent for Poussielgue, and 
desired hin1 to \york out the combinations \vhich 
secured l\Ialta fur I
rance by n1eans of a sur- 
prise. ] 1 
As to the idea of exercising a dictatorship in 
F rance, supposing that he had entertained it 
previously to this tinle, his departure for the East, 
it must be aIIo\ved, completely put an end to it, 
for the an1bitious man \vould be very sinlple \vho 
\\"ould go all that distance in search of chinlerical 
Sllccess \\"hen he \vas acclain1ed by the cro\vd and 
had it offered to him daily in Paris. 
Bonaparte n1ust have seen clearly that during 
his clbsence there ',,"ould be an opening for every 
conspiracy, and that he risked finding on his 
return any other forn1 of governll1ent, even 


10 I L Taine, 'Origines de la France Contemporaine,' , I e 
Régime \Iodcrne,' t. i., p. 7 I. 
11 Lavalette, ' 
r en10ircs,' t. i., p. 247; l\Iarshal )Ianl1ont, 
, 
Iemoires,' t. i., p. 357. 
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royalty, established, vlhich would leave no chance 
for any competitor \vhatsoever. 
No great \visdom is required to observe that 
the absent are always wrong, and that in revolu- 
tionary times a man in the heart of Egypt is less 
able to seize favourable openings than when living 
in the Rue Chantereine, become the !{ue de la 
Victoire in honour of Napoleon. 
I t would be nearer the truth, we think, to say 
thãt when Bonaparte came back from Italy, 
decorated with the double distinction of glory and 
peace, very superior in every respect to those 
who then governed, removed by his age fronl the 
position of Director (forty years of age \vas then 
the limit), he found himself obliged to act as a 
sort of bodyguard to the powers that \vere, worthy 
successors of i\ubry and Letourneur, being quite 
as incapable, and even more corrupt. 
Then, like any young General in his place, 
anxious for military exploits, his one wish \vas to 
obtain a ne\v comnland which should be in con- 
formity with his tastes, and \vould remove him 
fronl the political turpitude that surrounded him 
in Paris. 
Consequently, when he decided to return from 
Egypt, yielding to the entreaties addressed to 
him from Paris, he was not received in France as 
an untrust",.orthy and dangerous adventurer, but 
as a real saviour. 
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Every contemporclry attests the popular delight 
by \'-' hich his return \vas saluted: 
, I lad he falJen fronl hedven,' says the Duke of 
Rovigo, 'his appearance could not have created 
more surprise and enthusiasm. 'l2 
, I n the road,' says l\lonsieur de I3arante, 'I 
111et, just outside Brieuc, the cdrriage of General 
Bonaparte on his \vay back fronl Egypt. I t is 
difficult to picture to one's self the enthusiastn 
produced by his return. I I e said himself that the 
acclalnations \vi th \v hich he \vas received first 
suggested to hin1 the n1ission of saving France, 
and it \vas the truth. \\Tithout kno\vil1g \vhat he 
intended to do. \vithout foreseeing \vhat he \vas 
going to becolne, everyone in every class realized 
that he \vould not delay in putting an end to the 
111iseries under ,,"hich France suffered. People 
embraced each other in the streets, they threw 
thénlsel ves in front of his carriage in their endea- 
\?ours to catch a glin1pse of hinl. '13 
1\lonsieur de Ségur relates the san1e story of 
cnthusiasrn :14 
, 1\ t the great nè\VS of his return, spread by the 
telegraph, all the bells had been rung and bonfires 
lighted. \ \Then it \vas dnnol1l1ced in the theatres, 
the perfonnances \vere interrupted by cries, trans- 
ports of delight, and patriotic songs. I n other 


},) " 1 . , . 13 ' s .,. 
- ...\ emOlres, t. 1., p. 232. OUVCI1lrS, t. 1., p. 44. 
H '
lcn10ires,' t. i., p. -183. 
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places crowds quickly collected, men shook each 
other's hands, and fell into each other's arnlS 
weeping with joy and enthusiasnl. Even in the 
Council of the Five Hundred his brother Lucien 
\vas unanimously elected President. In short, a 
great nation had suddenly passed from melan- 
choly and despair to proud and triun1phant intoxi- 
cation. ' 
There is no doubt that \\Then he quitted Egypt 
Napoleon told himself that he had an inlportant 
part to play in the affairs of his country. After 
the splendid services he had rendered, were not 
his claims equal to those of Gohier the lawyer, or 
Generall\Ioulin? But that he had long nourished 
a secret plan of any 111achination is not true, and 
is denied by the nlan who was most likely to 
know, being his friend and private secretary. 
, I t would be a great lnistake,' says Bourrienne,15 
, to fancy that at the time of his return Bonaparte 
had any fixed plan or design. I t may be said 
that every body in France did his best to shorten 
for Bonaparte the road to power.' 
, No sooner had he set foot on the soil of 
France,' says General 1\1 athieu Dumas, l6 'than 
he was regarded as its liberator. H is very 
presence was sufficient to strike fear into the 
hearts of the terrorists. He found every party 
ready to offer him dictatorial power.' 


15 '
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 32. JIj' Souvenirs,' t. iii., p. 167. 
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An10ng the soldiers \vho supported Napoleon 
on the 18th Brllmaire, \ve. nlay mention l\loreau, 
1\1 acclonalcl, Lefebvre, Berthier, Lannes, l\lar- 
nlont, 
I urat, Sérl1rier, 
Ioncey, Bel1rnonviIIe, 
.L\dnlirals Bruix, GanteaU111e, and others. 
l
ernadotte \vas conspicuous by his absence, 
and he \vas the 111éUl for \VhOnl the Elnperor 
thought he had never done enough, and \\-ho bore 
arn1S against France in IgI4. 
The names of the civilians who encouraged 
Napoleon are no less inlportant: Talleyrand, 
r'ouché, De la :\Ieurthe, Chénier, Sieyès, I{uederer, 
Daunou, 
Ionge, C
llnbacérès, etc. 
Ought he to ha\Te refused the llnanin10us h0111dge 
of the nation, disappointed its hopes, resisted the 
entreaties of its 1110st int1uentiaI 111enlbers, both 
civil and lnilitary? Ought he to have hesitated 
to trouble the s\\?eet serenity of the l)irectory, 
\vhich directed nothing, unless it \vere the bank- 
ruptcy of I
 rance--that fatal and unnlistakable 
SYll1pt0111 of the alnlost exhausted condition of the 
coun try? 
There \vas, it 111ust be relnenlbered, no Govern- 
nlent. 
:\ Governnlent only exists so long as it 
guarantees the safety and property of the nation, 
and provides for the necessary service of the 
State. 
.. \s to the public Treasury, it ""as nlore than 
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empty. I nstead of distributing anything, it had 
to v;ait until the Generals could procure by their 
conquests the resources indispensable to public 
life. Not only did the army receive nothing, but 
it had to provide for the needs of the State. 
There was nothing in the functions of the five 
Directorial chatterboxes that in the smallest degree 
resenlbled a Government, and so well aware of 
this fact were they themselves that three of thenl 
had given up the pretence before the 18th Bru- 
lnaire; of these, t",?o-Sieyès and Roger Ducos- 
had openly gone over to Bonaparte, while the 
third, Barras, hung back in the hope of making 
better terms. 
So that the Directory itself was utterly in- 
capable of taking any measures to prevent the 
couþ d'état which was preparing to the kno\\rledge 
of everybody. The President of this fanlous 
Government, Gohier, thus describes the position 
in his memoirs :17 
, No decision could be arri ved at by the 
Directory unless at least three Inen1bers were 
present. The surrender of t\VO of our nunlber and 
the absence of Barras paralyzed the Directorial 
power in our hands, and it was the constitution 
itself that nlade it inlpossible for us to defend it.' 
There remains the constitution, relative to 
which Gohier has said: 'A man suffering froin 
Ii T. i., p. 243. 
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hydrophubia, \vhen offered a glass of \vater, does 
not show greater horror than did Bonapdrte c1t 
the mention of the constitution.'l8 \Vant of 
respect for the funJalnental la\vs of a country is 
no doubt a crinle. Nevertheless, if the constitu- 
tion of France was really nothing nlore than the 
engine of her destruction, \vas it not necessary to 
abolish it and evict its supporters at any cost? 
\\Then the public safety is threatened, pronlpt 
decisions are assuredly demanded. \Vhatever 
consiJeration the opinions of philosophers 111ay 
merit in the sphere of abstract principles and pure 
theory, it is easy to understand that in a practical 
state of things, under the inlpatient pressure of 
political and military authorities, Napoleon did 
not scruple to justify the hopes \vhich the great 
majority of his countryn1en had placed in hin1. 
, Napoleon,' says a contemporary who \\Tas not 
biased in his favour, 'did not injure liberty, as 
it did not exist; he strangled the nlonster of 
anarchy, and saved 17rance, and that \vas his 
greatest triull1ph. '
9 


18 G h . , 1\ 1 ' . , . 
o ler, .n em01fCS, t. 1., p. 243. 
1 ÇI 1\1 1 . D ' S .,. . . 6 8 
. .r at 11eu umas, ouvenlrs, 1. 111., p. I . 
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Hard \V ork- The Best Soldier in the Army-The Emperor 
at 'York with his Clerks-Examination of Every Question 
-Le Fils de la Poule Blanche-Results. 


Tl [E nlan who had inspired this blind faith, be 
it said to the honour and for the instruction 
of humanity, did not o\ve his success to any 
nlonstrous vices; on the contrary, he owed it 
to the uprightness and simplicity of his nlanners, 
which contrasted so strongly with the villainies 
and the deceits of his time. He owed it, above 
all, to the spirit of professional duty ".ith \vhich 
he had been inoculated, so to speak, in his child- 
hood, together with the \vish to rise. 
That master passion, inherent in his character, 
strongl y and uniformly coloured all his actions, 
from Brienne to St. Helena. Restless by nature, 
like all who have experienced privation, Napoleon, 
in spi te of the greclt results already attained, 
believed that e\Terything would be lost if for one 
moment he relaxed his rule of hard work and 
incessant watchfulness. 
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Far fron1 believing himself a heaven - born 
genius, Napoleon sought to rise to the height 
of the duties constantly put before him by re- 
doubling his activity, his studies clnd his efforts. 
General, COll1n1ander - in - Chief, Head of the 
State, the tclsk he set hinlself becalne heavier as 
his rank became higher. To kno\v his \vork and 
to do his \\pork \vere, in his eyes, the t\\PO objects 
on \vhich al1 his nloral and physical po\vers must 
be concen trated. 
Dogged deternlination had put hiol in posses- 
sion of the \vhole art of \var. I f he distinguished 
hilllself by his profound kno\vledge of tactics and 
strategy, he \vas no less reolarkable for the ease 
",
ith \vhich he passed from rhe 1110St abstruse 
scientific theories to the hun1blest of those practical 
details on which the 
ecurity of clnnies redlly 
rests. 
It nlay be said that the best nlilitary It-
clder of 
modern times \\'as, to speak plainly, only the best 
soldier in his arnly-that is to say, the best in- 
structed in his business. '[he Enlperor \vas right 


. . 
In saYIng: 
"fhere is nothing in \var that I cannot do for 
mysel( I f I have no one to lnake gunpo\,.ùer, 
I can do it; gun -carriages, I can build thenl: 
cannon, I can ca.st theln; if SOlneone is \vanted to 
giye instruction in detclils of drill, I can giye it. '1 
I Roederer, ' :\1 émoircs,' t. iii., p. 5-t-t. 
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, He kne\v,' says Fleury de Chaboulon, 2 'how 
long a tailor required to make a suit of clothes, a 
,",Theel wright to make a gun-carriage, a gun-maker. 
to nlake a musket.' 
, Napoleon,' \vrites Sir Neil Campbell in his 
journal, 3 'is intimate with every detail of the 
navy, such as the cost and daily expense of a 
nlan-of-war, the various watches on board, the 
difference between an English and a French vessel, 
the ropes, rigging, etc.' 
I n fact, on every page of his correspondence, 
we find him discussing the value of military 
supplies. One day we find: 'The bread is bad, 
and for the meat we pay ten sous to the con- 
tractor, \vhereas the butcher only charges eight 
sous. Another day: 'The shoes are not worth 
thirty sous;' 'the Inilitary cloaks are absurdly 
short; some of them do not reach to the knees;' 
'the horses have cost twenty francs more than 
they ought to have cost;' 'the flax is excellent 
when it comes to paying for it, and \vorthless 
when it comes to using it.' 
Another passage runs: 'I see in Paris the 4th 
Light Infantry nunlbers 1,608 effectives and 
254 in hospital; the /Jataillon d'élite is shown as 
absent, \vhich \vould make a difference of 2,400 
n1en. This is clearly an error. '4 To another 
2 ' M ' . ,. 6 ;j P 
emOlres, t. I., p. 2 o. . 55. 
4 ' c d fN 1 I ,. . .. 
orrespon ence 0 apo eon .J t. IX., X., XIV., XXll., XXV., 
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1\1 inister he himself points out the right \vay of 
dra\ving up an official list. 'I have already told 
you,' he says, 'that the n1anner in v;hich you 
make out your lists does not suit me. . .. It 
would be better that vessels of all kinds should be 
repeated as l11any times as there are districts. 
Fur instance, the first district should be divided 
into seven sheets, one of \vhich \vill sho\v the 
sea-going vessels, the second the snlaller sailing 
vessels, etc., etc. The second district should be 
diyided in the sanle \Vcly, the third in the sanle, 
and so on.'5 
The chronolot,'Y of these extracts sho\,'s cledrly 
that the General and the Emperor pdid equally 
nlinute clttention to the smallest adrninistrative 
details. 
He is never weary of pointing out errors in the 
1ists of the strength of different regiments. For 
instance, \vhen he \vas asked for 1,500 pairs of 
boots for a regiment, he rep1ied: 'This is absurd; 
the reginlent has only 1,200 men under anns.'6 
IT rged by the desire to understand thoroughly 
all the various nlatters that the J f ead of the 


pp. 12 7, 349, 28 3, 374, 4 6 3, 277, 493, 12 9,34 1 , 455. 43 I , 
Nos. [27,7,727,8,520,8,684, 7,9r9, 11,7 6 7, 12, 10 9, 17,675, 
17,941, 18,102, 20,183, years 1796, 1804,1805,1807,1811, 
181 3. 
5 'Correspondence of 
apoleon I.,' t. xxvii., p. 109, 
No. 13,873, 1808. 
\3 Ibid., years 179 6 - 181 3. 
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Executive ought to know, Napoleon took pains 
also to study every branch of the civil adnlinistra- 
tion. Unlike nlost of his contenlporaries, he did 
not belieye that nothing was easier than to govern 
a nation, nor did he trust the efficacy of know- 
ledge obtained fronl books. 
Such was the exactness of his nature, developed 
by his military education, that he would have 
thought it unworthy of him to order anything that 
he could not do hinlself. An instance of this is 
given in the following letter, addressed by the 
Emperor, in the ninth year of his reign, to the 

linister of Finance: 
'As soon as I reached 1\1 ayence, I ordered 
Count Daru to give nle an account of the money 
in the 'rreasury. "j'he most complete anarchy 
appears to reign there. I am not surprised that 
the service suffers, although there is plenty of 
money, for there is no organization. Everything 
is in the utmost disorder. I was obliged to 
spend several hours working with the snlallest 
clerks.'7 
Vlith the latter Napoleon did not clothe hinl- 
self in Ilnperial dignity. To the unsatisfactory 
answers he sonletinles received, he would answer: 
'Are you laughing at me? Do you ilnagine 
that a man who \vas not born on the steps of a 


ì 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XXV., p. 199, 
No. 19,865, April 17, 181 3. 
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throne, dnd \vho has \valked the strcets on foot, 
is to be put off \vith such reasons as that ?'8 
N or did he interfere as one kno\ving nothing. 
He knc\v all, having taken the trouble to learn 
all. On reaching Paris on the 19th 13run1aire, 
the day after his accession to po\ver, he said: 
, Now \ve must rebuild, and rebuild solidly, 
Inoreover. '9 
, I Ie examined,' says Roederer,lo 'each question 
by itself, inquiring into all the authorities, times, 
experiences, demanding to kno\v ho\v it had been 
under ancient jurisprudence, under Louis X I \T. 
or Frederick the Great. \\Then a Bill \\Tas pre- 
sented to the First Consul, he rarely failed to ask 
these questions: 
, Is this Bill complete? Does it cover every 
case? \\Thy have you not thought of this? Is 
that necessary? Is it right or useful? Ho\y 
\vas it fornlerly in I
onle or in France? \ \'hat 
is done no\vadays or else\vhere? Napoleon neyer 
failed to calculate for hinlself even the snlallest 
expense proposed to hiITI; everything \vas \vorked 
out to the fraction of a centilne.' 
'I élln not étfraid,' said the First Consul at his 
first intervic\\T \\rith J\Iollien, · to seek for exanlples 
and rules in past tilnes. I f I preserye all that 


8 Gaudin, ])uke of Gaëta, , l\[émoires,' Appendix, p. 73. 
fI J ung, ' :\lemoires de Lucien Bonaparte,' t. i., p. 359. 
10 " 1 ' . , ... 8 8 
..' en101res, t. 111., pp. 3 2, 3 3, 393, 4 00 . 
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the Revolution has produced in the \vay of useful 
novelties, I do not renounce all the good that it 
destroyed. '1l 
'I was,' says l\lathieu Dumas,12 'frequently 
sumnloned by the First Consul, \vho never failed 
to discuss personally \vith the Councillors of State 
to \vhom he had confided the examination of an 
administrative question, and ",-ho went into the 
smallest details \vith admirable precision, \vithout 
ever losing sight of the principal object, or of the 
best means of carrying it out.' 
The questions put by nim in one letter to the 
\\' ar lVlinister show ho\v nlany preoccupations 
were \vorking in his mind at the beginning of his 
reIgn : 
, I wish to kno\v, inlmediately, citizen l\linister: 
'1. \Vhat means you have adopted to remount 
the cavalry. 
'2. vVhether General Gardanne and the other 
officers employed \vith the l\rmy of England 
have received orders to be at their posts by the 
24th instant. 
'3. \\Then I shall receive a report upon our 
present legislation respecting the best means of 
providing for different ranks in different corps. 
'4. \;Vhen I shall receive a report upon the 


11 :rvloIlien, ' 
Iémoires,' t. i., p. 261. 
12 'Souvenirs,' t. iii., p. 223. 
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present condition of the school of artillery dncl 


. . 
engineenng. 
'5. \\Then I shall recei\,c a report upon the 
existing state of military jurisprudence. 

 6. 1"he report upon the present organization 
of our arti]]ery transpurt. \ \'" ould it be possible 
and a(l\risable to buy horses on account for the 
}{cpublic? 
, 7. 'fhe report upon the laws, rules and 
cust0111S established In different portions of the 
public service. 
'8. The report upon the ll1anner in \vhich the 
troops are p
lid; upon \vhat \vas custolnary 
pre\Tious to, and at different periods of, the 
J{evolutiúl1. \ \That had better be done \\lith re- 
gard to this? 
'9. '[he report upon Conscriptiun. 
, ro. The report upon the Inilitary re\varùs of 
the 26th N ivôse. '13 
A fe\\" days later he \vrote to the ?\I inister of the 
Interior: 
'I desire you, citizen 1\1 inister, to send lne 
e\ er) evening, at tcn o'clock, a bulletin containing 
an analysis of your correspondence \\lith the 
central officers. COl1unissioners and other agent
 
of the Govenllnent. You \\,ill cause fonns for 
this, purpose to be printed in three coluillns. In 


13 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.: t. vi., p. 7 2, 
o. 4,505, 
to General Berthicr, J ant1ary 10, 1800. 
YOT. IT. 57 
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the first column shall be the names of all the 
departments and those of the central Com- 
missioners; in the second, all the remarks result- 
ing from the correspondence relative to provisions. 
and to the paynlent of taxes; in the third, remarks 
relating to the police, and to any discussions that 
may have been provoked ,vith the authorities. '14 
At ten o'clock at night, too, he will have 
from the l\Iinister for \Var 'a bulletin concerning 
all the nlilitary divisions and the armies, sinlilar 
to that furnished to n1e by the l\Iinister of 
Police. '15 
This, of course, "'
as independent of the current 
duties of the Head of a Government, such as 
reviews, diplonlatic receptions, private and public 
audiences, daily letters, and the examination and 
signing of official documents. Consequently the 
l\linisterial Councils had to be held at night, and 
when everyone was falling asleep around him 
Napoleon \vould cry : 
, Come, come, citizen l\1inisters, it is only two 
o'clock; \ve nlust earn the money the I:;rench 
nation gives us. 'l6 
This constant over\vork naturally caused grave 
uneasiness to the Fïrst Consul's surroundings. 


14 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. vi., p. 95, No. 4,533, 
to citizen Lucien Bonaparte, January 18, 1800. 
15 Ibid., t. V., p. 96, No. 4.534, January 18, 1800. 
IG Roederer, , 1Ién10ires,' t. iii., p. 382. 
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They tried, but in vain, to n10derate it. A slave 
to duty, he refused to consider his strength. 
\\Then his mother told him he was working too 
hard, he answered with a laugh: 
, Do you think I anl such a poor creature as 
all that?' Est-ce que Jt; suis Ie fils de la poule 
blanche ?l7 
\\?hen his nlother, finding that she had no 
influence over her son, Legged Dr. Corvisdrt 
to forbid Napoleon to \vork so late at night, the 
latter said tù his brother Lucien: 
'Poor Coryisart! I I e is ah\Tays telling n1e 
that! But I have proved to him, as clearly as 
that t\VO and t\VO nlake four, that I nlust use 
the night to keep nlY shop going, as the day is 
insufficient. I should certainly like nlore rest, 
but the ox is harnessed and he nlust plough. 'l
 
And so he \vorked and laboured day and night, 
in the vast field that he had to render fertile, 
aftf'r clearing a\\"ay the thick layer of ruins \vith 
\vhich it \\ras covered. 
"[hanks to the ilnpulse given by one lnan. \\That 
a gigantic \york \vas acconlplished in less than a 
year! keligion \vas re-established, the Ia \\'S of 
proscription \vere abrogated. antI, by a 
troke 
of the pen, a hundrcd thousand citizens \\"ere 
restored to their country; liberty of \york \vas 


17 R d ' ' 1 ' . , ... 
,-oe erer, ...\ en101res, t. 111., p. 377. 
IS J ' ' [ . d I . ,.. 8 
' ung, 4\ en10lres e ..UClcn, t. 11., pp. 2 I , 2 19. 
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assured, a ne\v Constitution, guarantee of order, 
v;as pronlulgated; the Council of State \vas 
instituted, the adnlinistrative division of France 
was created, which continues to our own day: a 
hundred prefects and four hundred sub-prefects 
\vere appointed; the Bank of France and the sink- 
ing-fund were established, the Public Treasury 
was refilled, dividends and pensions \vere paid in 
specie, and credit restored; industry and conl- 
111erce rendered flourishing; equitable and 
respected Tribunals administered justice, Courts 
of Appeal were founded; formidablf
 and disci- 
plined arnlies were organized, Italy conquered. 
Austria reduced to impotence, the terrified forces 
of the European coalition dispersed! 
I t was, in truth, the complete resurrection of 
do",Tn-trodden France, towards which were ad- 
vancing from all sides foreign armies, dra\vn 
thither by the rash hope of obtaining prompt and 
easy booty. 
\V ould anyone attempt to lessen the value of 
these enorn10US and praise\vorthy exertions by 
treating them only as the outconle of the am- 
bition of a young nlan eager to surround hinl- 
self with the pleasures of suprenle power under 
every form-or the calculated benefits, selfish in 
their origin, however ultimately useful to the com- 
munity, of a man anxious to preserve his leader- 
ship and willing to 1l1ake any effort to secure re- 
election in future years ? 
" 
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I f these insinuations hc:Hl been well founded, 
this prodigious energy, this unceasing actiyity, 
should have disappeclrecl when Napoleon had 
touched the extreme limits of hun1an ambition. 
But the Consul for life, the Elnperor secure of 
glory and po\ver, spared himself as little as the 
neophyte anxious to show his capabilities and find 
his proper place. 
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VI. 


Uninterrupted Labour-Physical Fatigue-Reviews held by 
the Emperor-Confidence of his l\fen- The Emperor's 
Recreations. 


NAPOLEON, th.e first to rise and the last to go to 
bed in his Empire, was wont to say: 
'\Vhen the police are warned that I anl awake, 
they dare not go to sleep. 'l 
Whether at the Tuileries or on a canlpaign, his 
life is but one uninterrupted labour, offered as an 
example to his subjects. He had to reign in 
order to show what one man can do in a day, and 
it is marvellous that his strength should have 
held out so long under the daily strain imposed 
upon it. 
, One should be made of cast iron,' said General 
Rapp, his aide-de-camp, 'to live the life we have 
to spend. Scarcely have we left a carriage than 
we have to get on horseback and remain there, 
with the First Consul, for ten and twelve hours at 
a stretch sometimes.'2 


1 I)uke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs,' part ii., t. ii., p. 339. 
2 B . ' M '.' 
ournenne, emOlres, t. V., p. 204. 
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rrhe genuineness of Rapp's con1plaints is borne 
out by the Elnperor's private letters to J oséphine 
in I 806 : 
'I travel fronl t\venty to t\venty-fiye leagues 
a day, in carriages, on horseback-in every 
Inanner. I go to bed at eight o'clock, and am 
up again by 111idnight.'3 
After Eylau and Tilsit he \vrites : 
'I reached Dresden yesterday at fiye o'clock 
perfectly ,ven, although I had spent a hundred 
hours in a carriage \vithout getting down.'-1 
Nothing can stop hin1 \vhen he has an object 
to gain. Hc has thus painted hill1self in one of 
his lcttcrs to his \vife : 
'I VO\V I an1 the greatest slayc a1110ng n1cn. 
1\ I y master has no bo\vels of con1 passion, and that 
111élster is the nature of things.' j 
I I is sense of duty nlade hin1 as indifferent to 
physical suffering caused by clinlate and \veather 
as it did to 1110ral fatigue: 
, I t is pouring in torrents here. I passed the 
\\Thole of yesterday at the harbour in a boat and 
011 horseback. I need not add that I \vas ".et 
through the \vhole tilne. At this tin1e of year 


;
 'Kapoleon's Letters to Joséphine,' t. i., No. lviii., October 
13, 1806, 2 a.!n. 
4 Kapoleon to Josephine, t. i., p. 350, 1\0. cxl., July 18, 
180 7. 
[) Ibid., t. i., No. lxxiv., I)ecember 3, 1806. 
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one \vould do nothing if one \yere afraid of \vater. 
Fortunately it agrees with me, and I have never 
been so \vell.' 6 
, I have been, n1)' dear J oséphine, rather over- 
done lately. I have never been dry, nor have 
my feet been \\Tann for a \vhole \veek, and I an1 
consequently rather poorly.'7 
These 1ines \vere written during the can1paign 
of Austerlitz, one of the n10st glorious epochs of 
the Empire. 
Durin'g the unhappy war in Spain, l\Ionsieur 
de Ségur describes how the Emperor arrived full 
gallop at Burgos, 'after having ridden all night, 
covered with mud, half dead with cold, hunger, 
d e. '8 
an latIgue. 
Five years later, at Dresden, during the days 
of defeat, we find hin1 just as alert and indifferent 
to his own health as in the paln1iest days of his 
youth and success. 
· \Ve only returned to the palace,' says Caulain- 
court, 'at eleven at night; the Emperor's clothes 
were so wet that the water ran from them. That 
night he had a shivering fit. Nevertheless, when 
I went in to him at four in the morning, I found 
him already up, and prepared to lnount his horse. 


6 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. ix., p. 87, No. 7,269, 
to Cambacérès, Boulogne, November 12, 1803. 
7 Napoleon to J oséphine, t. i., No. xlii., October 19, 1805. 
8 '1\1 émoires,' t. iii., p. 268. 
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Sonle of us \vho \vcrc about hin1 reproached hiln 
for taking so Ii ttIc care ()f hiIl1self. 
, Co I t is Iny business, In)' children," he replied 
cheerily. ,
 
I Ie \"as also doing h is business. and ho\v con- 
scientiously! \vh
n. at the outset of the Russian 
campaign. Baron Fain says, 'On June 23,1812, 
at t\\TO o'clock in thc morning, the Eillperor 
nlounted his horse, visited the outposts, took the 
cloak of a Pole, and rode as far as the N iClnen. 
General Haxo alone acconlpanied hiIn.'lO 
It \vas also his busincss to hold rcvie\\-s, 
'exanlining the lncn's knapsacks hilnself, looking" 
at their unifornls, and inquiring about their 
advance pay. A troop of pontonicrs Ca111C along 
\\-ith forty carriages. The Ell1peror stopped 
thenl. and, pointing to an a111111unition \vaggon 
numLered 37, asked Gencral Bertrand \vhat it 
contained. The Gcncral enun1crated the con- 
tents, and Napoleon then had it cnlptied before 
hÏ1n, counted the articles, and, to assure hilnself 
that nothing had been left in the \vag-gon, nlountecl 
on to the axle-box of the large \\-heel, holding on 
to the spokes.' 11 
Such is the account g-ivcn by an cye-\\-itness of 
a revie\v at Schönbrunn in 1809. 


!) Duke of Yicenla, 'Souvenirs,' part i., pp. 248-250- 
10 '1\ 1 . d 8 ,. 6 
H anuscnt e I 12, t. 1., p. I 5. 
11 Cadet de Gassicourt, 'Y oyage en A utriche,' p. J 08. 
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N either in France nor else\vhere ",Tere reviews 
decorative ceren10nies to Napoleon, or pretexts 
for brilliant manæuvres and counter-Inarchings. 
In presence of his troops he displayed the full 
extent of his solicitude for then1, and in his 
anxiety for everyone, even to the youngest con- 
script, \ve must seek the cause of his popularity. 
In their certainty that everything was carefully 
looked after, his soldiers, assured that they would 
want for nothing under the leadership of such a 
man, would fol1ow him blindly any\vhere. 
At Arras, where her husband commanded 
an army corps, the Duchesse d'Abrantès saw 
Napoleon revie\\' ing his troops: 
'He had every tunic unbuttoned, after first 
examining the cloth of "'Thich it was tnade; then 
he inspected every shirt, sa\v whether the material 
was good, interrogated the men about their 
wants and their tastes, and that he did to every 
individual. '12 
Napoleon was looking after his business when 
he waited for the Guard to COlne to Headquarters 
at midnight. Seeing his men worn out with 
fatigue, he exclaimed : 
, " Light fires in the nliddle of the courtyard; go 
and fetch stra\v for theln to lie upon; heat \vine for 
them." And it was \vorth seeing,' adds Coignet, 
'how everyone hurried to do his bidding. The 


12 'Mémoires,' t. v., p. 101. 
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En1peror would not go; he relnained nlore than 
an hour till the hot wine had been serveù out. '13 
Such \VC'lS Napoleon's outside life. .L\lone in 
his tent, another man would have sought \vell- 
earned repose, but he did not do so; he began 
his examination of reports fronl all parts of his 
Eillpire, and nlinute calculations respecting the 
position of the arnlY. 
'l'he Elnperor required,' says l\lollien,l-1 'that 
the accounts of the Treasury, which served as the 
basis of the credits he opened nlonthly to each 
1\1 inister, should follo\v hinl even to his I I ead- 
quarters. There, alone in his tent, he examined 
these accounts, added thenl up, modified nlY pro- 
posals and those of other :L\Iinisters, as if he had 
had nothing else to think of. F rom the lniddle 
of his Céllllp, and amid inlportant nlilitary opera- 
tions, he \vould not only go\"ern but manage 
F rance, and he succeeded.' 
As for the anny returns, \vhich covered some 
hundreds of thousands of nlen, they \vere ahvays 
an dmusenlent and relaxation to the Enlperor. 
He exanlined thenl so carefully that he asked 
\vhy 'fifteen gendarnles renlained unarnled in the 
island of \Valcheren, 'l5 '\vhy only two guns \\"cre 


13 Captain Coignet, 'Cahiers,' p. 241. 
14 " 1 ' . , .. 
...\ èrnOlres, t. J]., p. 75. 
15 'Correspondence of :t\ apolcon I.,' t. XXll., p. 159, 
No. 17,727, I\fay 16, 181 I. 
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n1entioned at Ostend, ,vhen there \\Tere four 
there. '16 He kne\v them by heart, so that he 
could direct sonle soldiers \vho had lost their way 
in going to join their reginlent, simply by seeing 
the nunlber on their tunics. li 
He renlembered, in 1813, that three years pre- 
viously he had sent t\VO squadrons of the 20th 
reginlent of chasscu'rs à cheval into Spain. 18 
, It nlust have been observed,' he wrote to 
Berthier, 'that I read these returns with as nluch 
pleasure as if they were good literature. 'l9 
From Finkenstein, in a lnonlent of enthusiasn1, 
he writes to General IJacuée : 
'I have received and read \vith great interest 
your return A, showing the situation since the en- 
listment of the conscripts of 1808. I t is so well 
dra\vn up that it reads like a fine piece of poetry. '20 
I-lis predilection for literature of this kind is 
proved by fresh congratulatIons to the same 
General : 
'I have read \vith the greatest interest the 
splendid return you have sent 111e upon the ArnlY 
of Naples. I t appears to me perfect in its clear- 


I" D S ' , 1\ Jr ' . , .. 
) e egur,.l.emOlres, t. 11., p. 23 I. 
lï Con1te de Lavalette, '11éllloires et Souvenirs,' t. i., p. 35. 
18 Parquin, 'Souvenirs et Campagnes d'un Vieux Soldat de 
l'Empire,' p. 3 I 2. 
1!1 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. ix., p. 349, NO.7, 7 27, 
April 28, 1804. 
20 Ibid., t. XV., p. 254, No. 12,619, 1Iay 21, 1807. 
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ness. read it \\-ith as nluch pleasure as a good 
novel. '21 
It helS been frequently renlarked in this study 
that great position had no influence upon the 
Chclrc:lcter uf Napoleon, and that he is ahvays to 
be found faithful to his habits, \vhatever they 
Inight be. \ \1 e ll1USt call attention to it once 
lnpre \vhen \\Te find Bonaparte, C0111nlancler-in- 
Chief of the Arn1Y of I taly, indulging in the saIne 
recrcations as the En1pcror N apüleon. I n I ï97 
he 
-rote to the I)irectory: 
· I employ n1)'" leisure nlunlents in studying the 
incurable \vounds in the adlninistration of the 
ArnlY of I taly. '2
 
\\T e ll1ight go still further back, anù renlinll our 
readers that the etrtillery officer. \vhcn off duty. 
utilized his spare titne in conlpleting his education 
and \vriting historical \varks. 


')1 ' c d f ,,
 1 I ' ... 6 " T 
- orrespon ence 0 ..."apo eon ., t. '\.\"111., p. , _,,0. 14,39 0 , 
Octobcr 2 I, 1808. 
:!:! Ibid., t. ii., p. 228, Ko. 1,363, January 6, I79ì. 
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l\Iilitary and Civil Duties- Ministerial Councils- Fabulous 
Activity-Austerlitz- J éna and the Museun1-Entry into 
Berlin-The 'Var in Poland-Eylau-Friedland- Tilsit 
-Negotiations at Bayonne-The \Var in Spain-The 
Russian Campaign-Reverses. 


I T would be a mistake to imagine that the care of 
the army, basis of his personal renown, occupied 
all 1\ apoleon's thoughts, or that the preparations 
for his warlike triunlphs absorbed all his faculties 
to the exclusion of other su bjects. 
Undoubtedly the Emperor \vas devoted tc 
military matters, delighted to polish and adjust 
all the parts conlposing the instrument of war, 
upon \vhich he played \vith so nluch confidence 
and good-fortune. But this passion, although it 
appears to have been the nlain thought of his 
life, did not really take up more place in his 
brain than the other services whereof he under- 
took the responsibility. 
The civil duties attached to the Headship of the 
Government also becanle for him a business to 
which he gave himself up with as much zest and 
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self-denial as he did to military requirenlcnts. 
Alnong the n1ultitudc of acts \vhich c:lssisted in 
the raising of I
 rance, many \vere la \VS entailing 
dry discussions and special knowledge. I t may 
be thought that Napoleon adopted these laws 
blindfolded. 
, To think that \vould be a mistake,' says 
Roederer;1 'fron1 the decree changing the de- 
nominations of weights and measures, up to the 
la\v organizing the Courts of Justice, he discussed 
everything, and ycryoften thre",. light upon every- 
thing. I ndcfatigable in \vork, assiduous at the 
Council of Stctte, presiding at n1eetings for five 
or six hours consecutiycly, he applied to every 
subject the \veight of his talent before applying to 
it the authority of his position. He established 
free and fan1iliar debate in the Council of State, 
\vhich \\Tas exenlpt fron1 the inconvenience attach- 
ing to set speeches fron1 the tribune.' 
, Napoleon \\Torked,' says ::\1 oIIien, 
 'for ten or 
t\\'clye hours daily either at Departn1ental C on1- 
n1ittecs or at the Council of State, \vhen every 
detail of the ne\v hnvs necessary to con1plete our 
in1perfect legislation \\
as discussed in his presence. 
fIe strengthened the anny by nutnerous recruits, 
inspecteù and revie\vcd every division; he in- 
crcased his artillery, ahvays his fayourite branch 


1 '::\Iénloircs,' t. iii., pp. 381, 390. 
2 Ibid., t. i., pp. 37 8 , 379. 
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of the service; he examined the plans of fortresses, 
ordered the \vorks necessary to their completion, 
regulated hinlself the contracts for \veapons, 
unifornls, provisions, and purchase of horses; 
he delllanded accounts of eyery detail fron1 each 
:\1inister, even addressing hinlself to the head 
clerks \"hen the l\1inisters themselves could not 
ans\ver his questions satisfactorily. I t was not 
uncomn10n to see l\1inisters leaving the Council 
half dead \vith fatigue after the examinations they 
had had to undergo; ",
hile Napoleon, "'Tho would 
never condescend to notice it, \vould only speak 
of his day's work as a pleasant recreation that had 
just exercised his wits. I repeat, too, that it often 
happened that those l\1 inìsters, on returning home 
or to their offices, \vould find ten letters from the 
f"irst Consul requiring ilnlnediate ans"'Ters, for 
which half the night \\
ould barely suffice.' 
I n the Ci viI Service, as ,,-ell as in the army, no 
nomination, no promotion, was signed until he had 
satisfied hinlself as to the n1erits of the candidate. 
'\Vhen the docun1ents,' says the Duke of 
Bassano, 3 'had been submitted to the Secretary 
of State, and were sent to the Emperor for his 
signature, he \vould leave thenl on his \vriting- 
table and only sign the foIlo\ving day. This \vas 
his constant habit. The exan1ination of these 
papers forn1ed a special part of his work. To 
:1 'Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 132. 
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t.:ach 1UlJllC, \vithout exception, there "'as a note 
in his hand\vriting. lIere are some of his dnnota- 
tions, copied exactly: H Granted," Ie I nlpossible," 
"r;or what reason?" "I1ü\v nldny \vounds?" 
h .c\t the first battle if possible," " Years of ser- 
yice, if only ordinary service, ùo not constitute 
a right," "\ \' e will see later," "
ot one action 
of in1portance." \\1hen he returned the docu- 
Inents thus annotated, N apolcon \vould discuss his 
rCclsons. I f the :i\Iinister insisteù in favour of é1n 
indi\Tidual, 
 apoleon sent for his record. S0111e- 
titnes 
e \vent back upon his original decision, but 
that was rare. H is prodigious 111en10ry ser\ged 
hin1 so \vell that he could aln10st tell exactly 
,,"hat share of I11erit should be gi'gen to each 
, 
person. 
The Duke of Bassélno quotes the case uf a 
cc\.ptain on \"hose behalf three application
 \'"ere 
nlade at intervals of several Illonths, and eclch 
titHe rejected by the Enlperor. 
'This intense devotion to \vork, \\"ithout pcluse or 
cessation, this detcrnlination to penetrate to the 
very heart of things, never abated for a InonH
nt. 
H is activity, already startling, becomes, \,'e Inay 
ahnost Sety, superhun1an, \vhen one follo\vs hin1 in 
his campaigns across Europe. One sees, \\'ith 
perplexity and \vonder, the Emperor, Cyen in the 
days \\"hich immediately preceded or follo\,'ed the 
principal epochs of the I nlperial rcign, find not 
YOLo II. 58 
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only freedon1 of mind but actual time to bestow 
on the examination and direction of questions 
relatively the most trifling, and to the execution 
of plans and the drawing up of treaties on which 
the glory and the safety of the Empire depended. 
I n 1805 Napoleon had to hold his O\\Tn against 
the third Coalition, composed of the Austrian and 
Russian armies. I n order to deceive his enen1ies, 
the Emperor had formed the bold plan of sinlu- 
lating a retreat of his army. The execution of 
this design needed the utnlost skill and tact, for 
the movements had to be so conducted as to 
decei ve the ene01 y, and care had to be taken to 
avoid any indiscretion. Napoleon kept his inten- 
tion secret, \vhich increased tenfold the difficulties 
of its execution, because he was obliged to give 
his l\Iinisters instructions contrary to his real 
object. On Noven1ber 23 he wrote to Talleyrand : 
, I am not going to delay my march to \Tienna, 
having decided to give a rest to my troops, who 
are in sore need of it. '4 
At the same mon1ent Napoleon was forming 
con1pletely opposite intentions, so \vell thought 
out that, a few days later, on the very eve of the 
battle, he \vas able to announce publicly to his 
troops the manccuvres that \vould be pcrforn1ed 
next day, not only by the f'rench, but also by 


4 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xi., p. 43 2 , No. 9,519, 
November 23, 180 5. 
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the I<.ussiaos dnd Austrians. One is temptcJ to 
believe that the EIl1peror was in con1n1and of both 
the b
lligerent armies \vhen one hears hinl state: 
"rhe positions that \ve occupy are fonnidable : 
,,-hile they march to turn 111 y right, they \vill 
present their flank to nle.'5 
1\ ext day the enelny, fighting under the eyes 
of the Eillperors of Russia and Austria, ""ere 
routed, leaving in the hands of the French' forty 
Hags, the standards of the Russian Imperial 
Guard, I 20 guns, t\ven ty Generals, anù n10re 
than 3 0 ,000 prisoners.'6 
On NovenlLer 21 Napoleon haù visited dod 
inspected the ground that he haù selected as the 
battle-field of ...'\usterlitzJ On the following day, 
in the fever of the excitelnent caused by under- 
takings of such éL nature, he 'VetS calIn enough 
to \vrite to the 
Iinister of Finance in the off- 
hand tone of a n1an \vho had nothing on his 
n1ind but the 111anagell1ent of money n1atters in 
Paris: 
, You are not serious in asking n1Y approyal 
of the steps you haye taken ,,-ith respect to 
l\Ionsieur Vanlenberghc ? You kno,v that it has 
ahvays been against n1)' principles, even in tin1es 
of peace, to 111ake advances to contractors, and 


5 Order to the ArnlY, December I, 1805. 
G Ibid., ..\usterIitL, December 3, 1805. 
í A. :\1. Perrot, 'Itineraire General de XapoIeon, p. 245. 
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it IS strange that you should ask me to give 
26,000,000 francs (;( I ,040,000) to a man to WhOl1l 
I do not owe thenl, who at one tilne did his work 
very well, but who latterly has done it very 
badly. I should lose my money and not save 
the man. One lVlinister said it would be better 
to give 100,000,000 francs (;(4,000,000) to Vanlen- 
berghe than let him fail. Permit rne to say that 
that proposal might have emanated from a lunatic 
asylum; probably that l\linister does not under- 
stand figures, and does not know what 100,000,000 
francs means.'8 
It \vas after this immortal day of Austerlitz that 
the Emperor of Austria came in person to the 
tent of Napoleon, to sue for the peace \\Thich 
brought to France 4,000,000 of inhabitants and 
large sums of money. (Peace of Presburg, 
December 26, 1805.) 
I n the following year, 1806, the campaign of 
Prussia began. Only four days before his de- 
parture fronl Paris for the army, \ve find the 
following instance as one of the nlatters on 
1\ apoleon's mind: 
& Ask l\Ionsieur Denon \vhether it be true that 
entrance to the l\luseum was postponed yesterday, 
and that inconvenience \vas thereby caused to the 


8 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,'"t. xi., p. 429, No. 9,515, 
Novenlber 22, 1805. 
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public. Nothing could have been more opposed 
to my \vishes. '9 
Twenty-five days later \vas fought the battle of 
J éna, \vhich gave into the hands of the French 
200 pieces of artillery, thirty flags, and 28,000 
prisoners, last remains of the dispersed Prussian 
ar In y. 
After the victory Napoleon spent three days at 
the royal castle of Sans-Souci at Potsdam. It 
\vas not without legitimate pride that he went 
to visit the tomb of Frederick the Great, the 
very spot \vhere, less than a year previously, the 
En1peror of Russia and the l{ing and Queen of 
Prussia had s\vorn, by solenln oath, to exterminate 
the J
 rench army.lO 
\\That c\. \vodd of thoughts must have over- 
\vhelmed the erst\vhile soldier of fortune-to-day 
the invincible conqueror-while holding in his 
grasp the s\vord of that great I{ing, the Inagic 
of \vhose nan1e, so short a \vhile since, had been 
invoked to arouse the \vrath of his people against 
France! 
Alnid all the thoughts that n1ust have assailed 
Napoleon at such a moment, \ve find him still 
faithful tu his daily h(1bits. 


9 'Correspondence of Kapoleon I.,' t. XUl., p. 241, 
No. 10,848, September 2 T, 1806. 
10 18th Bulletin of the Grand Army, Potsdam, October 25, 
1806. 
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The very day before his entry into the capital 
of Prussia, the Emperor regulated the little 
expenses proposed by his 1Y1inisters in Paris. 
i I send you,' he writes to Fouché, 'Iny 
approval of the expenses for the staging and 
production of the ballet, "The Return of Ulysses." 
Have a detailed account of this ballet given to 
you, and go and see the first performance, so 
as to satisfy yourself that there is nothing bad 
in it, you will understand in what sense. The 
subject seems to n1e a fine one; I gave it to 
Gardel. 'll 
I n 1807, during the war in Poland, where each 
day produced its new battle, he wrote to Monsieur 
de Champagny : 
'\Ve must have an Exchange (Bourse) in Paris. 
I t is my intention to build one \vhich shall 
correspond to the splendour of the Capital and 
to the great amount of business that shall one 
day be carried on there. Suggest to me 
a suitable situation. I t must be vast, so as 
to ha ve walks round it. I t must stand by 
itself. 'l2 
About the same time Cambacérès received the 
follo\ving note: 


11 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. Xll1., p. 412, 
No. 11,079, October 25, 1806. 
12 Ibid., t. xiv., p. 68, No. I 1,445, December 12, 1806. 
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, I have '\.Tour letter of Decenl her 6. I3e(J"in the 
J .,,:> 
\\"orks for the Odéon Theatre.' 
I n connection \vith this subject, may \ve point 
out here that one of the conlnlonest nlistakes, 
repeated frequently in our o\vn days, consists in 
the statenlcnt that the fanlOUS 
losco\v decree. 
relating to the rcorgd.nization of the Cunlédie 
F rançaise, ,vas only dictated fronl that to\\'n in 
order to blind Europe as to the real conùition uf 
the Emperor's mind? 
As against this supposition, it ","ill be noticed 
that the two foregoing letters, nlentioning the 
Odéon and the Exchange, as "'"ell as that in \vhich 
the Enlperor sho\vs hims
lf to us as a \yriter 
of ballets, ,vere \\"ritten after a series of victories; 
that is to SclY, at d. InOlnent \vhen he had no need 
to advertise a factitious serenity. \\' e think, 
therefore, that there \vas no more prenleditation 
in ::\Iosco,y in 1812 than there \\Tas in Berlin in 
I 806, and that in each case Napoleon ""as silnply 
acting in obedience to his natural tendency. 
After t he battle of Eylau the Enlperor ,vrites 
to the 
 I inister of the Interior: 
, I ha,'c just placed 1,600,000 francs {.l64'000) 
at the dispu
al of :\Ionsicur I)aru to be spent in 
the follo\ying Inanner: J ,400,000 CC 56,000) to the 
I11clnufacturers of Lyons, 50,oco (.[2,000) to the 
glass Inanufacturers, and 150,000 (.[6.000) to the 
lockSI11 i ths. 
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· The lllethod which seems to me 1110st likely 
to be beneficial to these manufacturers is to take 
them on consignment. I have recolnmended this 
course to the Council of State, but they nlay be 
years without understanding it. Let us get on 
. . . for instance, I \vill suppose that Ober- 
kall1pf has a 111illion of goods nlanufactured 
which he is not able to sell, so that his manu- 
factory is now standing idle. Y au lend hin1 
J 50
000 francs, for \vhich he puts 300,000 francs' 
'.vorth of goods in a warehouse under your 
control. The consequence of this advance \\:"ill 
be that his business will begin to look Up.'13 
From Finkenstein, \vhere he ",Tas preparing 
the canlpaign which should give the couþ de grace 
to Russia, already adopting a menacing position 
towards France, the Emperor wrote to I
ouché, 
in 1807, respecting an actress who fell froln an 
arch during a perfonnance : 
'All these Opera intrigues are absurd. The 
affair of 1\1ademoiselle Aubry is an accident \vhich 
might have happened to the most skilful of 
mechanists. Cannot they understand that it is 
easy enough to move the nlachines at the Opera? 
The actresses ascend to the clouds, or do not 
ascend. . . . I shall see what I can do when I 
am in Paris, but they push indecency too far. 


13 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XIV., p. 549, 
No. 12,187, l\larch 27,1807. 
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Speak to SOJneone \vho has authorIty to put d 
stop to this. '1-1: 
And \vith the sanle pen, on the same ùay, the 
Enlperor ga\-e the longest and nlost minute in- 
structions relative to sending an enlbassy to 
Persia \vith the object uf fornling an alliance \vith 
that Po\ver; just as he gave all the orders and 
regulations for the siege of Dantzig, not 0111itting 
instructions as to artillery ranges. l5 
l'wû nlonths later, by the defeat of the Russian 
arnlY at F riedlanJ, Napoleon had ùecided the 
fate of the fourth Coalition, all the SO\Tereigns 
allied against F ranee having been bedten one 
after the other. 
The results of that great day were nlost 
inlportant. The Emperor found hilllself in a 
position to reshape at his \vill the nlap of Europe. 
In tht; creation of kingclonls, in the obliteration 
of the frontiers of those that already existed, i11 
the reduction of S011le for the aggrandiselnent 
of others, there \vas surely enough \vork to 
occupy the \vhole attention of the conquerur. 
The treaty of '[ilsit furnishes abundant proof 
that Napoleon had fonned beforehand very 
distinct iJeas upon the subject of the reparti- 
tion of Europe, \vhich he \\"as about to illlpose 


14 'Correspondence of r\apoleon I.,' t. X\"., p. 57, Xo. 12,351, 
April 12, 1807. 
15 Ibid., t. XV., p. 57, 
o. 12,351, April )2,1807. 
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upon the areopagus of Sovereigns \vho, for the 
time being, \vere his courtiers. 
Only eleven days, during which the }7rench 
army took Königsberg and Insterburg, elapsed 
bet\\Teen the day of Friedland and the interview 
at Tilsit, \vhen the Enlperor of Russia canle to 
treat \vith Napoleon. During that interval \ve 
find Napoleon's attention still as keen as ever 
to the internal nlanagenlent of his dominions. 
The very day after the battle of Friedland, 
before the E nl peror had even received a return 
of the trophies of victory, he was considering 
the form and site for a statue to be erected to 
the memory of the Bishop of Vannes. 
, It \\Till be best, , he decided, ' to have the 
statue in pontifical robes, mitre on head and 
crozier in hand, and to place it on a pedestal. 
I t is unnecessary to thro\v it open to conlpetition. 
The l\linister will choose the sculptor whonl he 
considers most capable of doing the work well 
and quickly. On the pedestal a Latin inscription, 
in prose or verse, is to be engraved. '16 
On June 20 he sent three notes to three 
different 1\1 inisters : 
To Canlbacérès: ' You nlust try to finish the 
COl1lnlercial Code so that it nlay be presented 
conlplete at the first session of the C01jS 
Ligislatif.' 


lû 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. XV., p. 33 6 , 
No. 12,759, June 15, 180 7. 
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'1'0 the f\Iinister of 1::;'inance: · I am sorry to 
see that the ne'v Code of Procedure \vill reduce 
our receIpts fronl registration.' 
To Fouché: 'Flachat is in Lyons under d 
feigned nanlC, \vhere, it appears, he is opening a 
shop for snluggled goods, to dupe honest citizens. 
Is this scoundrel always to find protectors, and to 
be able to defy the Ia\v ?'17 
And later: 'I have seen ,,
ith pleasure the 
anla]galnation of the t\VO papers, Le C oltrrier 
Frallçais and Le COltrrÍer des SPectacles. If it is 

I. Lcgouyé \vho has chargc of the ne\v journal, 
he cannot fail to edit it in a good spirit. '18 
1
"i\'e days later a spectacle of un\vonted 
magnificence ,vas offered to the eyes of the 
H..ussian and 1::;' rench arnlies dra\vn up on either 
bank of the 1'\ ielllen. .l\lexander and X apoleon 
met on a raft 11100recl in nlid-streanl, clnd the t\VO 
Sovereigns enl braced each other aIllid the frenzied 
cheering of the t\VO arnlies. rhe Enlperors then 
\vithdre\\
 to Tilsit, ,,"here Napoleon, suprenle 
arbiter, \vas to pclrcel out the Continent according 
to his goochvill and pleasure. 
The solenlnity of this intervie,v did not prcvent 
Napoleon frolll noticing certain details in the 
equipnlcnt of his 'lnny. I Ie had scarcely rcturned 


17 'Correspondence of Kapoleon 1.,' t. X\'., p. 350, 
Nos. 12,776-12,778, June 20, 1807. 
IS Ibid., t. XV., p. 350, No. 12,778, June 20,1807. 
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to Tilsit, \vhen he \vrote to Dejean, l\Iinister for 
\\T ar : 
'I anl extrenlely dissatisfied with the white 
tunics. I t is nlY \vish that nlY troops should 
continue to be dressed in blue. You will give 
orders that all work should in future be executed 
in blue cloth, \vhich is a great deal better. '19 
At Bayonne, in 1808, the Emperor had 
enlbarked upon the difficult and tortuous negotia- 
tions whereby he intended to force the King of 
Spain to abdicate. N ever had a bolder, or 
perhaps rasher, plal1 taken root in the brain of 
man. Yet here is an extract from a letter to 
l\Iarshal Bessières : 
'The Grand-Duke of Berg infornls me that a 
deputation from the Council of Castille is on its 
way to Bayonne. If it stops at Burgos, treat its 
members well and give thenl good dinners.'2o 
I n this trait one sees again, absolutely un- 
changed, the ex-General..in-Chief of the Army of 
Egypt who, in 1798, ordered that the coffee 2l 
\vhich he proposed to offer to the notabilities of 
Cairo, assenlbled for the first time by his order, 
should be 'strong and carefully maùe.' That 
was an important event: to gather together the 


19 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XV., p. 373, 
1\0. 12,830, June 26, 1807. 
20 Ibid., t. xvii., p. 187, No. 13,966, 1Iay 22, 1808. 
21 Ibid., t. v., p. 28, No. 3,414, October 30, I ï98. 
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vanquished \\lith a vie\v to inducing them tu 
accept foreign domination; to argue \vith and 
convince people of nlanners, religion, and language 
so different fronl our o\vn-such \
/as the problem 
\vhose general terms denlanùed sufficiently serious 
study to dispense Napoleon from looking after 
accessory details. 
No less surprising is the letter from Napoleon 
to his j\nlbassador at Petersburg in 1807. I t ,vas 
necessary at that time to bring over to synlpathy 
with the French those \vho ,vere iInll1ediately 
about the Czar, to ,,-honl General Savary held 
been sent as Anlbassador. The latter sought to 
gain the favour of the Russian ladies \vhonl 
Alexander honoured ,,"ith special notice, and \"ith 
that object asked that a number of pretty trinkets 
and trifles \vhich \\Tere supposed to h
lve insuper- 
able attractions for fenlale \"anity might be sent 
frorn Paris. 
\ I did not kno,v you ,,"ere so gallant as you 
ha\"e beconle,' ans\\"ered the Elnperor. ' The 
presents for your Russian beauties have been 
sent. I ,viII look after the cost of thell1. In 
offering thenl, you l11ust say that I chanced to 
open the despatch in \vhich you applied for thenl, 
and that I undcrtook the choice of thenl nlyself. 
Y Oll are a \vare that I am \Tcry kno\ving ill nlatters 
of dress. '22 


22 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. xvi., p. 5-h 
o. 13,19-1, 
September 28, 1807. 
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One sees that neither the l1lultiplicity nor the 
importance of his cares and pursuits, nor his own 
changed position, was able in the smallest degree 
to weaken 
apoleon's rooted habit of always 
stepping back in order to survey his designs frot11 
top to bottom with one glance. 
In place of the Inagnificent triulnphs that he 
had reaped in preceding \vars, the Emperor only 
met in Spain \vith useless and barren successes. 
The ",-hole of Europe had its attention con- 
centrated upon this first nlistake, and \vatched its 
opportunity for coalescing once nlore against 
I

rance, and avenging previous humiliations. 
The grave anxieties caused by this critical 
situation altered in nothing Napoleon's daily 
habits. He wrote to Cretet from Burgos: 
'The hospitals at Parnla and Piacenza need 
speciaJ reorganization. Obtain a detailed state- 
ment, and subnlit to me \vhat should be done. '23 
A week before his entry into 1Yladrid, the 
En1peror says in a letter to Cambacérès : 
'I am shocked and indignant at all that I hear 
about Lafarge's bank. I desire that before a 
\veek has passed the Council of State shall ha\Te 
decided the lnatter, and that justice should be 
done to these hundred thousand shareholders. '24 


23 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xviii., p. 73, 
No. 14,495, Novelnber 20, 1808. 
24 Ibid., t. xviii., p. 79, No. 14,51 I, November 20, 1808. 
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FrolH l\Iadrid he writes to the saine 1\Iil1ist
r : 
, I )oes the \vater froln the Canal de l'Ourcq as 
yet flo\v from the Fountain of the I nnocents in 
Paris? F rOln \vhat I see in the ne\vspapers, you 
have laid the foundation-stone of thl.; first 
laughter- 
house. I suppose that the \vorks at the l\ladeleine 
clre going on \vell? I still attach the greatest 
i111portance to the covered \vinter pro111enade for 
P . , 
ans. 
This letter \vas only a réSU111é of one \vritten a 
short tillle before to Cretet, l\Iinister of the 
Interior, \vherein the ElllperOr said: 
'Send nle a short report about the \vorks I 
haye ordered. How is the Bourse getting on? 
I S thf
 convent of the Filies - S'aint - ThoJJ/as 
destroyed yet? . Is the building rising? \\ hat is 
being done at the Arc de l"'rionlphe? The ne\v 
\\Tine depot, the ne\v granaries, anù the :\ladeleine, 
clre they all l1laking progress? Shall I dri\Te over 
the bridge uf J éna un nlY returl1 ?'
:; 
The sight of the enlbarrasslnents caused to 
I
"'rance by the unfortunate \var \vith Spain soon 
decided L\ustria to take the offensiyc. K apoleon 
flung hilnsclf on his enCll1Y \vith a terrible s\vift- 
ness, \vhich partakes of the n1arvellous \vhen \\ e 
consider \vhat \vere the nleans of C0I11111Unicatiol1 
at that tinle. On... \pril 13, I80g, \ve see the 


2ã 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. :\.vii., p. 25 6 , 
Ko. 1.1,044, June 2, 1808. 
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Enlperor again in Paris, and ten days later he is 
"Tounded at Ratisbon, after having already ,von 
the battle of Ecknlühl. 
An arnlistice, the prelude to the peace of 
Vienna, \vas signed after the nlemorable victories 
of \Vagram and of Znaim. Next day the 
Emperor is already plunged anew in considera- 
tions the very opposite to those which devolved 
upon hinl through this zenith of his fan1e and 
greatness. To Cambacérès he \vrites : 
, I t is necessary that the Council of State 
should formulate a law which \vill keep the stock- 
brokers in check. They spread the most injurious 
reports, and that not from n1alice, but merely in 
order to speculate on the rise and fall. I t is inl- 
perative that this playing at stock-jobbing, so 
dangerous to public tranquillity, should be put a 
stop to. '26 
I nlmediately after the signature of the treaty of 
Vienna, the very day of his return to F ontaine- 
bleau, \vithout \vaiting to receive the congratula- 
tions of the Court upon the successful ternlination 
of the campaign, Napoleon "Tote to the l\Iinister 
of the Interior: 
, I n the faubourgs of Saint-Denis and Saint 
l\lartin, there are three pUl1lpS without ,vater. 
l'he inhabitants of these faubourgs think it is 


2û 'Correspondence of Xap01eon 1.,' t. XIX., p. 241, 
No. 15,520, July 14, 180 9. 
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o\\'ing to carelessness. Send me a report upon 
the nlatter. ":.!ï 
On the \vay to ::\Iosco\v, In 1812, 1\ apoleon had 
to supply the ,,-ants of an arn1Y of several hundred 
th')USalHI 111en, the largest in poin t of nllln bers 
that ever leader had to conlnland, and the most 
difficult to Illanage, as it ""as conlposcd of 111cn of 
nine different nationalities; it \vas a babel not only 
()f tongues, but of drills. 
I t ,vas an arduous and daily problenl to feed 
this 111ass of nlen at a distance of sonlC hundreds 
of leagues frotH the provisioning centre, in a 
country, nloreover, deliberately laid \\'aste by the 
enelllY. But, as if that question ,\-ere not sufficient 
for Napoleon's ceaseless activity, \ve find hinI 
occupied \vith the price of corn- not in Poland, 
\,'here he thcn ,vas, but in the Departll1ent of 
Calvados, and on this subject he \vrites as follo\vs 
to the i\Iinister of the I ntcrior : 
"J'he tax of thirty-three francs the hectolitre, 
inlpo
ed by the IJrefect of Caen upon corn, IS 
very extraordinary. The best pLln, in my 
opinion, \vould be for the lllunicipality of Caen to 
bring corn fruln the D
pclrtnlent of the Roer. '28 
After the greatest reverses ,ve fintI X apoleon 
arnled \vith the sanle courage, the san1e energy, 


'1.7 . Correspondence of Xapoleon I.,' t. xxi., p. 230, 
1\0. 17,064, Octouer 17, 1810. 
. 't'! rl.J ... N 8 J 8 
- 101u., t. X
lll., p. 451, o. I ,743, une I, I 12. 
VOL. II. 59 
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the sal11e fevcr of work, as in the grandest days of 
his success. 
On November 2, 1813, he entered l\Iayence at 
the head of the conquered but inlnlortal nlcn \vho 
had fought at Leipsic and Hanau, and the next 
day, the 3rd, 'the En1peror,' says the Duke of 
Bassano, 'set foot in the courtyard of the T uileries. 
He covered the ground bet\veen Mayence and 
Paris \vith terrible speed, without stopping. 
\Vhen he got out of his carriage, his legs \vere so 
stiff that they could not support hinl; his drawn 
features revealed his exhaustion and fatigue. 
Nevertheless, he only snatched a nlonlent to go 
and enlbrace his wife and child, and the rest of 
the night was passed in questioning his lV1inisters 
assenlbled around him, in taking notes, and 
dra\ving up orders. At six o'clock in the Inorning 
only did the E111peror disll1iss them, and then he 
desired the 1\1 inister of Finance to return at noon. 
, Bring the 'f reasury returns \yith you, Gaudin,' 
he said. ' \Ve have a heavy task before us, and 
must do it together. ,

 
It \vas during these days that his secretary said 
to Count Lavalette : 
'The Emperor goes to bed at eleven o'clock, 
but is up again at three, and fr0111 that tinle till 
night there is not a nl0111ent during \vhich he is 
29 I)uke of Bassano, 'Souvenirs Intimes,' part i., 1. ll., 
p. 139. 
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nnt at \\.ork. I t cannot go on nluch longer: he 
\vill break do\vn, and I before hinl. '30 
'rhe Jnan, as \\"e see, \vas unvaryin
 in his 
habits. \ \Thethcr he \\"ere l11aking a triulnphant 
entr) into a hostile capital. or returning humiliated 
to his own palace after a defeat, his first idea \vas 
ahvays to do the \vork that a"raited him. 
1\ either the l11ental depression \vhich \veighs 
do\vn the best disciplined spirit, nor the physical 
fatigue \\-hich oppresses the lnost toil-hardened 
franle, hall clny effect on his brave deternlination 
to apply hi111self, at once and in t:ver) case, to the 
\vork he had to do. 
Everything \vhich, in his opinion, could con- 
tribute to advance his enterprises \vas devoted to 
theln. .L'\fter the sacrifice of his person he \\"illingly 
nlade that of his self-love, \\"hich often costs 1110re. 
\ \That illlportcd to hirn, \vhen looking to the 
success of his plans, prejudices \vhich nlight tcnd 
to restrict his action? He had no care to pre- 
serve his dignity; he \\-ould take any stcp, regular 
or irregular, that he thought useful. N u one can 
say of the Elnperor that 'sa grandeur l'attachait 
au rivage ' ; ctbsolute nlastcr, having but tu punish 
if his orders \"ere not punctual1y carried out, he 
ne" er hesitated to C0111pr0111ise in order to obtain 
the co-operation he desired. · 
In 1814 it happened that r\ugcrcau sho\ved 
::0 Con1te de l.avalette, 'l\Icmoires et Souvenirs,' t. ii.: p. 75. 
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some \veakness in his command. The Enlperor 
\vrote to I(ing Joseph: 
, I have \vritten to the Duke of Castiglione. I 
have told the Empress to speak to his wife. I 
think you had better speak to him also, and make 
the ladies-in-waiting speak to him. He must do 
as I do, and maintain his reputation. '31 
vVill it be supposed that this position ,vas 
accidental, and only to be eXplained by the state 
of despair into which Napoleon was plunged 
during the last hours of his struggle against the 
invasion of France? and will it be imagined that, 
under other circumstances, he would not have 
laughed at the idea of enlploying female influence, 
which could only diminish his reputation? 
Such a supposition would be a mistaken one. 
At the height of his splendour, only a few 
days after his consecration as I(ing of I taly, he 
condescended to ask for the intervention of the 
\\Tife of an officer in the interests of the service. 
, I believe,' he wrote to the l\Iinister of Marine, 
'that l\Iadanle l\lissiessy is a sensible wonlan, 
with some ambition. ...J\sk her to start for Roche- 
fort. I t is right that Admiral l\Iissiessy should 
see his wife, and let her nlake him understand 
that it is his duty to go through the canlpaign. '32 


:n 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. 223, 
No. 21,356, February 23, 1814. 
:
2 Ibid., t. x., p. 483, No. 8,846, June 6, 1805. 
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Grulnblers on the Staff-Apathy of the ßIarshals- The Em- 
peror's Generosity-Complaints of the Generals. 


SEFING the Enlperor entreating on occasions \vhen 
he l11ight ha\Tc punished and cOllln1anded, ho\v 
Cclll \\'e adopt the conclusion thus fonnulated: 
· \ \That an intolerable restraint he exercises, 
ho\v heavily does his arbitrdry \vill \veigh upon 
the nlüst tried devotions, to \v hat a degree does 
he tral11ple upon every attclnpt at indepen- 
dence, ho\v he represses and stifles every hlllllan 
breath ,?l 
On the contrary, that \vas the great \yant in 
1\ apoleon's character as a leader, and \\-as the 
efficient, if not the func!;unental, cause of his 
greatest re\Terses, that he had not the -courage 
to repress roughly the underhand or open resist- 
ance of those \VhOn1 he had sated \\.ith \\'ealth 
and honours, and \VhOIll he had neither crushed 
nor stifled. 


] H. Taine, 'Les Origines de la France ContC'mporaine,' 
, I e Régime 
Iodèrne,' t. i., pp. 88, 89. 
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\\That he \\Tas to"",Tards his brothers, to\vards 
Talleyrand, Bourrienne, and Fouché. he was 
to\vards his Generals. He \vho had arrogated 
to hinlself the right of raising others from the 
10\\Test positions to suprenle heights could never 
make up his mind to overthrow thenl again, even 
when the good of the service or his own personal 
advantage demanded it. 
Habitual attachnlent, renlembrance of past 
services, fear of causing the pain "",'hich he had 
himself felt so acutely \vhen beginning life, ",Tere 
probably the feelings \vhich conlbined to nlollify 
the severity of Napoleon. 
, The only reproach that can be brought against 
the E nlperor,' says the Duke of Rovigo, 2 'is that 
he was good-natured, even to weakness, to\vards 
men \vho only hungered after his favours.' 
I t is no secret that even long before the Russian 
canlpaign the 1Y1arshals and Generals, enriched, 
ennobled, loaded with every favour that hUlnan 
vanity could desire, had become grumblers. ( One 
desire dnimated thelll all, to live quietly on the 
benefits, on the millions of revenue, that the 
Emperor's bounty had given them.) 
For the certainty of these facts \ve may trust 
the opinion of an enemy who would certainly 
not have invented them for the nlere pleasure of 
mi!1inlizing the 111erits of Napoleon's conquerors. 
2 '1\ 1 ' . , . 
.u emolres, t. VJ., p. 247. 
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'T'hese nlen,' said 1\1 
tternich i 11 1809,3 'most 
of ,,'hOll1 had risen froll1 the lo\\'est ranks in the 
arnl)\ had reached the sununit of n1ilitary distinc- 
tion. Gorged \vith booty, enriched by the calcu- 
lated generosity of the l
lnperor, they desired to 
enjoy the splendid position they had reached. 
Napoleon haù assured thcln a n1agnificcnt exist- 
ence. 'The Prince of N cllfchâteL Berthier, had 
a yearly inconle of 1110re than 1,200.000 francs 
(.{ 48,000); l\Iarshal I)clvoût had arnassed a 
fortune that represented l110re than 1.000,000 
francs a year (.{40,000); :\Ia
sénaJ Augereau, 
and ll1any other l\Iarshals and Generals, \\ ere in 
an cqllally goocl position. ì\Iarshal 
 ey himself 
told lne that the different endo\Y111ents he had 
received in I taly and Poland, added to those 
just granteù hinl in \\Testphalia and I Iano\Ter, 
a1110unted to 500,000 livres a years Cl3I,250).4 
13csidcs this, his pay, the Legion of Honour, and 
\\ hat he received froln the 'freasury on various 
accounts, anlounted to another 300,000 francs 
(.{ 12,000). If e assured n1e that his incolne \yas 
far belo\v the ll1élXin1Ul11 granted to severell of his 
colleagues. ' 
'l\Iasséna: says :\Iarbot, 5 'cnjoyed cl colossal 


3 '
léllloires,J t. i., pp. 68, 299. 
4 In calculating livres I have adopted the old standard of 
sÏ\.tcen to L I.-Trallslator. 
j '
Ién10ires,' t. ii., p. 303. 
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fortune: 200,00C francs as head of the annv, 
J 
200,000 as Duke of Rivoli, and 500,000 as 
Prince of Essling-total, 900,000 francs a year 
(L 3 6 ,000).' 
'I anl thirty-threc years of age,' said, about 
this tinle, General Lassalle to Roederer; 'I a 111 
a General of Division. Do you kno\v that the 
Emperor gave 111e last year a
 inco111e of 
50,000 livres (L 3, 12 5) ? I t is inlmense.'t) 
Napoleon frequently gave away ]arge sunlS in 
the 1110st delicate nlanner. 
'1"'he Elnperor has given lne 600,000 francs 
(L 24,000),' writes DavoÚt to his wife, 'of "'Thich 
300,000 are to be added to the other benefits 
I have received fro111 his l\Iajesty, and for111 part 
of the freehold that the Emperor also intends to 
give me. I all1 to \varn you not to spcak of 
these ne",? proofs of our Ell1peror's bounty to 

nyone soever; it is upon that condition that he 
gives rÌ1e111 to l11e. Though he loads nle with 
benefits, he \vishes thenl ignored. Therefore do 
not 1l1ention it to any body, not even your o\vn 
people. 'i 
Among other docurnents, one single deed 111ay 
be consulted, whereby, in 1807, the Enlperor 
made a present to 13erthier of 1,000,000 francs 


6 Roederer, 'l\Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 557. 
ï 'Correspondance du :\laréchal Davoût; Années de Con1- 
nlandrn1cnt,' p. 40-1-. 
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(,C40, 000) , of 600,000 francs apiece (;(24,000) 
to four l\Iarshals, of -1-00,000 francs each 
(;( 16,000) to five others, and 200,000 francs 
(;(8,000) to each of t\\"enty-six Gcnerals lncn- 
tioned b ) naBle. s ...... 

 , 
, l'hcse Inen,' says :\Ietternich, ( \vishccl to cnjo v 
their fortunes, anù did nut see the use of risking 
their li
Tes and property daily an1id the vicissitudes 
of \var. 
, I f the En1peror,' says l\Iarbot,!t 'had desired 
to punish all those \vho failed in zeal, he \vould 
ha ye had to renounce the services of near1\. all 
his :\Iarshals.' 
Thus, then, instead of the instinctive obedi- 
ence, the spontaneous enthusiasnl, \vhich achie\Te 
victory, th
 E111peror sa\v around hinl only 
indolence and inertia, if not actual insubordina- 
tion. J 1 ad these great dignitaries at least the 
excuse of finding that the public good coincided 
\vith their personal inclinations? I t is douhtfuL 
because they ,,-ere not in cl position to kno\v 
".hat \vas best in the interest of the public. 
i\. Sovereign, head of the arnlY, does not \valk 
about "with his O\\ln plans and diplolnatic de- 
spatches relating to the intentione; of the enenlY 
fclstened to his hat. \ '''hence, then, could these 


8 'Correspondence of X apoleon I.,' t. \. vi., p. 45, X o. 13, 177, 
Scpten1bcr 23, 180 7. 
u '
Iémoires,' t. iii., p. 28 I. 
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Generals haye gathcred any kno\yledge of ,,,hat 
was necessary for the public \veal ? I f, in order 
to make theln wise advisers, it ,vas enough that 
they should judge superficially according to the 
restricted horizon \yhich bounded their bivouacs, 
ho,v \vas it that in fornler canlpaigns none of 
the111 had ventured to renlonstrate \vith that 
chief \vho distributed so generously to his conl- 
panions in glory, under the fOrIll of endownlents, 
lands securing- to thenl the fortune they so 
ardently coyeted? At that tinle unselfishness, 
enlightened by patriotisn1, 111ight have justly 
dictated some respectful suggestions to conlrades 
anxious not to beconle 111ere courtiers. ]'hey 
might then have put useful lilnits to a course to 
\vhich, on the contrary, they gave \;vay \vith 
eager servility. They Inight then have nlade 
Napoleon see that these territories besto\ved on 
them, and \vhich had been \vrested by main force 
froln the vanquished, represented to the latter 
cruel extortions, and \vould beconle in the future 
humiliations to be avengcd and losses to be 
recovered. 
Eager and greedy accoillplices in spoliation, 
they ought to have kno\yn that in order to keep 
their gains. they nlust defend them. And they 
must indeed have been blind not to see that it 
was the forward thrust, not the sword in the 
scabbard, to which they \vere conlpelled while 
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a\\Taiting th
 ratification by tÍn1e of the conqu
sts 
of the I
lnpire, conquests ahvays uncertain during- 
the 
xistence of the generation \vhich had suffered 
by thcIn, and \vhich retaliated Ly nleans of coali- 
tions i ncessan tl y rene\ved. 
\Tarious and futile cltteInpts helve been nlad
 
to extenuate the guilt of these officers, by pre- 
tending that they \vere glad of an opportunity 
to avenge themselves for the selfishness displayed 
to""ards then1 by the Enlperor, and that they 
\verc tired of gathering laurels for the bro\\"s of 
another. l\ccording to theIn, 1': apoleon, jealous 
of glory. purposely on1itted to nlention their 
cnlinent services in clra\ving up the accounts of 
his victories. I tis, hO\\Te\Ter, an unchanging la \V 
that every n1an \\'ho takes part in a successful 
action exaggerates the ilnportance of his share 
in the victory, \vhile \vhen a check con1es every- 
one in1Inediateiv shelters hilnself behind the 

 
responsibility of the leader. 
i\ uthentic docunlents shall ans\ver. 
'[he first ans\ver to these recrin1Înations COInes 
froln the pen of 
Iannont, the 1110st guilty of alL 
the Inan \vho, in 18 14, forgot his l11ilitary duty, 
the hnvs of gratituùe, anù the bonds of friendship 
of t\venty years' standing. In the n1el11oirs of 
this !\Iarshal \ve find that Napoleon ne\'er sought 
to dinlinish the nlerits of his lieutenants, even at 
the 1110111cnt ,,"hen he Blight ha\"e had sonlething 
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to gain by so doing, and "'Then he hilnself 
till 
had his o\vn \vay to lnake. 
'In Iï97,' l\Iarnlont relates,lO · Dessoles' (then 
enlployed by the General, IIead of the Staff, 
and \vho afterwards became notorious by the 
inlportant part he played as \\T ar l\Iinister under 
the Restoration) '\vas charged by the Conunan- 
der-in-Chief to carry the ne\vs of the arnlistice 
to Paris. A fe\v days later l\Iasséna carried the 
prelinlinaries of peace. Bonaparte, in acting 
thus, did a thing agreeable to his Generals; but, 
as I have already stated, his chief object \vas to 
bring before the Parisians his principal lieutenants, 
those \vhose nanles had been 111entioned \vith the 
nlost distinction, so that they should be enabled 
to judge th enl. ' 
\\Thile seizing every opportunity of sending 
thenl to Paris, could N" apoleon do nlore for his 
subordinates than write, for exanlple, to the 
Governnlen t : 
'General Berthier, whose distinguished talents 
are only equalled by his courage and patriotism, 
is one of the pillars of the Republic. The Army 
of I taly has not gained one victory to \vhich 
he has not contributed. I n retracing here the 
services he has done his country, my only fear 
is that my friendship for hiln nlay render nle 
partial; but history will renlell1ber what he has 


10 '
lémoires,' t. i., p. 276. 
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dl)ne, and the opinion of the \"hole anny \vill be 
the basis of history's evidence' ?11 
, \fter the battle of }{i\?oli, I announced to you 
that ,,'e had taken t\vcnty-one flags. and I on]y 
sent you fifteen or sixteen. I send you no\\- by 
General Bernadotte the relnaining ones, \vhich 
had been accidentally left at Peschierd. This 
excellent officcr is 1110st essential to the glory of 
the l\nny of Ita]) .'1
 
· I send you, by one of the Generals \y ho 
principally contributed to the success of our late 
can1paign, the flag that the Cunvention presented 
to the .o:\nny of Italy. General Joubert recei\?ed 
froln nature the qualities that distinguish \varriurs. 
A grenadier by his courage, he is a General by his 
cahnness and n1ilitary talents.'13 
l\Iany others \verc sent to Paris by 130naparte 
,,'ith letters of culogiunl that attractcd to thCIl1 
the favours of the Directory: l\I urat in 1796; 
l\Iannont in the saIne year, and again in I 79ï ; 
Bessières, ./\ugereau, !Zellennann, 
Iasséna. 
Sérurier, and Andréossy in I 79ï. 
It \"il1 not be difficult to prove that the I:irst 
Consul and the Ell1pcror, \\"ho could ha\'e en\Tied 
no onc, \vas not nlore jealous of the falne \\'on by 


11 'Correspondence of Napoleon 1.,' t. iii., p. 390, 
o. 2,306, 
October 18, 1797. 
I:! Ibid., t. iii., p. 226, Ko. 2,083, August 9, 1797. 
1:1 .Ibid., t. iii., p. 4
7, Ko. 2,3/6, Xovemocr 16,1797. 
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other Generals than the young. Conlnlander-in- 
Chief of the Anny of I taly, naturally desirous 
of increasing his da \vning reputation. 
, No General,' we read in a serious nlilitary 
study,14 'has ever understood how to excite 
emulation by distributing praise and blame ",'ith 
the saIne authority as Napoleon in his bulletins of 
the Grand Army. \Vhat would not his Generals 
or his regin1ents have attempted to gain such 
mentions as these ?-" Colonel l\Iouton, of the 
1st cnassclt1'S has covered himself with glory;" 
"The 8th regiment of dragoons maintained its 
old reputation;" H The 16th and 22 nd regin1en ts 
of chasseu'rs, with their colonels, Latour- 
l\rlaubourg and Durosnel, displayed the utmost 
intrepidity;" "The 4th and 9th reginlents of light 
infantry and the looth and 32nd of the line have 
covered themselves with glory;" "General Gazan 
displayed much valour." , 
'The battle of Rivoli,' said Napoleon in 
presence of all the officers of a division of 
dragoons, 'was gained by l\Iasséna, Joubert, 
LassaIle, and me.' 15 
Anyone \vho glances at the bulletins of the 
Grand Army ",
ilI see that the Emperor lost no 


14 The Temþs of February 19, 1889: General Tho111as, 'La 
Vie I\lilitaire.' 
15 Temþs, March 10, 1891: General Thomas, 'La Vie 
!\Iilitaire.' 
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opportunit) of bringing for\vard the good qualities 
of his subalterns. N O\V it is: 'l\Iarshal Bcssières, 
\vho led a splendid charge of four squadrons, 
\vhich routed and overthrc\v the enemy.' Again 
\ve find: '
Iarshal N cy, \\"ho \vas sent to take 
possession of the Tyrol, and \vhu has acquitted 
hilnself of his task \vith his usual intelligence and 
courage. Then:' Lieutenant-General Gouvion- 
Saint-Crr displayed great skill in his nlanccuvres.' 
, General Sdint- Hilaire, \vounded at the conlnlence- 
lnent of the action, renlained the \\'hole day on 
the battle-field, and covered himself \\'ith glory.' 
Elsc\\"hcre "'e have: 'l\Iarshal I)avoût, \\"ho per- 
fonneù proùigies \vith his arnlY corps. This 
l\Iarshal displayed both distinguished bravery and 
strength of character, lTIOst important qualities in 
a soldier.' 
Another tin1e it is said that the same l\Iarshal 
'in his differcnt engagen1ents gave fresh proofs 
of the in trepidity \\Thich distinguishes hinl.' '[hen 
General Dupont (the future hero of the deplorable 
capitulation of Baylen) 'has earned n1uch distil1c- 
tion,' and later is characterized as 'an officer of 


. , 
great l11ent. 
'[0 
Iurat, l3ernadotte, and Soult, the EInperor 
, testifies his acltniration for their brilliant conduct 
at Lubeck, and for the activity they exhibited in 
their pursuit of the enelny.' 
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Of General Lariboisière, Napoleon says that 
he is 'an officer of rare lnerit'; of l\Iarshal 
1\lortier that he 'gave proofs of self-possession 
and courage'; that 'Lannes and l\1asséna have 
sho\vn to-day all their force of character.' 
And then the E01peror besto\vs a cOlnmand 
on Oudinot, saying of hinl, 'He is a General 
whose valour has been proved in a hundred 
fights, \\There he has shown equal bra very and 
skill. ' 
It \vould be superfluous to reproduce here all 
the laudatory quotations \vhose authenticity is in- 
disputable. But even did these not exist. \vould 
not the many titles borne to-day by descendants 
of Napoleon's Generals suffice to prove that he 
could do full justice to merit \vherever he canle 
upon it? 
Beyond contradiction, the Elnperor's chief fault 
lay in the fact that he exaggerated his gratitude 
towards those \vho served hinl. I ndeed, the 
result of his excessive generosity was that he was 
made to realize in his O\\Tn person the truth of 
these prophetic ",'ords written by Montesquieu of 
the ROOlan En1pire : 
'The majority of the conspirators had been 
loaded with benefits by the Enlperor, al1d hdd 
obtained great advantages from his victories; but 
as their positions increased in brilliancy, so did 
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they in proportion seek to escape fronl Inis- 
fortunes common to all. (Heap L
nefits upon a 
tHan, and the first idea \\-ith \vhich you inspire 
hinl is to seek the best nleans of preservIng 
th
m:16 ) 
hi 'Grandeur et Décadencc des Romains,' chaps. 
i., xiii. 
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IX. 


The Necessary Remedy-Generals in Favour of Peace- 
Berthier's Treachery-l\lacdonald's Inlpertinence-De- 
feats-Prodigies of 1814- The Abdication-Napoleon's 
l\felancholy-Attempt at Suicide-Resignation. 


As l\letternich had noticed in 1809, Napoleon 
clearly sa\\! the apathy of his lieutenants. At a 
dinner at Dantzic in 1812, he was heard to say in 
the presence of the very men of whom he ,vas 
talking: 
'The King of Naples is un\villing to leave his 
fine kingdom. Berthier \vants to hunt at Gros Bois, 
and Rapp to live in his superb house in Paris.'l 
As early as J 809, speaking of advantages which 
had been granted to Austria \vithout his authoriza- 
tion, he said in the presence of Berthier and other 
Generals: 
,y ou fancy yourselves personages of great im- 
portance, gentlemen of the staff I have made 
too much of you, and you are now nlaking up to 
the noblemen at the Court of Austria.'2 


1 General Rapp, , !vlémoires,' p. 166. 
2 Mathieu Dumas, 'Souvenirs,' t. iii., p. 387. 
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On another occasion he said to the Duke of 
\'icenza : 
· Can you not see, Caulaincourt, what is going 
on here? The men \yhon1 I have loaded with 
kindness wish to enjoy themselves, and not to 
fight any more. They do not understand, poor 
reasoners as they arc, that they lTIUst go on 
fighting in urder to secure the repose for \vhich 
they thirst. And I , have I not also a palace, a 
wife and child? Do I not wear out nlY body by 
fatigues of every kind? Do I not offer my life 
daily as a holocaust upon my country's altars? 
They are ungrateful.'3 
N c:lpuleon \\ as perfectly aware of the remedy 
necessary for this condition of things \vhen he 
cxcldilned : 
, I t is only my poor soldiers, and those of n1Y 
officers \vho are neither princes, nor dukes, nor 
counts, \yho \\"ill do a good day's \vork for a day's 
pay. It is terrible to have to say it, but it is the 
truth. Do you kno\v \\,hat I ought to do? I 
ought to send all these grand Inushroo111 lords 
hOtHe to sle
p in their feathcr beds and s\\'agger 
on their estates; I ought to gct rid of thesc 
grumblers, and begin the \yar again \vith young 
blood and fresh courage. 'i 
Thus did this Sovereign express himself, who 



I Duke of'Ticenza, 'Souvenirs,' part i., t. i., p. 186. 
4 Ibid., lJ. 18j. 
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has been accused of unbending autocracy, and 
who in reality hesitated at the idea of inflicting 
a humiliation upon his Generals by any attack 
upon their prerogatives. To send them back to 
their country houses seems to have been the 
nlaximum penalty he would inflict. I t would not 
have been wonderful had this Chief talked of 
sending all his recalcitrant subordinates to be 
tried by court-martial. 
These speeches on the part of the Emperor 
\vere not gratuitous suppositions, nor were they 
retrospective outbursts simply made in order to 
palliate the checks he had received. I t is too 
true that his best friends tried to nullify his 
decisions and to enlighten the enemy, in order to 
put an end to ,vars of which they were tired. 
I n 1813, at Dresden, when the conferences for 
peace were in progress \vith Prince l\Ietternich
 
it was obviously to Napoleon's interest to conceal 
his want of confidence in his ar01Y. l\Iarshal 
Berthier undertook to enlighten the Austrian 
Ambassador: 
, I t would be difficult,' says Prince l\Ietternich, [} 
'to describe the expression of grievous disquiet 
that ,vas visible upon the faces of all these cour- 
tiers and Generals, resplendent in gold, ",-ho were 
assembled in the Emperor's apartnlents. Berthier
 
Prince of N eufchâtel, said to me in a lo\v voice: 


[) 'l\Iérnoires,' 1. i., pp. 147, 149. 
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. "Do not forget that Europe \\.dnts pedce, 
France espLcially. She only \vants peace." 
'I did not think nlyself called upon to reply, 
éll1d passed on into the Elnperor's anteroom.' 
Although he nlade no ans\\"er to Berthier, 
l\Ictternich did not fail to profit b} the hint. 
Napoleon, in accordance \vith his rôle, spoke 
loudly and boldly of the inlposing forces still at 
his disposal. 
'I
ut it is just the anny that \vants peace,' 
retorted the AÜstrian diplonlat. 
rrhe EInpcror, cut to the quick by this \veIl- 
ai rnecl blo\\9, anS\\gerLcl inl1necl iately : 
, No, it is not the anny; it is Iny Generals \vho 
, 
,,,ant pcace. 
r\S soon as the 
Iarshals realized 
 apoleun's 
\veakness to\varùs theIn, their boldness increased. 
As he \vas po\verless to cut a\vay at onc blo\\" thc 
resistance that \vas gro,ving up around him on 
c'gery side, the Ell1peror began to Blake con- 
cessions. rrhencefor\vard, being no longer at 
liberty to decide upon questions dccording to 
the dictates of his 0\\ï1 genius, he thought it 
necessary to take the opinion of those \\,ho \vould 
be called upon to carry thcln out. l-t"ronl these 
consultations sprang. in the n1Ïnd of Bonaparte, 
the indecision \\,hich is aI\\ ays fatal to the leader 
of an arnlY. 
During the \\"ar in Russia, \\then his urdcrs had 
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been discussed and criticized, Napoleon took the 
fatal step of yielding to the \vishes of his 
Generals. 
'He would have escaped great reverses,' says 
Baron Fain, who gives General Gourgaud as his 
authority, ' especially in the last days of his career, 
had he trusted to himself alone.'6 
I n 1813, under the pressure of his Marshals, he 
renounced the plan he had conceived of marching 
to Berlin, and was swalIo\ved up in the disaster of 
Leipsic. '7 
H is diminished authority became daily \veaker, 
and he himself said to 1\1arshal Macdonald: 
, I give orders and no one attends to them. I 
wished the waggons to assemble at one point with 
an escort of cavalry, and nobody has come to do it !' 
\Ve cannot feel the smallest doubt as to the 
disregard shown to the Enlperor's orders when 
we read that the 1Ylarshal dared to Blake this 
reply to his nlaster's painful acknowledgnlent : 
(I quite believe it, Sire; nlany of thein ha\ge 
both experience and judgtnent. They have rightly 
presumed that the road by \vhich you wish the111 
to communicate is closed to us.'8 


(j Fain, 'lVfanuscrit de 1812,' t. ii., p. 255. 
ï Ibid., 'Manuscrit de 1813,' t. ii., p. 376; Duke of Vicenza, 
'Souvenirs,' part i., t. i., p. 267. 
s 1\1 arshal 
iacdonald, 'RecoIIections,' English edition, 
vol. ii., pp. 93, 94. 
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1\lacdonald, \vith a ClU111SY affectation of bad 
taste, takes pctrticulctr care to Cln phasize the dis- 
respectful, almost inJecent, tone that he adopted 
. 
towards N ctpoleon in his dark days. 
, 1 fa \ling rejoined the Enlperor,' hc says, , I 
spoke to hin1 very urgently: 
, · · You nl ust forcé the passclge, anll send 
thither, without the loss of an instant, all the 
1 . I " , 
men at your c lsposa . 
And he roughly aniInadverts upon the greatest 
\varrior of the age by allJing in ctll angry voice: 
, \Vhy has not your Guard advanced ?' 
1"he l\larshal, \vith cl candour which borders 
upon ignorance, declares that: 
"I"hosc \vho \ycre present at this intervie\v 
stared at hill1, and displayed their astonishtnent 
at hearing, apparently for the first tilne, anyone 
address the En1peror ,,'ith such freedo111 and out- 
spokenness. '9 I t is just, ho\\"cver, to add that 
1\1 acdonald in the dark days of defeat fought 
nlore ganlely in 18 I 3- 14 than any of the other 
1\Iarshals (those in Spain excepted). 
Under this c0l1ll11and, \vhich daily gre\v \,"eaker, 
the arnlY \vent from defeat to defeat in a retreat 
\vhich brought behind then1 the enenlY upon 
French soil. 
\Vhen he Sél\V his country inyadecl, the Ell1pcror 
appedrs to have suJdenly recoyereJ hill1self. 1 f e 
9 ::\Iacdonald, , l
ecollections,' English edition, vol. ii., p. 90. 
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\vas resolyecl to put do\yn any interference \vith 
his plans, and to disnliss, to chastise nlercilessIy, 
everyone \vho did not obey inlnlediately. I t is 
. 
not the least honourable trait in his character that 
in adversity he showed hinlself Blore haughty 
than in the days of his triunlph. 
He had his full self-possession on the day \vhen 
he took the conl111and fronl Victor, and on the 
day when he ".rote thus to Augereau : 
, I f you are still the Augereau you were at 
Castiglione, keep the comnland; if the \veight of 
your sixty years tells upon you, give it up, and 
make it over to the senior among your general 
officers. Our country is threatened and in danger; 
it can only be saved by courage and determina- 
tion, and not by vain temporizing. Be in the 
fore-front of battle. \Ve can no longer act as 
we have done of late; \ve must put on our boots 
and our detenl1ination of '93. '10 
I t is, indeed, the old Bonaparte "'Tho \vrites 
these vigorous and InCISive letters which adnlit 
of no answer: 
'I see that you have I, 100 horses ready to 
start! \Vhy do they not start? One \vould 
fancy you were asleep at Paris. '11 


10 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XXVll., p. 24, 
No. 21,343, February 2 I, 1814. 
11 Ibid., t. xxvii., p. 273, No. 2 1,4 I 5, to General I-I ulin, 
l\farch 2, 18 L1-. 
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, I am not a charactcr in an opera. One lllust 
be nlore practical than you are. I t is both sin1pler 
and quicker to say that you cannot raise any 111cn 
than to trV' to do so. '1
 

 
, \\T rite and tl:I1 General Dio-eon that I c:lm 
b 
extrelnely displeased \vith the lnanner in \vhich 
he is conllnanding his artillery; that yesterday, 
at thrce in the afternoon, all his guns \vere \vith- 
out amnlunition, not because it ,vas all consunled, 
but becausc his stores \vere too far off. Tell him 
that an artillery officer \vho runs short of anl11luni- 
tion in the nliddle of a battle deserves death. '13 
U nclcr the in1pulse given by this reconquered 
energy, the arnlY composed of a handful of men 
accoll1plished, in 18 14, against all Europe coalesced 
against it, the l1lost l1lenlorable feats of anns that 
any nation has ever been able to register in its 
history. 
Crushed by nunlbers, ùriven back to Fontaine- 
bleau, ,vhere he ""as met by the final trcason of 
l\Iannont, the friend of his youth, the Elnperor, 
according to Coignet's expression, · found hilnself 
beaten do\vn by the l1len \,"hOID he had raised to 
the highest dignities, anù ,vho forced hinl to 
abdicate. '14 


1
 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. X\:\"lI., p. 305, 
o. 
21,4 6 7, to King Joseph, 1Iarch 12, 1814. 
U
 Ibid., p. 19 8 , NO.2 1,30 I, Fcbruary 19, 18 14. 
14 'Cahiers,' p. 37 8 . 
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Then was it given to Napoleon to know all 
the depths of baseness and perfidy of which the 
human heart is capable. 
He \vho for fifteen years had been the glory of 
France, the worshipped idol of an entire nation, 
the giant of battles, who had held all Europe 
prisoner in the folds of the French flag, saw 
himself despised, insulted, nlocked by the very 
men \vhose flattering zeal he had been fornlerly 
compelled to moderate! 
The l\1arshals, careful above all to secure their 
position with the Bourbons, \vithout a word of 
sympathy or pity for Napoleon, imperiously 
demanded his abdication. 
'\\1 e have had enough of this. . . . \Ve don't 
\vant any more compliments; . . . the thing now 
is to come to a decision. '15 
Such were the expressions used by l\lacdonald, 
who had been appointed the spokesnlan of his 
colleagues. 
, I t is time to put an end to this,' said l\larshal 
N ey. ' You may as well n1ake your will; you 
have lost the confidence of the army.' 
And to the Enlperor's indignant answer, that 
the army would still obey him to the extent of 
punishing the l\larshaI's insolence, N ey an- 
swered : 


15 l\Iacdonald, 'Recollections,' English edition, vol. ii., PP. 
14 6 - 1 49. 
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, I f you were able to do that, should I be here 
now ?'16 
\\Then the last of the l\larshals had quitted his 
presence, Napoleon, revolteJ at the hUlniliations 
he had had to undergo, and disgusted at such 
co\vardice, exclainled : 
'Those men have neither heart nor entrails. 
I anl conquered less by fortune than by the 
selfishness and ingratitude of my brothers-in. 
arnlS. '17 
It \vas more than he could bear. The infan10us 
desertion of those \"horn he had loved, \vhonl he 
had loaded \vith riches and honours, gave the last 
blo\v to that soul in its depth of disillusion. 
That sanle night, in a fit of despair, he resolved 
to put an end to his life. He s\vaIlo\ved a strong 
poison contained in a bag that he had \\-orn round 
his neck since 1808, in order, no doubt, not to 
renlain alive in the hands of his enelnies should he 
be taken prisoner. 
In spi te of his efforts, he could not reprcss the 
cries caused by his sufferings, and the Palace \,"as 
aroused. 
At midnight Constant reached his n1aster's 
bedsiùe; a prey to violent cOl1yulsions, the 
Emperor kept repeating in a broken \poice : 
'l\Iarrnont has given 111e the finishing blo,,". 


16 Duke of Yïcenla, 'Souvenirs,' part i., t. ii., p. 76. 
1- D S ' , ' f ' . , .. 
I e egur, J.\ en101fCS, t. VB., p. 153. 
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The \vretch! I loved hinl! I3erthier's abandon- 
nlent has distressed me. l\ly old friends, tny old 
fello\v-soldiers !'lS 
Dr. Yvan, \vho was hastily summoned, obliged 
the Enlperor to swallow an antidote. The violent 
crisis was succeeded by a calm, and he slept for 
half an hour. 
'\Vhen Napoleon awoke,' says Caulaincourt, 
'I drew nearer his bed. The servants retired, 
and \ve remained alone. His glassy and sunken 
eyes seemed to be trying to recognize the objects 
around him.; a whole world of torture was re- 
vealed in his look of misery. 
, " God would not allo\v it," he said, as if talking 
to himself. "I could not die. \ Vhy did they not 
let me die? I t is not the loss of my throne," he 
continued, "that makes existence insupportable to 
me. 1\1 Y military career is enough glory for one 
nlan. Do you know ",hat is more difficult to bear 
than reverses of fortune? I t is the baseness, the 
horrible ingratitude of men. I turned IllY head 
a\vay with horror from the sight of their nleanness, 
and their contenlptible selfishness, and I am dis- 
gusted with life. \Vhat I have suffered during the 
last three weeks, no one can tell." '19 
From that moment, cheatéd by death itself, 


18 Constant, , l\lémoires,' t. vi., p. 76. 
19 Duke of Vicenza, 'Souvenirs': part i., t. ii., p. 92. 
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\vhich reserved hilll for a longer agony, an even 
Inure dranlatic end, the Emperor Lecanle resigned 
to everything. lIe signed, \vithout discussion, the 
prelilninaries ùf the deed of abdication, anxious 
only to quit the place where he had suffered such 
bitterness clod such insults. 
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Journey from Fontainebleau to Elba-Insults and Threats of 
Death-Administration of the Island of Elba-Splendour 
and Poverty-Soli tude-Embarkation for France- Viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Fontainebleau - Removal to 
St. Helena proposed in 1814-Return from Elba-End 
of Napoleon's Career. 


THE journey from :Fontainebleau to the Island 
of Elba had fresh trials in store for Napoleon. 
He had to undergo one more insult from the 
man whom he had made Duke of Castig- 
lione (Augereau);l the latter did not even 
take off the cap with which his ducal head was 
covered. 
In Provence, the excited populace crowded 
round the carriage the Emperor occupied with the 
foreign Commissioners, and received him with 
abominable insults, such as: 'Corsican Ogre! 
Odious tyrant! Down with Nicholas 1'2 
The most excited hung on to the wheels of the 


1 Bourrienne, 'l\lémoires,' t. À., p. 224. 
2 A nicknan1e then applied to Napoleon. 
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carriage, \"hile less bold spirits stood at a dis- 
tdncé and hurled large stones. Threats of death 
succeeded to insults. 
The.; danger became so alarming thdt, before 
reaching Saint-Cannat, \\There the effervescence 
was at its height, the Emperor WdS inlplored by 
those \vith hinl, \vho \vished to prevent a dis- 
honouring crime, to change clothes \vith, and 
take the place of, one of his postilions. 3 
\\That hunlan being had ever to undergo such 
startling changes? At one time to have led 
arnlleS across Europe, that trenl bled at his 
approach, and no\v to be reduced to ride, dis- 
guis
d as a postilion, in front of the carriage 
containing his o
vn gaolers! 
If clny SdY that this disguise showed \\Tant of 
courage, let theln ask themselves \vhether he can 
be accused of co\vardice \vho, Juring the ten 
years of his reign, spent exact1y fifty-four days 
less in can1p and under the enen1Y's fire, to 
a certain extent, than he did in his royal resi- 
dences; \vho personally conll11anded in 600 
skirnlishes and 85 pitched battles; \\Tho, \vhen 
in 1813 he sa,," a bomb burst close to hin1, at 
l)r
sdcn, picked up the pieces, and, turning to 
sonle Italians \\"ho \\"ere shrinking together hard 
by, cxclailned : 


3 General Sir Neil Campbell, English Con1missioner, 
I Journal,' p. 35. 
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, A h, c
r;liolli, 1l01l fa lJlale /,4 
Scarcely had he landed in Elba than he seenlcd, 
as though by a Iniracle, to recover fronl the de- 
pression of spirits \vhich \vas but natural after 
such events, and he began to nlanage his tiny 
donlinions \vith the sanle Cdre as that which he 
had formerly given to his En1pire. 
He disen1barked on l\Iay 3 at six o'clock in 
the evening; the next day, after receiving the 
authorities and notables, 'he nlounted a horse 
and ,vent to pay a first visit of inspection to the 
fortifications of Porto F errajo, and only returned 
to dinner at seven o'clock.' On the sth 'he was 
up before daybreak, and \vent out on foot to visit 
the forts and n1agazines.' On the 6th, at seven 
in the n1orning, ' he crossed the harbour in a boat, 
then mounted a horse and rode as far as Rio to 
examine the mines.' On the 7th he spent' fronl 
five in the nlorning till two in the afternoon 
inspecting the forts and magazines near the 
harbour,'5 and so on every day. 
He re-established, i,n n1iniature, his l\linisterial 
Council, and assenlbled, under his own Presidency, 
'the Sub-prefect, the Commissioner of \Var, the 
Commissioner of the Navy, the Director of Taxes, 
and all persons,' says the summons, , who can give 


4 l\Iajor d'OdeIeben, eye-witness, 'Récits,' t. i., p. 72; Fain, 
, Manuscrit de 1813,' t. i., p. 380. 
5 Sir Neil Campbell, , Journal,' p. 63. 
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Ole infonnation and cxplclin tu nlC the adnlini';tra- 
tion of the country, its custonl-houses, rights, and 
scl1
itary and nlcLritilne condition. 't) 
I;roln this nlonlent his attention is riveted on 
the affairs of the Isle of f]ba. tIe is just as 
Illinutely careful as in the tilne \vhen he ruled 
over sixty Inillions oi subjects. 'rh(.; nlan gives 
hilnself up unreservedly to the ne\v duty \\.hich 
has devolved upon hinl. 
'rhe nlaintenancc and nlanag-elnent of his Guard, 
anlounting to 7 I 5 lllen, 127' horses or nlules, and 
16 carriages, \Ycn.
 the object (,f special classifica- 
tion uneler the hedding of · nlilitary affairs' and 
, \yar budget,' \vhich he controlled as lllinutely c:lncl 
econonlically as he had fonnerly the accounts of 
the Grand AnnyJ 
'[he I
nlperor occupied hilnself no less seriously 
about ci viI lnatters. I n place of the huge ".orks 
that he fonnerly initiated, he no\\. had bridges 
nlended. anll took steps to clear the roads. 
'fhough he has no I I11perial palaces \vith large 
parks, he nevertheless puts guards to \vatch ' lest 
the gOcLts should dalnage his property,' and in 
default of Cro\\.n furniture, ha\.ing no lunger to 
discuss the price of Gobelin tapestry and beautiful 
things, he \\Tites to General I
ertrand : 


Ii 'Corresponùence of Napoleon 1.,' t. xxvii., p. 3 6 5, 
1\0. 21,566, l\Iay 7, 18 1 4. 
j Ibid., ì\o
. 21,566, 21,631, .\lay ì and Sepkmoer 6, lSl-t. 
\ OL. II. 6 ( 
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, \Ve have no chairs in any of our houses. 
Please choose a chair of good pattern at about 
five francs (4s.), and S0111e armchairs and sofas 
at a proportionate price, and order thel11 at Pisa 
to the extent of 1,000 francs (L4-0).'8 
N ever, it n1ust be adll1itted, was there a ll1an 
the leading principles of \\rhose character \vere 
n10re immovably fixed: these \vere the constant 
habit of watching over nlinutiæ, and entire devo- 
tion to daily work. Such as he \vas \vhen he 
entered on life, such as we saw hinl during the 
period of his unprecedented splendour, such he 
remained after his fall, in the clutch of poverty. 
I t was in this solitude, far from a Court spoiled 
by excessive kindness, that Napoleon conceived 
the boldest and most venturesome plan of his 
life: on February 26, 1815, he en1barked for 
France. 
There is no doubt that SInce the overthrow 
of the Empire his partisans, like the faithful 
supporters of every fallen 'régiJJlC, worked \vith 
nlore or less ardour to pave the way for the 
Emperor's return. 
I t is most probable, and very natural, that 
::\ apoleon knew of these intrigues, and that fro111 
T
lba he encouraged thell1 in every way. 
These plots were probably intended to be 



 'Correspondence of Napoleon I.,' t. XXVll., p. 423, 

o. 21,630, September 6, 1814. 
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subordinated to the internal politics of l:rance, 
and also to the concentration, in a place agrced 
upon Deforehclnd, of an ilnpusing- body ready to 
checr and acclainl the 1
111peror. But ho\v far 
froBl this prelnecl i tated plan \\Tas ì\ clpolcon \vhen 
he set sail fro 111 I
lba, detcrnlined to land in 
Ii" ranee at any point, \vhether his devoted 
supporters expected hinl or not. Such an act 
of boldness could only spring fronl a chivalrous 
c1cternlination, or else it \\TélS the act of a ll1acltnan 
, c0111ing.' as people said in Paris, 'to hand hinl- 
self over to Louis X VII I., as a nloth flies to a 
candle. '
l 
N clpoleon \vas incapable of an absurd folly. but 
he had courage enough to attenlpt evcrything 
anù face every danger rather than delivcr hilllself 
over, bound hand and foot. He \\pas inforIned 
that the I: rench desired his return. Before 
trusting thenl. he ,,"ishecl to assure hilnself, 
\vithout violcncc, by a si111ple appearance cl1110ng 
them, of the truth of these rUlllours. I n spite of 
every dangcr, he took this suprenlC resolution on 
the day \vhen the undeniable bad faith of the 
sigllcttories of thc treaty of F ontaineblcall 
authorizcd hill1 to violate the trcaty. 
\\T e \\"ould re1l1ind those \\"ho rcproach Xapoleon 
\yith having broken his s\vorn faith in quitting 
Elb
L, that in hl\v a convention only holds good 
H ::\b.rn10nt, ' 
Iémoircs,' t. \"ii., p. 8-J. 
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if the two parties can, in case of necessity, be 
con1pelled to observe it. We D1ay ask his 
accusers, \Vhat could Napoleon do when he found 
that the stipulations signed by the Powers were 
not respected by them? \\That tribunal was 
competent to judge between all the nations of 
Europe on one side, and Napoleon alone on the 
other? 
That was exactly the question that the exile 
of Elba had to solve. The treaty of l
 ontainebleau, 
of April I I, 18 14, between the EITI peror Napoleon 
and A ustria, Russia and Prussia, with England 
in the background,lo had only been executed by 
one of the contracting parties, Napoleon to wit. 
In February, 18 I 5, the clauses which were the 
essential basis of the Convention were still 
absolutely unfulfilled. The yearly sun1 of 
2,000,000 francs (1:80,000) was still unpaid to 
the En1peror ;ll the duchies of Panna, Placentia 
and Guastalla had not been made over to l\Iaria- 
Louisa, nor had the sums stipulated for other 
tnem bers of the I nl perial F an1il y been pdid. 12 


10 ,rrhis treaty was ratified by the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Great Powers, with a reservation, however, on the part of 
Britain, which had never, directly or indirectly, acknowledged 
Napoleon as Emperor, and still declined to do so.'-Alison's 
, History of Europe,' abridged edition, p. 534.-Trallslator. 
11 \VaIter Scott, 'Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,' vol. vii., p. 328. 
1
 'The formal treaty was signed on April I J, by which he 
renounced for himself and his descendants the en1pire of 
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There held Lcen cln even morc radical violation 
of the treaty: the funchunental clause granting 
to Napoleon thp sovereignty of the Island of 
J
lba had been contenlned and trampled under 
foot. 'rhe Allied Po\vers clnd I.Jouis X\TI I I., 
terrified by the lnere shado\v of the mdn \\-ho 
had so often held theln at his n1ercy, had re- 
solved, \\'ithout any care for their engagclnents, 
to seize Napoleon and transport him to an island 
in mid-ocean. 
I t is nlost ilnportant to observe this fact. Five 
n10nths before Napoleon left Elba, the name of 
St. Helena had already been pronounced. 
'The C0l11t110nest rumour at \Tienna,' SclYS 
I)e Bausset, '\vas that Napoleon nlust be sent to 
St. Helena, as Elba \VdS too near I taly.'13 
"[he l
ng-lish ne\vspapers,' says the Duke of 
l{ovigo,] -1 '\vcre declaring that the E In pcror 
ought to be relnoyed to St. I I elena. and those 
of Gernlany took up the cry. The ElllperOr 
recei\'ed these papers at Elba.' 


France and kingdo1l1 of Italy; but he retained the title of 
En1peror, with the Island of Elba erected into a principality for 
his residence; and an incon1e of 2,500,000 francs CL 100,000) 
from the rcyenues of the ceded countries, with 2,000,000 
francs (j;80,000) from that of France, besides an annuity of 
1,000,000 francs (j;40,000) for Joséphine. He was allowed to 
take with him 400 soldiers for his guard: and the duchies of 
Parma and Placentia were settled on 
faria-Louisa and her 
son.'-Alison, pp. 533, 534.-Traflsllllor. 
1:: ':\Iénloircs,' t. iii., p. 56. 1-1' \fémoires,' 1. vii., p. 333. 
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'The other question,' \vrites VilleInain, lj 
'\vhich \vas even more grave, and gave rise 
to more discussion, \vas the relnoval of Napoleon 
to sonle transatlantic island, such as St. Lucia, 
the Azores, or St. H elena, for this last name had 
already been breathed in secret conferences, 
\vhereof the knowledge came to Napoleon.' 
, Nothing was considered n10re urgent,' said 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, one of the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Czar, lö 'than to remove Napoleon from the 
eyes of Europe, and to transport hin1 as quickly 
and as far as possible.' 
On October 13, 18 I 4. T alleyränd, in a report 
to Louis XVI I I. of the sittings of the Congress 
of \Tienna, says: 
'There appears to be here a strongly-rooted 
intention of removing Napoleon fro111 the J sland 
of Elba. Nobody has got any fixed idea as to a 
suitable place to put hin1 into, and I have pro- 
posed one of the Azores. I t is 500 leagues 
from any land, and Lord Castlereagh thinks that 
the Portuguese n1ight be brought 
o agree to this 
arrangen1ent. 'lï 
This' arrangenlent,' as Talleyrand calls it, seen1S 
to have smiled upon Louis X\TI I I., who, by 
return of courier, congratulates his Anlbassador 
upon 'his excellent suggestion of the Azores. 'l8 


1:; 'Souvenirs Contemporains,' t. ii., p. 75. 
H> Ibid., t. ii., p. 76. 
1. TaIIeyrand, , Mémoires,' t. ii., p. 352. 18 Ibid., p. 383' 
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On [)ecelnbcr ï, in another lcttcr so obscure c1S 
to nlake it difficult to discover \vhether assassina- 
tion or transportation is iatenùed, l"'alleyrand says 
without circuillIocution : 
'l'he concl usion I dra \\- fronl th is is, that \\"C 
111ust hasten to get rid uf the nlan of Elba. 
1\1 y opinion is gaining ground; Count 
1 Unstcr 
\varnl1y appro\-cs it. I Ie has \\Titten about it 
to his Court, has lllcntioned it to Lorù Castle- 
reagh, and has \varnled hinl to the pitch of going 
to excite Prince 1\1etternich. '1!1 
I n this struggle, as unjust as it \VetS unequal, 
bet\\"een 1\ apoleon and all the Po\\'ers united 
at \Ticnna, ",'hat was likely to be the state of 
1\ apûleon's IHind ? 
'1'0 defend hinlself in Elba, to attclnpt to gain 
respect for his rig-hts \,-ith a fe\\T hundred JlICn and 
sixteen guns, against the \\"hole of I
urope, \\'ould 
be silnply to court ridicule; his only chance, 
therefore, lay in being able to defeat the plots 
that \vere hatching at \Tienna. and if our reauers 
\vill carefully follow the dates, they ,,-ill be con- 
vinced that the Enlperor's detennination olIIy 
resteù upon intelligencc of his certain and iln- 
Jnediatl: transfer to an island in the ocean. 
'On 1-4
ebruary 19 l\1onsieur de 'ralleyrand 
announced to the I
ing the decisions of the Con- 


HI TaIIeyrand and louis XYII1., 'Correspondance Inédite,' 
published by G. Pallain, p. I ï 1. 
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gress. l' he Emperor had been inforn1ed of them 
the previous evening by l\lessieurs l\Iaret and 
Daru. Talleyrand's courier arrived in Paris at 
the same tin1e as Lord Castlereagh, who can1e 
in person to assure Louis XVI I I. that Napoleon 
\vould be deprived of all subsidies and sent away. 
That happened while lVlaret's courier ",Tas landing 
at the Island of Elba on the 24th, and on the 26th, 
at two in the afternoon, Napoleon gave orders to 
embark. '20 
I n choosing this Ineans of escaping from the 
unworthy snare into which he had fallen, the 
Enlperor, with admirable courage, proudly took 
F ranee for the arbiter of his conduct - that 
F ranee whence, less than a year before, he had 
been contelnptuously ejected; that France which, 
since his exile, had tried a new forlTI of Govern- 
nlent. I t was she of whonl he demanded, loyally, 
voluntarily, that she should free hin1 from his 
enemies, or defend him against thenl. 
\Vhen ages have passed, and a Homer has 
written the story of this heroic adventure, men 
will feel as though they were reading a mytho- 
logical poem. They will regard as a sort of 
Titan the n1an who, followed by about 1,000 
soldiers, can1e to reconquer a country with 
3 6 ,000,000 inhabitants, defended by a standing 



o J ung, 'l\1émoires de Lucien Bonapai te,' 1. Ill., pp. Z 24, 
225. 
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anny of 225,000 nlen, and ruleù by the monarch 
\\.ho boasteù that he \vas the legitinlate I{ing. 
l'hey \vill find it hard to believe that the 
Enlperor, leaving his little troop behind hinl, 
advanced alone, his chest 
xposl:d, to\vards the 
guns that \vere pointed at hin1, and that he 
said, 'IIere is your Emperor! l{ill your uld 
General !'21 that eyery \veapon dropped, and that 
the soldiers sent to shoot hirl1 \\"ept for joy, 
kissed his hands, grasped his follo\vers in close 
enlbrace, and fell behind hilll to increase the 
escort of the prisoner \\"ho had escaped from 
Elba. 
l\len \vill fancy that they are reading 
l fairy- 
story \vhen they learn that Napoleon traversed 
the length of I;rctnce follo\ved by the frantic 
acclanlations of the very people \vho had lately 
stoned and reviled hinl, \\"ithout firing a gun, 
without shedding a drop of blood, and that he 
entered the Tuileries \vhile the I
ing and his 
Court \vere tleeing in Pdnic to\\"ards Bclgiunl. 
\\'hen 
dpoleon quitted Elba, had he any 
right to anticipate so extraordinary a result? 
Such a presun1ption \\Tould helve conle \\"ithin the 
range of dreanls, and the I:nlpcror \vas nuthing- 
Jess than a dreanler. But in presence of the 
mi
crelbIe end that he SeL\\ before hin1, of cJo,-;ing- 
his days on a rock in the ocean, he no doubt 
:!l Fleury de Chaboulon, '
I
nloires,. t. i., p. 122. 
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said to hinlself that, as he nlust die, he had better 
fall in the attelnpt to regain for his son, who, 
at any rate, \vas born a l{ing, the throne that 
he desired to bequeath to hinl. He knew, too, 
that it \vas his only chance of recovering his 
dOll1estic happiness, as success n1ight restore to 
hinl "\vife and child. 
Is not all this enough to explain why a Inan 
like Napoleon, bold, judicious, stoical, preferred 
to risk his life in one supren1e effort, beyond 
\vhich shone a gleanl of hope, rather than to 
resign hinlself beforehand, and without a struggle 
against such a burial aliye, to his inevitable 
renloval to St. Helena? 
Twenty days spent in a triunlphant n1arch tu 
Paris, during \vhich every minute brought to the 
Sovereign, who yesterday had been neglected 
and despised, proofs of inexpressible affection 
and tokens of delirious enthusiasnl-twenty days 
sufficed to nletamorphose the prisoner of Elba 
into the proud and happy En1peror who had 
recovered his throne, and who now, at any rate, 
held it by the spontaneous will of the people. 
On l\ldrch 20, 18 r 5, on his return to the 
'ruileries, Napoleon inllnediately set to \vork ",-ith 
the same zeal as that which General Bonaparte 
had displayed sixteen years before, ",-hen he canle 
froln Saint - Cloud and took possession of the 
1.Juxen1bourg. 
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'r\ftcr the first fe\v nlonlents of feeling,' says 
the I >uke of \'icenza, 'the Eillperor, with his 
custolnary activity, spcnt all night in sending 
out orders reoraanizin<f the Go\'ernlnent service 

, b b ' 
and recomposing his Cabinet. ,

 
'At eleven the saIne night,' says Count de 
Lavalette,2:3 'I found the Ell1peror surruunchxl 
by his fonner 
Iinisters, discussing questions of 
governll1ent, as if \ve had gone back ten years.' 
The Allied Po\\'ers, \vho, this tilne at least, 
could not say that Napoleon had declared \var 
against theln. soon set their annlcs in 1110tion 
agaIn. 
Arnls In hand, In the post given to hinl by 
the arnlY and the nation, on the field of battle, 
Napoleon's career ternlinated, and he definitelr 
resig-ned his leadership. 



:! 'Souyenirs,' part i., t. ii., p. 139. 
:!:J '
Iémoircs ct Souvenirs,' t. ii., p. 163. 
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XI. 


Old Historical Principles-The Great Fighter a Great Peace- 
maker-l\foral and l\faterial Results-The Future. 


.l\ RAPID glance at the I mperial reign will demon- 
strate that Napoleon, as a chie
 was above all 
things a resolute worker, and that care to fulfil all 
the duties entrusted to him had for him the force 
of an instinct which he could not resist. Great 
points and small points stood, one may say, on 
the same level in his mind. They were not for- 
gotten either in the joy of victory or the humilia- 
tion of defeat. 
As a logical consequence of his telnperament 
and the sensitiveness of his conscience, the most 
energetic and brilliant soldier in the army was 
also the most industrious and valuable citizen of 
the Empire. 
111 default of traditional claims to sovereignty, 
the E nlperor was able to legitinlize his presence 
on the throne by sho\ving himself to be the 
\vorthiest, the nlost capable, the l1lost hard-work- 
ing of F renchnlen. 
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} I igh as his destiny carried hitl1, he never 
forgot that he \vas born for a life of labour and 
vicissituJes, and \vhereas his plclce would have 
been to Inany a lnere opportunity for pleasure 
(lnd iJleness
 he ùetert11ined thdt he would ctlso 
be the first in \vork. Each day Sél\\T hiol rene\v- 
ing those painful and incessant efforts \vhich, in 
this \vorld, are rather the lot of the ùisinheri ted 
than uf the potentate. 
This silnple conduct, just because it is so 
silnple, looks phenonlenal to people \vho have 
fornled anothcr idea of the part to be played by 
a great statesman, and they have trílnsfonned into 
a sort of superhulnan nlonster the nlan \\"ho COln- 
bined in one brain the 1110St transcendent genius 
and the l1l0St practical C0t11nl0n-scnse. Napoleon, 
ho\vever, in no respect differed froln those repre- 
sentative nlen \vho ha\ge been the pioneers in all 
branches of hUlnan activity. Each of these lnen, 
in the exercise of his special gift, has set hil11self 
to realize the ideal of \vhich he desires to be the 
patron, in the most exact clcceptation uf the \vord. 
The patron \v ho devotes body and soul to the 
furtherance of his \vork, \vho lives, fcels, thinks 
for it alone; the patron \vho night and day 
revie\\Ts in his nlind the nUI11ber of his tasks, and 
by this repetition classifies thet11 and engra\9cs 
thC111, frdlned by his 111elnory, in a ll1icroscopic 
picture in \yhich his eye, like a po,,"erful nlag-nify- 
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ing glass, can detect at once broad outlines and 
minute details; the patron \\'ho, at one glance, 
sees clearly every defect in execution, from the 
extrcnlities to the centre, and "'Tho, strong in his 
experience and his skill, is ever ready to give 
advice or assistance; the patron, in short, \vho, 
by his untiring ardour, by his devotion to the 
general good, serves as a 1110deI and a stimulant 
to the zeal of all his fellow-\vorkers. 
By these substantial virtues-the appanage of 
the determined, sincere, and kindly man \vho has 
been revealed to us in an the aspects under which 
this study has presented hinl-N apoleon justified 
the claims of the popular nlovement \vhich cuI- 
nlinated in the Revolution, and which delnanded 
access to all posts, even that of royalty, for the 
most worthy, \vithout distinction of caste. 
:0; apoleon. himself the personification of all the 
virtues of the middle class, set an exanlple to 
all sons of this nineteenth century. He taught 
thenl how a nlan nlay transport \vith him his 
virtues from the 10",Test to the highest sphere; 
how he may be a soldier and yet generalissinlo 
of countless annies; ho\v, having reached the 
sUlnnlit of the social hierarchy, he nlay, as \vell 
as the smallest clerk, be upright honest, punctual 
and econonlica1. 
Everyone, great or sl11al1, can see for hinlself 
that N" apoleon's office \\.ould not have sufficed to 
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ecure for hinl the ilnportant place he occupies in 
the nlinds of Inankind if he had not striven by 
his labours and hi
 
tudies to render hin1self 
\vorthy of the rank to \vhich he hall at- 
tained. 
l'hey nlay also see that, far froI11 lo\vering hinl- 
self by his incessant toils, and his concern for the 
snlallest details, Napoleon has attracted the ad- 
111iration of the \vhole ,,'orId, has conlpelled the 
noblest families to bo\v before him, and, by ll1atri- 
nlonial alliances, has united his house to those of 
the 1110st ancient European nlonarchs. 
Thanks to this nlan, born a bOll rg-cois, that 
class has taken a place in the affairs of State 
\,"hence it has not since been driven. Noone 
Ccln seriously affirm that, if the }{estoration had 
ill1nlediately follo\ved the Directory, even one uf 
the fortner authorities \vould have relnained in 
p()\\"er. Nevertheless, the spectre of the Elnperor 
\vas sufficient to frighten IJouis X\' I I I. at Saint- 
Ouen, and to oblige hi 111 to sign the contract 
\\Thereon rests our \vhole governlnental organiza- 
tion of to-day. \ \That is yet nlore strange is that 
this great \V c:lrrior '" as, after all, a great peclce- 
Jl1aker. 
Though during his lifetinle N clpoleon lost all 
he had gained, splendour, happiness anù fortune, 
yet those who ,,"orkcJ under his rule prc
er\.cù 
for thenlselves and their descendants the ad\Tan- 
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tages he had secured to thenl. Titles of nobility, 
of royalty, of enlpire. all subsist. The Order 
that he created is still coveted by every F rench- 
man, and the Head of the State is still proud 
to be able to call hinlself Grand-lVlaster of the 
Legion of Honour, although men have long 
since lost all recollection of distinctions formerly 
conferred by Kings. 
Before his time France had been torn by 
ci vii \var; Royalists, Terrorists, and so on, \vere 
names that spread hatred in men's hearts. After 
his reign, if the parties, although nluch reduced, 
continued to exist, they nevertheless fonned, 
when necessary, a compact nation, strong and 
proud, welded together by the moral force of 
patriotism, which overrules all dissensions. This 
strength, purchased at the -cost of blood shed 
in comnlon, constitutes the sacred inheritance 
round which Frenchnlen Inay gather in brotherly 
unity. 
And besides the moral result, already ilnmense, 
there is the material result. On this side the 
labours of Napoleon have been far fronl fruitless. 
Let us judge. Following the financial upheaval 
of the Revolution, \vhich had inherited the deficit 
left by royalty, we kno",T \vhat, \vhen the Con- 
sulate was formed, was the position of France- 
one of actual bankruptcy, leaving unpaid 66 per 
cent. of her debts, and reduced to 'lay hands on 
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the receipts of the Opera '1 to send a courier to 
the anny. Contrast this deplorable condition 
\\'ith the state of things left behind him by 

 apolcon. 
"'"" \\T e n1ust further notice that he \vas perhaps I 
the only Sovereign \vho never contracted a loan. L 
E yen after ten years of constant \varfare, after 
tnaintaining huge armies all over the ,vodd, he 
C : left France the richest nation in the universé. 
and in possession of a larger amount of specie 
than the rest of Europe. 2 
If \ve take his last com plete budget, that of 181 3. 
\ve shall find it perfectly balanced, \vith receipts 
anlounting to 1,000,260,000 francs (.i40,OIO,400).
 
l\Ioreover, Napoleon, and 
 e tnay say France, 
for this SUln \vas spent in 18 14, possessed an avail- 
able reserve of 40ï.000,ooo francs (:C I 6,280,000) 
under the heading · Ill1perial T reasure.'4 
This large sunl was due not only to the tribute 
exacted fronl conquered nations, but also to the 
exaggerated supervision, often considereò un- 
\vorthy of (l Sovereign, that Napoleon had ahvays 
exercised oyer his household expenses. 
'Out of about 25,500,000 francs (L 1,020,000) 
that \vere granted for his ciyil list, 13.000,000 


1 H. Taine, 'Origine:; de la France Contcmporaincs I , I a 
Régime 
I oderne,' t. i., p. 127. 

 Haron Fain, ')[anuscnt de 181 3,' t. i., p. 75. 
:\ :\lol1ien, ':\lén10ires,' t. iii., p. 205. " Ih.,. 
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or 14,000,000 CC 560,000) sufficed annually, the 
rest being put aside as a reserve fund every 
,
 
year. .1 
Finally, the Emperor left France endo\\'ed \vith 
a large nunlber of useful or artistic \vorks executed 
during his reign. Upon these matters he had spent 
no less than ' 30,000,000 francs (1: 1,200,000) upon 
bridges, 54,000,000 (1:2,160,000) upon canals, 
77,000,000 CC3,080,000) upon roads, 100,000,000 
(1: 4,000,000) upon ports and harbours, and nlore 
than 15 0 ,000,000 (,{ 6,000,000) for the enrich- 
ment of l\1useums and Imperial residences. 'G 
Before these excellent results, obtained by the 
will of one man, \vho sprang fronl hU111ble 
obscurity, with no other appliances or aids than 
his inherent virtues, order, eCOn0111Y, and in- 
dustry, one feels stronger, more hopeful of the 
future. 
I f ever, which God forbid, ne\v sorrows should 
come to afflict and oppress our country, if she 
should be attacked on all sides by the ene111Y. if 
she should be, at the sanle tinle. disorganized and 
rent by internal dissensions, France nlay still 
centre her hopes on the thought that there nlay 
be anlong those plain, hard-working officers \vho 
wear their swords with unostentatious pride one 


J De Ségur, 'l\lémoires,' t. ii., p. 305. 
(j Baron Fain, , ß-lanuscrit de 18) 3,' 1. ii, pp. 79, 89. 
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destined by Providence to say to his beloved 
country \vhat TheIllistocles said to the Athenians: 
, I n truth, I can neither tunc a lyre nor ptlY a 
psaltery, but gi ve 111e a smalI and obscure to\\ïl, 
and it shall soon acquire reno\vn and splcndour.'. 
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